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70  dead  in 
Egyptian 
terror  attack 


Julian  Borgor  In  Luxor 
and  Davfcf  Sbarrocfc 

GYPT’S  Valley  of 
the  Kings  was 
transported  back 
to  the  Pharaonic 
era  of  blood  sac- 
_ _ rifice  yesterday 

when  one  of  the  Middle  East's 
most  important  sites  of  mod- 
em pilgrimage  became  the 
backdrop  for  a massacre  of 
innocents. 

Two  British  tourists  were 
confirmed  as  being  among  the 
estimated  70  people  killed. 
Another  four  were  reported 
missing.  Of  the  60  foreign  vic- 
tims, most  were  from  Japan, 
Switzerland,  France  and  Ger- 
many. They  were  cut  down  as 
they  attempted  to  flee  ma- 
chine-gun and  knife-wielding 
Mamie  militants. 

The  terrorists  opened  Eire 
indiscriminately  at  Luxor's 
3,400-year-old  mortuary 
temple  for  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian queen,  Hatsbepsut,  one 
of  Egypt’s  most  dramatic 
sites.  ! 

Accounts  of  the  attack  var- ! 
led.  Police  said  the  killers, 
apparently  disguised  as  mem- 
bers of  the  security  forces, 
burst  into  the  courtyard  of 
the  temple,  315  miles  south  of 
Cairo,  and  fired  on  tourists 
disembarking  from  their 
buses. 

As  the  victims  fen  and  sur- 
vivors scrambled  for  cover, 
police  guarding  the  site 
returned  fire.  In  a three-hour 
gun  battle  six  attackers  and 
two  policemen  were  killed.  A 


further  24  people  were  in- 
jured. Egyptian  tourists  were 
among  those  who  died. 

According  to  another  ver- 
sion, six  men  in  police  uni- 
forms . flagged'do  wn  a bus.  full 
of-  Japanese  tourists.  They 
boarded  it  and  shot  the  occu- 
pants  and  two  policemen  who 
fired  at  them.  The  gunmen  hi- 
jacked a second  bus  and  killed 
its  French,  Swiss  and  German 
passengers.  They  drove  it  for  a 
mile  before  abandoning  It  and 
naming  into  nearby  MBs. 

An  American  witness, 
Mathew  Moyer,  said;  “We  ran 
to  the  tomb  because  we  didn’t 
know  where  the  shots  were 
coming  from  and  we  saw  one 
soldier  run  over  an  adjoining 
hill  with  his  gun  drawn. 

“The  shots  continued  for 
quite  some  time.  Probably 
about  half  an  hour  later  sol- 
diers showed  up  with  AK-47s 
and  what  appeared  to  be  gre- 
nade launchers  and  went  up 
into  the  surrounding  bmg 
and  we  heard  shots  continu- 
ing after  that” 

About  100  Egyptians  gath- 
ered at  the  temple  as  police 
brought  in  the  bloody  bodies 
of  three  attackers.  Some  spat 
on  the  corpses;  others 
shouted  “No  to  terrorism." 

Luxor  was  under  curfew 
last  night  after  a round-up  of 
suspects  in  Egypt's  worst  col- 
lision between  the  high-earn- 
ing tourism  industry  and  is- 
ttindamenta IIsdl 
Although  there  was  no  im- 
mediate claim  of  responsi- 
bility there  was  little  doubt 
that  the  attack  was  the  work 
of  the  Gama’a  al-lslamiya  (the 
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Soldierscarry  the  body  of  a terrorist  after  the  gun  battle  that  folio  wed  the  massacre  an  the  west  hank  of  the  Nile.  Six  attackers  and  two  policemen  were  killed  photograph:  aladinabdh_nabv 


The  people 
who  were  still 
moving -they 
cut  their  throats’ 


Islamic  Group)  — the 
movement  behind  a five-year 
campaign  to  overthrow  file 
secular  government  and  turn 
Egypt  Into  an  Islamic  state. 

The  attack  win  have  a cata- 
strophic impact  on  Egypt’s 
eg.  wn  ion  a year  tourism  In- 
dustry as  it  gears  up  for  fife 
January  high  season  and  i 
buries  once  and  for  all  Presi-  j 
dent  Hosni  Mubarak's  claim  1 
that  he  has  defeated  the  i 
terrorist  threat 

A spokesman  for  the  Brit- 
ish embassy  in  Cairo  said." 


SAID  AHMED  was  Just  “One  of  the  men  opened 
doing  hia  job.  As  six  his  Jacket  and  said,  ’Here’s 


men  walked  by  towards  the 
towering  edifice  of  Hat- 


One  of  the  men  opened  elbow  and  hip,  unable  to 
Jacket  and  said,  'Here’s  believe  his  good  fortune  In 
ticket-’  He  pulled  out  a escaping  the  massacre. 


my  ticket-’  He  pulled  out  a 
machinegnn  and  began  to 


Mr  Ahmed  lay  under  his 
three  dead  colleagues  until 
the  shooting  subsided;  then 


“They  ran  past  us  and  all  1 he  got  to  his  feet  and  ran. 


shepshatis  tomb  he  held  Ore.  I bad  three  friends  I could  hear  was  shooting;  About  half  an  hour  later 
out  his  hand  and  asked  for  with  me  and  they  fell  to  the  it  echoed  round  the  tomb,  it  a coach  driver  called  Hajaj 
their  ticket  He  believes  It  ground  on  top  of  me.  went  on  for  20  minutes.  The  el-Nahas  saw  another  coach 
is  a miracle  that  It  was  not  They’re  all  dead.” 


“The  coach  swerved  in 
front  of  me  and  men  got  out 
and  started  to  shoot  One  of 
the  bullets  went  through 


the  last  thing  he  did,  writes 
Julian  Barger. 


“We  can  confirm,  unfortu- 
nately, two  British  deaths, 
and  we  are  looking  into 
others."  The  Foreign  Office 
last  night  advised  British 
tourists  to  stay  out  of  Luxor 
and  holidaymakers  already  in 
the  country  were  offered 
flights  home.  The  Foreign  I 
Secretary,  Robin  Cook,  said . 
he  was  horrified  by  the  “sick- 1 
ening  act  of  violence”.  I 

Tony  Blair  telephoned  Mr 
Mubarak  to  express  his  con- 
dolences, as  did  the  Israeli 
foreign  minister,  David  Levy.  | 


people  who  were  still  mov-  driving  towards  him  as  he 


About  half  an  boor  later  the  coach  and  into  my  leg." 
coach  driver  called  Hajaj  Mr  Nahas  said  the  in- 
-Nahas  saw  another  coach  scriptton  on  the  assailants’ 


Mr  Ahmed  is  lying  in  big,  they  took  a knife  and  was  taking  tourists  along 


hospital,  wounded  in  the  | cat  their  throats. 


the  Valley  of  the  Kings. 


headbands  read:  “We  are 
the  group  that  brings  death 
and  destruction.’’ 


European  travel  companies  i 
began  announcing  they  were 
suspending  trips  to  Egypt 
Luxor  is  one  of  Egypt's  top 
tourist  destinations,  famous 
for  its  gigantic  Pharaonic-era 
temples  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Nile.  On  the  west  bank  — 
where  the  attack  took  place- 
are  hundreds  of  tombs  of 
kings,  queens  and  noblemen, 
•meiurting  that  of  the  boy-king 
Tiitaokhaimm- 
The  opera  Aida  was  staged 
amid  heavy  security  in  front 
of  the  tempi*?  last  month. 


Until  yesterday  it  had 
remained  free  of  the  armed 
ambushes  which  are  a hall- 
mark of  the  Tsiamir  militants 
and  which  have  Killed  L100 
people,  including  34  foreign 
tourists,  since  1992. 

The  tourism  industry  bad 
appeared  to  shrug  off  the  last 
attack.  In  September,  when 
nine  German  tourists  were 
killed  on  a bus  outside  the 
Egyptian  Museum  in  Cairo. 

Wave  of  terror,  page  S; 
Louder  Comment;  page  8 


Usa  Buckingham 
and  Cette  W— ton 


THE  new  breed  of  go-get- 
ting  have-it-all  Ameri- 
can women  tightened 
their  grip  on  power  among 
Britain’s  top  companies  yes- 
terday when  British  Airways 
appointed  the  Boston-born 
Barbara  Cassanl,  aged  37.  to 
head  its  new  no-frills  airline, 
Operation  Blue  Sky. 

Ms  Cassanl.  who  has  two 
children  aged  under  five,  has 
held  a number  of  jobs  in  BA 
and  is  described  by  caQeagoes 
as  a workaholic. 

Her  accession  to  the  top 
ranks  of  British  business  fol- 
lows the  appointment  of  Mar- 
jorie Scardino  as  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  media  and 
Anterha  i nmcftt  group  Pearson 
— the  first  woman  to  head  a 
ETSE-100  corporation. 
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Barbara  Cassanl,  boss  of 
BA’s  new  no-frills  airline 
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the  Bank  of  England's  power- 
fid  Monetary  Policy  Commit- 

Itee,  in  charge  of  deciding  In- 
terest rates. 


transplant  is  Rose-Marie  Jection  of  the  glitz  she  applied 
Bravo,  aged  46,  brought  in  by  to  her  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  job.  ba  fnrbufenc*,  page  4* 
the  luxury  goods  retailer  Bor-  Aim  Iverson,  the  American  I City  Notebook,  page  ti 


This  is  a painting  of  a sand  dune. 
Abstract,  of  course. 

Would  you  pay  £21 ,500 for  it? 
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In  the  first  half  of  1997, 
more  people  chose  the 
Virgin  Growth  PEP"  than 
any  other  PEP  product. 

If  you  want  straight  talking 
we're  Virgin  Direct. 


direct 


0345  900  900 

Opt?n  seven  days  a week  from  Sam  to  10pm 
Source:  AUTIF  30  Dec  '06  - 30  jane  '97 


Virgin  Direct  Personal  Financial  Sendee  Ltd  Is  nsguJated  by  the 

Personal  Investment  Authority  The  price  of  units  and  arty  income 
from  -them  am  go  down  be  weO  as  up.  Ybu  may  not  get  baric  the 
amowrt  you  Invest.  The  baste  of  tax  may  change.  The  value  of  tax 
benefits  depends  on  how  much  tax  you  pay,  For  your  security,  all 
eafls  wffl  be  recorded  and  randomly  monitored.  The  luly  1997 

budget  axrffrmedtfiattfw  tax  fee  status  of  PEPs  wifi  continue 
antfl  April  1999.  after  whidh  itwM  be  subjetf  to  itatarttwy  dianoa. 
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The  Guardian 
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Sketch 


— "^^^deputy  presidency; 

Mrs  Mandela,  facing  questions  on  murder  allegations,  is  eyeing  South  Afn 


you  never  know  Winnie  begins  power 

your  luck,  ducky 


ES-aS 


Simon  Hoggart 


“f-HE  Conimons  yesterday 

I turned  Its  guns  on  an  MP 

I caught  with  his  hand,  in 
the  till,  accused  of  abusing  a 
position  of  power  to  gain  huge 
financial  advantage  hum  a 
multi -m  Qllonaira. 

But  for  once  it  wasn't  Tony 
Blair.  He  must  have  been  in- 
credibly relieved.  Instead  the 
House  was  debating  the  case  of 
Neil  Hamilton,  an  almost  for- 
gotten member  whose  case 
may,  we  hope,  have  been  con- 
sidered for  the  last  time. 

The  charge  sheet  was  read 
out  by  Robert  Sheldon  (Lab, 
Ashton-under-Lyne),  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Stan- 
dards and  Privileges. 

He  came  under  fierce  attack 
from  the  Friends  of  Neil — a 
difficult  task  for  them,  since 
Mr  Sheldon  is  elderly,  well- 
respected,  and  a man  whose 
clothing  suggests  that  he  has 
never  takpn  a dishonest 
penny  in  his  life. 

Solemnly  and  sombrely,  Mr 
Sheldon  read  out  the  list  of 
other  miscreants  who  had 
been  on  the  take:  Michael 
Brown.  Sir  Andrew  Bowden, 
Sir  Michael  Grylls,  Tim  Smith 
— all  of  whom,  he  said,  would 
have  been  temporarily  sus- 
pended from  the  service  of  the 
House  (had  the  electorate  not 
done  the  job  for  them  back  in 
May). 

Suspended  from  the  service 
of  the  House!  The  horror!  One 
reflected  that  if  they  had  been 
caught  nicking  car  radios,  or 
helping  themselves  to  wads  of 
cash  at  their  offices,  they 
would  have  been  suspended 
from  the  service  of  their  fam- 
ilies and  sent  off  to  the  nick. 

Still.  MPs  always  find  it 
possible  to  be  deeply  caring 
and  forgiving  when  it  comes 
to  contemplating  the  conduct 
of  other  MPs. 

On  the  other  hand,  who 
would  want  to  be  a Member  of 
Parliament  anyway?  Like  a 
philanderer's  wife,  MPs  are  al- 
ways the  last  to  be  told  about 
anything.  Yesterday  Norman 
Baker  (Lib  Dem,  Lewes)  asked 


how  it  was  iiat  the  Govern- 
ment’s decision  to  approve  a 
merger  between  the  ferry 
Tines  stena  and  P&O  had  been 
revealed  in  last  Sunday’s 
Observer  and  not  on  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

Betty  Boothroyd,  the 

Speaker,  has  been  conducting 
a one-woman  campaign  to 
stop  ministers  leaking  to  the 

press  instead  of  speaking  to 

Parliament 

(For  her  next  trick  she  will 
watt  at  Calais  begging^- 
land  football  fans  not  to  drink 
too  much  during  next  year’s 
World  Cup.)  , „ , 

She  suggested  to  Mr  Baker 
that  he  table  a parliamentary 
question  (for  no  fee,  presum- 
ably) inquiring  bcrw  the  infor- 
mation came  to  appear  in  the 
paper.  'It  would  be  helpful  to 

me  in  what  I am  trying  to  do 
daily." 

Some  young  Tory  feUow- 
my-lad  a didn't  recognise  him, 
and  when  the  moment  came  to 
discover  his  name.  I found 
that  my  heart  was  aching  and 
a drowsy  numbness  was  pain- 
ing my  sense.  Sol  didn't 
bother.  Anyway  they  all  look 
the  same  to  us)  wanted  to 
know  when  there  would  he  a 
foil,  on-the-record  statement 

about  what  he  called  the  “tags- 

for-favours  saga". 

Normally  Betty  would  ten 
off  such  a whipper-snapper  for 
wasting  time  with  fictitious 
points  of  order.  Instead  she 
pointed  out,  with  some  relish, 
that  the  Prime  Minister  would 
be  appearing  for  half  an  hour 
on  Wednesday- 

"You  might  be  lucky 
enough  to  catch  my  eye,  who 
knows?"  she  mused  in  a 
"never  know  your  luck,  do  yer 
ducky?"  voice,  like  the  tart 
with  the  golden  heart  in  a 
musical  by  Lionel  Bart 

Peter  Vlggers  (C,  Gosport) 
asked  why  he  bad  been  offi- 
cially told  that  a coastguard 
station  in  his  constituency 
was  not  closing  when,  in  fact, 
it  was  closing. 

The  Speaker  deprecated 
this  kind  of  carry-on.  "I  would 
look  favourably  on  an 
adjournment  debate.” 

Win  the  Government  pay 
any  attention?  I doubt  it.  Mad- 
am Speaker  would  love  there 
to  be  more  respect  for  Parlia- 
ment and  its  traditions,  but 
she  sounds  more  and  more 
like  Mr  Chips  abandoned  in 
Hackney,  pleading  with  the 
local  children  to  practise  their 
off-spin  rather  than  doing 
drugs. 


Review 


Hip-hop  soul  diva 
suffers  for  her  art 


Brian  Logan 


HaryJ.  BGge 

Wembley  Arena 


C C I HE  most  Innovative 
I female  singer  of  our 
I decade,"  a voice 
booms  on  the  minute-long  col- 
lage of  awards,  tributes  and 
applause  that  kicks  off  the 
show.  “Who  else  is  accepted  In 
the  street  as  well  as  by  their 
peers?" 

These  are  the  props  of 
Blige's  self-image.  She  has 
swept  to  multi-million  selling 
stardom  because  "the  people 
on  the  street  relate  to  me”, 
and  because  critics  relate  her 
to  Aretha  Franklin.  Her  graft- 
ing of  old-style  soul  on  to 
mildly  hip-bop  rhythms  seat 
Share  My  World  in  at  No.  1 in 
the  Billboard  chart  and  won 
her  the  sobriquet  Queen  of 
Hip-Hop  Soul. 

Plucked  from  a Life  of  booze 
and  hopelessness  on  one  of 
New  York's  least  salubrious  • 
housing  schemes  at  the  age  of 
21.  Blige's  claim  to  soul-diva 
authenticity  is  that  God 
knows,  she's  suffered.  God 
knows,  she's  made  us  suffer, 
too,  spawning  countless 
swingbe.it  imitators,  humping 
and  grinding  their  way  into 
lugholes  worldwide. 

Saturday  gave  Mary  J.  the 
chance  to  show  London  why 
she  is  hotter  property  in  the 
US  than  those  soulless  soul 
empresses  Mariah,  Whitney 
and  Toni.  Her  previous  Brit- 
ish outings  had  been  scup- 
pered by  ailing  health  or  foil- 
ing sound  systems,  so  Blige 
came  to  Wembley  with  some- 
thing to  prove. 

Unfortunately,  she  lacks  the 
demonstrative  manner  that 
wins  friends.  For  her  London 


fans,  all  Blige  could  muster 
were  showbiz  platitudes  of  the 
"Vail  some  beautiful  people” 
variety . That  is  positively  effu- 
sive compared  with  her  inter- 
view^. I think  she’d  rather  her 
music  did  the  talking-  Which 
is  fine,  but  "Coma  Into  my  bed- 
room honey/What  I’ve  got 
will  make  you  spend  money” 
doesn’t  really  say  much.  What 
can  she  be  talking  about?  A 
second-hand  telly? 

As  her  entourage  lob  copies 
of  the  new  single  and  teddy 
bears  into  the  crowd,  the  Man- 
hattan skyline  looming  in  file 
background  is  veiled  by  a cur- 
tain dotted  with  twinkling 
Technicolor  stars.  Bilge's 
transformation  from  urban 
drop-out  to  stellar  success  is 
complete.  Mercifully,  the  hor- 
< ribly  smooth  swingbeat  pro- 
duction that  laminates  her 
recorded  sound  gives  way  to 
something  rougher  on  stage, 
j When  she  sings  hip-hop  live.  It 
is  a little  less  sanitised.  Hav- 
ing sung  with  the  Wu-Tang 
Clan,  Bilge  knows  how  rowdy 
such  music  should  be. 

Her  lived-in  drawl  makes 
soul  music  sound  soulful,  too. 
The  new  album's  Round  and 
Round  and  the  encore,  Miss- 
ing You,  display  her  usual 
soulful  lyrical  concerns — 
sloppy  love  and  sisterly 
strength  in  adversity  (“I 
should  have  left  your  ass  long 
ago”).  From  Blige  they  elicit  a 
heart- wrung  screech  that 
would  not  shame  Aretha. 

In  a brief  gig,  it  is  not  only 
her  medleys  that  seem  to 
blend  into  one  song.  But  it’s 
clear  that,  if  only  she  could 
find  a decent  songwriter, 

Mary  J.  Bilge  might  yet  justify 
comparisons  with  her  illustri- 
ous forebear. 

This  review  appeared  in 
later  editions  yesterday. 


David  Boreeford 
hJohamieitHsg 


WINNIE  Mandela 
in  effect 
launched  her 
campaign  for 
the  deputy  pres- 
idency of  South  Africa  yester- 
day with  a populist  tirade 
against  the  leadership  of  the 
African  National  Congress. 

The  attack  sets  the  scene 
i for  what  some  see  as  the  last 
chance  to  block  her  rise  to 
power.  Public  hearings  on  a 
string  of  murder  allegations 
against  her  are  due  to  be  held 
by  Bishop  Desmond  Tutu's 
truth  commission  next  week. 


President  Nelson  Mandela 
is  believed  to  be  battling  be- 
hind the  scenes  to  find  ways 
of  preventing  his  ex-wife  from 
becoming  deputy  leader  of  the 
African  National  Congress  at 
its  triennial  conference  in 
December. 

The  post  is  expected  to  fell 
vacant  when  the  country’s 
deputy  president,  Thabo 
Mbeki,  takes  over  the  leader- 
ship of  the  party  preparatory 
to  succeeding  Mr  Mandela  as 
president 

Mr  Mandela  seems  to  have 
been  instrumental  in  per- 
suading the  ANC  leadership 
to  throw  its  weight  behind  the 
party's  KwaZulu-Natal  chair- 
man, Jacob  Zcuna,  as  Mr  Mbe- 


ki’s  deputy.  But  there  are 
doubts  whether  Mr  Zuma  can 
stave  off  Mrs  Mandela's 

challenge. 

The  truth  commission  hear- 
ings into  the  “Winnie  scan- 
dal” begin  on  Monday  and  are 
expected  to  last  five  days-  She 
feces  questioning  about  seven 
murders  in  which  she  is  al- 
leged to  have  been  implicated. 
At  recent  in-camera  hearings 
she  is  believed  to  have 
hTamuri  President  Mandela  for 
much  of  the  scandal  sur- 
rounding her,  accusing  him 
of  having  "dug  up  dirt”  to 
support  his  divorce  action. 

She  is  expected  to  claim 
that  she  is  the  victim  of  a 
smear  campaign  mounted 


towards  the  end  of  the  apart- 
heid era  by  a secret  police 
unit,  Stratcom,  which  special- 
ised In  "dirty  tricks" 
operations. 

In  a long  and  rambling  in* 
terview  with  The  Star  in  Jo 
baxmesburg  Mrs  Mandela  ex- 
pressed confidence  that  she 
would  become  South  Africa’s 
deputy  president  In  an  appar- 
ent reference  to  a statement 
by  Mr  Mbeki  that  the  deputy 

leader  of  the  ANC  did  not  nec- 
essarily become  deputy  presi- 
dent of  the  country,  she  said: 
‘1  know  if  my  people  want  me 
to  be  deputy  president  1 will 
be  deputy  president.  It's  as 
simple  as  that” 

Attacking  the  ANC  leader- 
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After  the 
baggage  of  an 
American 
journalist  was 
searched,  ‘a 
certain  pair  of 
black  socks 
were  found  to 
yield  an 
extract  which 
when  soaked 
in  cold  water 
was  clearly 
established  as 
a secret  ink’ 


The  first  MI5  files  to  be  opened  In  the  history  of  the  agency,  which  was  headed  by  V— Captain  Vernon  Kell  (above  right)  main  photograph:  jason  bye 


Paranoia  over  Germans  inspired  MI5 


Agency  switched  emphasis  to 
Bolsheviks,  documents  show 


fVdmrd  norton-Taytor 


15  was  set  up  amid 
paranoia  about 
widespread  spying 
by  German  agents 
before  the  first  world  war, 
with  the  military  top  brass 
warning  that  without  a secret 
service  Britain  would  enter 
hostilities  "fatally  handi- 
capped", documents  released 
yesterday  show. 

But  the  documents  — the 
first  MI5  files  to  be  opened  in 
the  agency's  88-year  history 
— also  reveal  how  the  threat 
was  greatly  exaggerated,  how 
amateurish  the  German 
agents  were,  and  how  before 
the  war  was  over  MI5  bad 
turned  its  attention  to  domes- 
tic subversion  and  the  new 
threat  of  Bolshevism. 

"Espionage  Is  carried  out 
wholesale  in  East  Anglia  as  Is 
well  known  by  everyone  who 
rides  a bicycle  about  those 
counties  in  the  summer,” 
wrote  a War  Office  official  in 
1909,  the  year  M15  — or  M05 
as  it  was  initially  called  — 
was  established.  German 
agents  could  be  posing  as 


horsestealers,  pedlars,  chauf- 
feurs, steamship  employees 
or  canal  boatmen,  the  official 
warned. 

He  referred  to  a German 
boatswain  on  the  steam  ferry 
at  Pembroke  Dock,  and  Ger- 
man sailors  in  Plymouth  ask- 
ing questions  about  the  Brit- 
ish Navy.  A Spaniard  posing 
as  a language  teacher  at  the 
Berlitz  School  in  Portsmouth 
came  to  the  attention  of  the 
authorities  after  putting  out  a 
circular  offering  £5  for  infor- 
mation about  the  dockyards. 

Asquith's  Liberal  govern- 
ment appointed  to  head  the 
new  agency  Captain  Vernon 
Kell  — later  knighted  and 
promoted  to  major-general, 
and  known  as  **K”  — on  a sal- 
ary of  £500  a year.  By  the  start 
of  the  war,  his  staff  numbered 
10,  including  one  clerk,  a sec- 
retary, and  a housekeeper.  By 
the  end  of  the  war  the  number 
had  risen  to  844.  many  work- 
ing on  compiling  blacklists 
with  more  than  13500  names. 

On  August  4 1914,  the  day 
war  broke  out,  21  suspected 
spies  were  arrested.  The  first 
German  agent  to  be  executed, 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  was 


Earl  Lody,  a reserve  naval 
officer  caught  posing  as  an 
American.  One  agent  arrested 
was  Frederick  Gould-Schroe- 
der,  of  whom  it  was  said  that 
while  In  London  he  associ- 
ated with  “disreputable  ad- 
venturers”, but  in  Rochester 
he  "sought  out  naval  men  of 
excellent  character". 

Both  sides  in  this  new  chap- 
ter of  the  Great  Game 
engaged  in  exotic  tradecraft 
One  German  agent,  Anton 
Kuepferle,  was  arrested  in 
1915  “as  the  result  of  the  dis- 
covery of  secret  writing 
revealed  by  means  of  a hot 
iron.  The  substance  he  em- 
ployed was  lemon  juice.” 

After  the  baggage  of  George 
Bacon,  an  American  Journal- 
ist, was  searched,  "a  certain 
pair  of  black  socks  were 
found  to  yield  an  extract 
which  when  soaked  in  cold 
water  was  clearly  established 
as  a secret  ink”. 

MI5,  for  its  part,  com- 
plained that  in  Germany  "one 
cannot  get  a bed  at  an  hotel 
without  the  police  being  In- 
formed”. Its  agents  were  in- 
structed to  write  notes  using 
French  or  German  words 
written  backwards.  In  Ger- 
man ports,  they  were  advised, 
“much  may  be  done  by  feign- 
ing to  be  out  of  sorts,  and  ask- 
ing the  the  ship's  doctor  for 


medicine  which  will  serve  as 
an  an  excuse  for  frequent 
trips  below". 

But  MIS  was  already  moni- ; 
taring  new  targets.  It  reported 
from  Ireland  that  Sinn  Fein, 
despite  its  denials,  was  plan- 
ning "to  assist  the  landing  of 
German  troops  and  arms  on 
the  west  coast”. 


However,  MI5  conceded 
that  a notebook  of  the  Irish 
Republic  leader.  Eamonn  de 
Valera,  referred  not  to  Ger- 
many, but  to  “the  army  which 
was  to  be  raised  after  a suc- 
cessful rebellion  had  estab- 
lished the  Irish  Republic". 

At  home,  MI5  was  con- 
cerned about  the  growth  of 


pacifism  and  a "Bolshevist 
element"  fighting  the  "patri- 
ots”. Elsewhere,  the  files  note, 
a Bengali.  C.  K.  Cbakravarty, 
was  arrested  in  New  York 
with  a German  charged  with 
conspiring  to  attack  "British 
India  through  China". 

The  files  are  available  on 
CD-Rom.  price  £99. 
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Women,  a secret  obsession 


WOMEN,  the  MJ5  files 
reveal,  perhaps  pre-  | 
dictably,  were  used  : 
to  trap  vulnerable  men  in 
the  spying  game.  MIS  turned  ' 

to  Girl  Guides  to  ran  mes~  '■ 
sages  — on  their  honour  not  1 
to  read  papers  they  were i 
carrying.  But  by  the  end  of 
the  first  world  war,  MIS  was 
more  concerned  about 
women's  growing  political 
confidence,  writes  Richard 
Norton-Taytor. 

“The  use  of  women  in 
procuring  intelligence  for 
Germany  is  very  consider- 
able”, noted  a Whitehall 
official  in  1909.  They 
ranged  from  princesses  to 
what  he  called  the  “profes- 
sional ‘horizontal es’  ”, 

One  of  the  officers  asked 
after  the  war  to  employ 
people  to  compile  hundreds 
of  MK’s  case  histories,  Lt 
Col  Sywnfen  Jervis,  sug- 
gested the  job  was  “almost 
entirely  journalistic”.  But 
he  warned  that  the  compil- 
ers would  have  an  Inside 


ML5’s  1918  Christmas  card 
marked  ‘The  Hidden  Hand’ 


knowledge  of  the  “secret 
workings”  of  counter-espi- 
onage and  M15  and  might 
leak  the  information. 

“All  men  have  their 
price,”  he  warned,  “it  may 
not  be  money  (it  may  be  a 
decoration  or  a Dancing 
Girl). . 


| By  1918.  M15  had  Its  eyes 
on  the  emerging  feminist 
movement.  "The  various 
feminist  societies  are  . . . 
gathering  their  forces”, 

reported  an  MIS  officer. 

“Female  suffrage  means 
a Woman’s  Party  and  the 
extreme  left  of  the  party  is 
coming  into  being,”  he 
noted.  "It  Is  concerning  It- 
I self  with  self-government 
for  Ireland  and  India  at 
least  as  much  as  the  war 
and  is  linking  up  with  'ad- 
vanced* men's  groups  on 
these  issues”. 

British  agents  celebrated 
victory  to  the  war  with  a 
“Hush-Hush  Review” 
which  looked  back  to  “the 
jokes  and  laughter  and  the 
fun  we  had  In  MI5”. 

The  agency  sent  round  a 
Christmas  card  that  year 
wishing  its  Mends  “Man- 
j kind’s  Immortal  Victory  to 
the  New  Year”,  under  a fie- 1 
role  figure  stabbing  a mon- 
ster is  written:  “The  Hid- 
den Hand”. 
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PORTRAIT  OF  THE  ARTIST . . . 


PORTRAIT  OF  THE  REAL  ARTIST 


Kathleen  Petya  rre . . . won  prizes  For  her  haunting  expressions  of  a woman’s  experience  Kay  Beamish . . . admitted  work  was  really  his  own  and  lamented;  ‘My  mum  was  upset  my  name  wasn't  orfit  We  were  going  to  tell  but  got  in  too  deep1 

My  brush  with  aboriginal  art,  by  hoaxster 


Prize-winning  works  depicting 
a sacred  female  ritual  painted 
by  a man  who  spent  too  long  in 
the  sun,  reports  Dan  Glaister 


THE  paintings  formed 
part  of  the  "sacred 
women’s  dreaming" 
ritual,  a centrepiece 
of  aboriginal  culture. 
Kathleen  Petyarre’s  dense, 
complex,  images  were  ac- 
claimed, her  canvasses  won 
prizes  and  sold  for  thousands. 

But  the  booming  aboriginal 
art  industry  has  suffered  a 
blow  with  the  claim  that  the 
haunting  expressions  or  a 
woman's  experience  are.  in 


fact,  the  painful  expressions 
of  a balding,  gap-toothed  man 
with  sunstroke. 

Bearded,  tattooed  Ray  Beam- 
ish, originally  from  Wales, 
said  at  the  weekend  that  he 
bad  painted  the  aboriginal- 
style  works,  including  a series 
of  50  abstract  sand  dune-like 
paintings  which  have  sold  for 
as  much  as  £21,500  each.  The 
inspiration  came  when  he  was 
caught  outside  without  a bat 

“The  sun  got  to  me  and  1 


thought  1 was  going  to  die,” 
he  told  an  Australian  news- 
paper. “I  dunno  — there  was 
a spirit,  something,  that 
saved  me.  Then,  bingo,  out 
came  this  painting.” 

It  is  not  the  first  time  ab- 
original art  has  been  revealed 
as  the  product  of  modern 
rather  than  ancient  tradition. 
In  March  the  true  identity  of 
acclaimed  aboriginal  artist 
Eddie  Burrup  was  revealed. 
He  turned  out  to  be  82-year- 
old  Elizabeth  Durack,  a 
painter  from  Western  Austra- 
lia of  Irish  descent 
In  the  same  month  Wanda 
Koolmatrie,  the  author  of  the 
prize-winning  aboriginal  book 
My  Own  Sweet  Time,  hailed 
as  "a  distinctive  new  voice  in 
aboriginal  women's  autobiog- 
raphy", was  unmasked  as  a 


middle-aged  man  called  Leon 
Carmen.  The  book,  which  won 
literary  awards  and  became  a 
set  text  in  schools,  was  the 
product  of  Carmen  and  a liter- 
ary agent  who  decided  a book 
by  a part-aboriginal  woman 
would  have  a better  chance  of 
being  published  than  the  first 
novel  of  a white  man. 

Beamish  was  uncovered  by 
a suspicious  Melbourne  art 
dealer.  “I  bad  been  convinced 
for  some  time  that  Beamish 
was  the  painter,1'  Hank  Ebes 
told  the  Australian,  “so  I in- 
terviewed him  and  recorded 
his  answers  on  tape.  1 also 
asked  Kathleen  whether  she 
agreed  with  his  claims  he  had 
conceived  this  style  and  was 
the  main  painter  of  the 
award-winning  work.  She 
completely  agreed  with  Ray's 


Not  what 
they  seem 


□ Australian  writer  Helen 
Demidenko  (left),  suppos- 
edly the  daughter  of  an  Im- 
poverished Ukrainian-Irish 
immigrant  family  who  won 
a top  Australian  literary 
prize,  turned  out  to  come 
from  a well-off  English  fam- 
ily, the  Darvilles. 

□ Australian  poet  Era 
Malley,  a deceased  garage 
mechanic  who  gained  some 
success  in  the  United  States 
in  the  1940s.  was  the 
product  of  two  Australian 
poets  with  a sense  of 
humour. 


□ Avant-garde  Japanese 
poet  Araki  Yasusada,  whose 
wife  and  daughter  had  been 
killed  by  the  Hiroshima 

blast  turned  out  to  be  the 
figment  of  a college  profes- 
sor’s imagination. 

□ Kenneth  Hutcheson,  an 
artist  working  with  rotting 
flesh  and  excrement,  was 
featured  in  a 1991  television 
documentary  called  Art  Is 
Dead,  Long  Live  TV.  More 
than  dead,  Hutcheson  did 
not exist 

□ The  post-Cubist  artist 
Bruno  Hat  staged  an  exhibi- 
tion of  his  work  In  the 
1940s.  He  never  existed. 

□ The  Jack  Duckworth 
Memorial  Clinic  for  addicts 


of  television  soap  operas 
attracted  much  press.  It  was 
intended  as  a publicity 
stunt  for  an  unpublished 
novel  but  the  media  took  it 
seriously. 

□ The  Financial  Times 
recently  published  an  anal- 
ysis of  a previously  un- 
known Egyptian  Gnostic 
text  that  had  been  discov- 
ered by  an  obscure  Ameri- 
can professor.  Batson  D 
Sealing. 

□ Jacob  d’  Ancona's 
recently  published  The  City 
Of  Light,  purporting  to 
describe  the  travels  of  a 
man  who  discovered  China 
before  Marco  Polo,  has  been 
dismissed  by  many  as  a 
hoax. 


Funds  blow  to  debt-ridden  RSC 


Dan  Glaister 
Arts  Correspondent 


THE  Royal  Shakespeare 
Company  has  debts  of 
£1.6  million,  it  emerged 
yesterday.  The  company 
blamed  standstill  funding 
from  the  Arts  Council  and  a 
{toniiwp  in  tourist  numbers 
and  theatre  attendance  for  the 
slump. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  presi- 
dent of  the  RSC,  joined  in  the 
criticisms  of  arts  funding  yes- 
terday when  he  addressed  its 
annual  general  meeting. 

*1  am  very  disturbed  by  the 
many  difficulties  and  frustra- 
tions that  people  running  arts 
organisations  in  this  country 
experience,"  he  said.  “More 
and  more  people  tend  to  feel 
that  the  arts  are  given  a 


secondary  or  even  tertiary 
Importance.  As  a result  of 
that,  it  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  get  the  pri- 
vate sector  funding  which  Is 
needed.” 

The  RSC,  which  receives  an 
annual  subsidy  of  £8.4 
million,  joins  the  English 
National  Opera  and  the  Royal 
Opera  House  on  the  list  of 
national  companies  with  fi- 
nancial problems.  The  Royal 
National  Theatre  is  the  only 
one  in  good  financial  health: 
it  has  a deficit  of  £91,000. 

The  RSC  has  received 
roughly  the  same  funding 
since  1992-93,  when  it  was  £8 
mm  inn,  in  1991  it  had  a deficit 
of  £3.1  million,  which  was 
gradually  reduced.  The  RSC 
argues  that  the  standstill 
funding  since  1993-94  repre- 
sents a real-term  cut  of  20  per 


cent,  costing  the  company 
£2.6  million. 

But  plans  for  the  RSC  to  use 
National  Lottery  funds  to  en- 
able it  to  build  its  way  out  of 
trouble  with  a £50  million 
refurbishment  of  its  Straford- 
upon-Avon  home  received  a 
blow  yesterday  when  the  Arts 
Council  announced  a cap  on 
the  amount  available  for  capi- 
tal projects.  A fund  of  £200 
million  over  eight  years  will 
be  set  aside  for  large-scale 
projects  of  national  or  inter- 
national significance. 

While  most  of  the  major 
projects  have  been  awarded, 
there  are  a few  outstanding 
schemes,  including  the  South 
Bank  Centre,  originally  bid- 
ding for  £113  million,  and  the 
Bristol  Harbourside  Centre, 
seeking  £65  million. 

With  the  RSC  expecting  the 


award  of  £2  million  towards 
its  feasibility  study,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a bid  for  funding  of 
the  £50  million  scheme,  it  is 
dear  that  the  £200  million  set 
aside  for  major  projects  will 
not  stretch  to  cover  all  the 
planned  schemes. 

An  Arts  Council  spokes- 
woman said:  “We’re  putting 
out  a dear  signal  to  the  arts 
community  that  it's  no  longer 
a bottomless  pit.  It's  a warn- 
ing to  say  to  people  that  their 
expectations  have  got  to  be 
more  realistic-'’ 

William  Weston,  general 
manager  of  the  RSC,  said:  “It 
would  be  a shame  if  the  rela- 
tively small  number  of  large 
regional  projects  didn’t  get 
out  of  the  starting  blocks.  We 
will  continue  to  make  repre- 
sentations for  proper  regional 
representation.” 


The  hills  slope  away,  willow  and  birch  blurring  the  edges  of  rich 

(leathered  ground  where  young  trees  reach  towards  a fores*  filled 

with  their  parents,  the  mighty  Caledonian  pines  of  Scotland. 

From  here  it  is  impossible  to  hear  the  anger  in  the  valley  below. 

Ruaridh  Nicbll  on  a little  local  difficulty  in  the  Cairngorms 
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version  of  events  and  said 
that  from  now  on  she  would 
be  doing  her  paintings  en- 
tirely by  herself.” 

The  administrators  of  the 
£8,000  National  Aboriginal 
and  Torres  Strait  Islander  Art 
Award,  which  Petyarre  won 
in  1996,  said  it  was  up  to  her  to 
respond  to  the  allegation  that 
the  winning  painting,  Storm 
In  Aknangkere  Country,  was 
by  Beamish.  “There  is  no 
doubt  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
work  but  the  issue  is  whether 
It  is  by  an  indigenous  artist 


and  therefore  fits  the  criteria 
of  the  award,”  said  Jacqueline 
Healey,  the  director  of  the  Mu- 
seum and  Art  Gallery  of  the 
Northern  Territory,  which  ad- 
ministers the  award. 

Ron  Radford,  director  of  the 
Art  Gallery  of  South  Austra- 
lia, which  holds  some  of  Pet- 
yarre's  paintings,  pointed  out 
that  it  was  common  practice 
for  aboriginal  artists  to  be  as- 
sisted by  family  members. 
"It's  quite  acknowledged  that 
Rubens  had  a number  of  as- 
sistants working  on  finishing 


off  his  works  but  that  doesn't 
make  them  any  the  less  sig- 
nificant,” he  said. 

Observers  of  aboriginal  art 
consider  the  hoax  to  be  Car 
from  an  isolated  incident 
“What  this  means  in  the 
broader  context  is  that  a 
storm  of  serious  proportions 
will  hit  the  aboriginal  art  in- 
dustry,” said  Susan  McCul- 
loch. an  Australian  art 
writer.  “The  incident  will 
cause  dismay  and  some  panic. 
This  instance  of  misattribu- 
tion  is  tbe  most  dramatic  but 


it  is  far  from  the  only  case. 
Some  positives  may  come 
from  these  revelations  — they 
can  only  help  towards  a gen- 
eral industry  dean-up.” 

Aboriginal  art  has  been  fea- 
tured In  the  UK  in  exhibi- 
tions at  the  Hayward  Gallery 
in  London  and  tbe  Museum  of 
Modem  Art  in  Oxford. 

Beamish  said  at  the  week- 
end that  he  was  sorry.  “My 
mum  was  upset  that  my  name 
wasn't  on  it”  he  said.  “We 
were  going  to  tell  but  we  just 
got  in  too  deep.” 
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The  Teenage  Conor  That  provides  specialist  hospital  units 
• young  people  suffering  from  canat  • 

C,  in  these  writs,  there  ore  no  smaO  children,  or  old  people. 
Just  teenagers.  ■ ■ 

7 bey'nt  grim  the  best  taedkal  treatment  available.-  And  Jul f 
. emotional,  social,  psychological,  educational  and  recreational  support. 

. The  good  news  is.  that  In  these  units  1S?i  more  teenagers  progress  • 
to  full  recovery.  . • 

The  not-so-good  news  is-  that  cadi  'writ  costs  £300,000!  Three 
are  up  arid  tunmttg  But  U*  need  twenty  all  told. 

Please  ghv  .as  generously  as  you'  tan.  And  help  us  look  cancer 
straight  w die  fur. 
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4 BRITAIN 


Six  other  police  cleared  at  Old  Bailey 


Met  officer  is  convicted  of  assault 


PC  Paul  Evans  'lost  his  cool’ 


Duncan  Campbofl 
and  Alison  Daniels 


H METROPOLITAN 
police  officer  was 
convicted  at  the 
Hold  Bailey  yester- 
of  assaulting  a 
student  on  the  eve  of  a festi- 
val for  the  homeless  In  north 
London. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  £2 
million  trial,  one  of  the  long- 
est and  costliest  cases  Involv- 
ing police  officers,  six  other 
officers  from  Stoke  Newing- 
ton police  station  were 
cleared  or  all  charges  relating 
to  an  alleged  attack  on  a 
group  of  young  people  in  May 
1994. 

PC  Paul  Evans,  aged  32,  an 
officer  with  10  years’  service, 
‘lost  his  cool”  and  assaulted 
Ben  Swarbrick,  the  court  was 
told. 
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Mr  Swarbrick  told  the 
eight-week  trial  that  17-stone 
PC  Evans  kicked  him  at  least 
20  times  and  beat  him  with  a 
truncheon,  first  in  the  street 
and  later  at  the  station. 

The  prosecution  claimed 
that  police  conduct  had  been 
brutal  and  unprovoked,  but 
PC  Evans'  counsel  told  Judge 
Graham  Boal  that  he  was  not 
a loud  mouthed  bully  but  a 
dedicated  officer  who  “over- 
reacted** in  the  heat  of  the 
moment 

After  deliberating  for  seven 
days  the  jury  found  Evans 
guilty  of  affray  after  using  or 
threatening  unlawful  vio- 
lence. He  was  remanded  to 
await  sentence  and  faces  ex- 
pulsion from  the  force.  He 
was  cleared  of  other  charges 
angging  assault  false  impris- 
onment and  conspiring  to  per- 
vert the  course  of  justice. 

Officers  Martin  Pearl,  aged 


Police  officers  and  others  attending  to  those  injured  In  the  incident  in  May  1996  which  led  to  the  case  concluded  yesterday  at  the  old  Bailey 


34,  David  Hay,  aged  29,  Colin 
MacLennan.  aged  31,  Mark 
Astley,  aged  25,  Dustin  Irri- 
■ barren,  aged  28,  and  Emma 
Flannigan,  aged  28,  were  all 
bleared  of  conspiring  to  per- 
vert the  course  of  justice  by 
writing  up  false  accounts  of 
what  happened. 

Astley,  Irribarren,  Hay  and 
Pearl  were  cleared  of  affray. 
Astley  and  Irribarren  were 


cleared  of  assault  Astley,  Ir- 
rf  barren,  Hay  and  Pearl  were 
cleared  of  false 
imprisonment 

The  six  had  denied  all  the 
charges.  They  remain  sus- 
pended until  it  Is  decided 
whether  there  are  any  disci- 
plinary matters  outstanding 
against  them. 

The  court  had  earlier  been 
told  that  many  music  fang 


and  travellers  had  arrived  for 
the  festival,  a group  went  to 
see  punk  bands  in  a pub  in 
Clapton,  east  London.  A fruit 
machine  was  vandalised  and 
the  police  called.  A police  car 
window  was  then  broken  and 
back-up  summoned.  More 
than  20  officers  arrived.  The 
defence  said  they  faced  a 
“riotous"  situation,  had  been 
pelted  with  bottles,  and  made 


12  arrests  to  protect 
themselves. 

Those  who  later  became 
prosecution  witnesses  alleged 
a number  of  officers  beat  up 
six  people  and  then  fabricated 

a f*n<u>  qpimt  fhum 

Mr  Swarbrick,  arrested 
daring  the  fracas,  told  the 
court  he  asked  for  the  num- 
ber of  one  arresting  officer. 
“The  next  thing  I knew  X was 


being  kicked  by  many  officers 
and  bit  with  a truncheon  . ■ . 
At  the  station  yard,  PC  Evans 
told  me  to  look  the  other  way. 
He  started  kicking  me  on  my 
leftside. 

“I  told  him  i wanted  to  see 
his  face.  He  said:  ‘You'll 
remember  my  face  until  the 
day  you  die  and  that  will  be 
very  soon.'  I was  kicked 
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Of  those  charged  on  public 
order  offences,  five  were  ac- 
quitted by  Highbury  toa&sr 
trates,  and  four  agreed  to  be 
bound  over  at  Snares  brook 
crown  court  when  the  prose- 
cution offered  no  evidence. 

The  Met  now  faces  a serms 
of  civil  actions  for  wrongful 
arrest,  false  Imprisonment 
and  assault  as  a result  of  the 
incident 


BA’s  proposal  for  cheap,  no-frills  offshoot  causes  turbulence 


Keith  Harper 
Transport  Editor 


FARES  up  to  a third 
cheaper  than  economy 
prices  are  to  be  offered 
by  British  Airways  with  its 
own  new  "no-frills”  company, 
sparking  fears  that  smaller 
low-cost  carriers  could  be  put 
out  of  business. 

The  new  airline  was  an- 


nounced yesterday  by  BA.  It 
will  be  based  at  Stansted,  in 
Essex,  operate  as  a separate 
business,  and  will  have  its 
own  name,  management  and 
workers.  It  is  planned : to 
break  even  within  three 
years. 

It  will  fly  eight  Boeing  737- 
300  aircraft  from  early  next 
year,  starting  with  five  desti- 
nations in  Italy,  Spain,  Scan- 
dinavia, Prance  and  Ger- 


many. No  free  food  or  drinks 
will  be  served  on  the  148-seat 
aircraft 

Stansted  was  chosen  be- 
cause of  its  spare  capacity 
and  overcrowding  at  Heath- 
row and  Gatwick.  The  chief 
executive.  Barbara  Passant. 
37,  was  pulled  in  to  organise 
the  project  from  New  York  in 
May.  where  she  bad  been 
BA’s  US  general  manager, 

Ms  Cassani.  who  has  held 


several  managerial  jobs  dur- 
ing her  10-year  career  with 
BA,  said  that  she  had  already 
met  the  airline  pilots'  union. 
Balpa.  She  denied  that  the 
organisation,  would  be  a “Tro- 
jan horse”  within  BA  and 
that  the  150  staff  would  be  em- 
ployed to  undercut  the  pay. 
rates  of  existing  staff. 

Most  low-cost  companies 
reacted  with  dismay,  with  the 
exception  of  Ryanair,  which 


Lung  cancer  sufferers  face 
life-threatening  x-ray  delays 


Chris  Mihill 

Medical  Correspondent 


THE  Macmillan  Cancer 
Relief  charity  said  yes- 
terday that  while  smok- 
ing prevention  remained  the 
key  to  beating  lung  cancer, 
many  sufferers  failed  to  seek 
or  receive  the  prompt  treat- 
ment that  could  extend  their 
lives. 

Nicholas  Young,  the  chari- 
ty’s chief  executive,  said  the 
Government's  Formula  One 
decision  was  wrong,  and  the 
Prime  Minister  bad  “failed  to 
light  a candle"  that  would 
have  protected  young  people. 

A report  for  the  charity  on 
lung  cancer  care  based  on 
patients'  experiences  had 
found  ignorance  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  symptoms ; a third  of 
those  roughing  up  blood  or 
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having  a persistent  cough  de- 
layed seeing  their  GP  for  one 
to  four  months. 

However,  40  per  cent  then 
had  to  wait  more  than  two 
weeks  to  get  a chest  X-ray. 
and  15  per  cent  waited  be- 
tween one  and  six  months  — 
despite  national  guidelines 
saying  within  a week.  Diagno- 
sis should  be  given  within 
two  weeks,  but  a third  waited 
more  than  three  weeks  and  a 
sixth  more  than  a month. 
Only  39  per  cent  felt  they 
were  told  the  result  in  a sensi- 
tive way. 

Only  a third  of  GPs  felt  hos- 
pitals told  them  enough  to 
help  patients  make  treatment 
decisions.  Patients  said  they 
felt  largely  abandoned  once 
hospital  treatment  finished: 
more  than  a third  received  no 
professional  help  at  home. 

The  charity  has  written  two 


leaflets  to  explain  symptoms 
and  treatments,  and  in  March 
hopes  to  offer  a treatment  for 
breathlessness,  one  of  the 
most  debilitating  symptoms. 

There  are  40,000  fresh  cases 
of  lung  cancer  a year  in  Brit- 
ain, and  more  than  35,000 
deaths.  Robert  Milroy,  a con- 
sultant at  StobhiU  hospital  in 
Glasgow,  said  many  lung  can- 
cer patients  faced  a “care  lot- 
tery”. He  contrasted  their  di- 
agnosis and  treatment  with 
that  now  available  for  breast 
cancer:  “It  can  be  2 A months 
before  being  offered  an  opera- 
tion. No  women  with  breast 
cancer  would  be  treated  like 
that”  But  lung  cancer  was 
more  and  more  a a women's 
problem:  as  an  increasing 
proportion  of  smokers,  as  car- 
ers of  sufferers,  and  as  moth- 
ers whose  children  were  tar- 
geted by  the  tobacco  industry. 


Dr  Milroy  said  that  80  per 
cent  of  those  with  lung  cancer 
died  within  a year,  but  swift 
diagnosis  and  treatment 
could  give  a better  chance  of 
survival,  and  certainly  gave 
extra  months  to  spend  with 
families. 

Paul  Boateng,  junior  health 
minister,  endorsed  ending  de- 
lays and  giving  patients  bet- 
ter information;  he  also  said 
ageism  was  an  issue,  as  more 
than  40  per  cent  of  lung  can- 
cer patients  were  aged  more 
than  75  and  were  not  offered 
the  same  treatments  as 
younger  people. 

Mr  Boateng  justified  the 
Government’s  Formula  One 
decision  by  pointing  to  volun- 
tary restrictions  on  tobacco 
advertising  on  cars  and  race 
tracks  which  would  not  apply 
if  the  sport  went  abroad  but 
was  still  seen  on  TV. 


Girl  barred  from  school 
after  parent’s  assault 


Clare  Dyer 

Legal  Correspondent 


A 12-year-old  girl  refused  a 
school  place  because  of 
her  father’s  violent  be- 
havtoufc  lost  her  High  Court 
challenge  to  the  decision 
yesterday. 

Mr  Justice  Harrison 
refused  to  order  Southlands 
community  school  in  New 
Romney,  Kent,  to  admit  the 
"blameless"  child  of  a man 
who  Mad  attacked  the  head 
teacher  in  a row  over  an  elder 
daughter  who  was  already  at 
the  school. 

Cherie  Booth  QC,  who  rep- 
resented the  girt,  said  the 
refusal  by  David  Blunkett,  the 
Education  Secretary,  to  order 
thfi  girl’s  admittance  was  un- 
reasonable and  unlawful  But 
the  judge  ruled  that  Mr  Blun- 
kett had  tafa»n  account  of  all 
the  relevant  factors  and  had 
acted  reasonably  and  prag- 
matically. 

The  family  of  the  girl  had 
argued  that  the  governors  of 
the  grant-maintained  compre- 
hensive were  in  breach  of  the 
principle  of  parental  choice. 


They  also  attacked  the  legal- 
ity of  Mr  Blunketfs  move  to 
revoke  the  decision  of  his 
Tory  predecessor,  Gillian 
Shephard,  that  the  governors 
should  admit  the  girL 

The  row,  over  the  elder 
child's  school  uniform,  hap- 
pened In  May  1995  and  led  to 
the  father's  conviction  for 
common  assault  on  head 
teacher  Eamonn  CahilL 

The  judge  said  Mr  Cahill 
maintained  that  the  father 
had  attempted  to  strangle 
him,  while  the  father  insisted 
he  had  only  barred  his  way 
from  the  room. 

The  12-year -old  had  good 
reports  from  her  primary 
school,  but  Southlands 
thought  her  elder  siblings  a 
source  of  trouble  which  in- 
cluded truancy,  bullying,  set- 
ting fire  to  property,  theft  and 
indecent  exposure.  The  gover- 
nors feared  industrial  action 
from  teachers  if  they  admit- 
ted her. 

The  father  frees  civil  pro- 
ceedings concerned  with  inju- 
ries to  the  headteacher  and 
two  members  pf  staff! 

Mr  Justice  Harrison  ruled 
that  the  Secretary  of  State 


had  a power,  not  a duty,  to 

issue  a direction  to  admit  He 
was  not  obliged  to  enforce  pa- 
rental preference,  audit  was 
right  he  should  decide  it  was 
in  the  child's  best  interests 
for  her  to  go  to  another  school 
that  was  taking  a positive  at- 
titude towards  her.  She  had 
lost  a year’s  schooling,  and 
the  education  authority  was 
offering  free  transport  to  the 
other  school. 

The  judge  also  refused  the 
family's  application  for  a 
court  order  instructing  the 
governors  to  admit  her.  The 
governors  had  admitted  they 
were  in  breach  of  their  duty 
by  not  doing  so,  but  the  judge 
said  the  remedy  was  a discre- 
tionary one  which  he  had  de- 
cided not  to  gran  l 

He  granted  leave  to  appeal 
alter  being  told  by  Ms  Booth’s 
junior,  Samantha  Leek:  “This 
case  goes  right  to  the  heart  of 
. . . what  is  Important  in  edu- 
cation law  and  may  set  a pre- 
cedent for  creating  an  under- 
class of  children  refused 
admission  to  school  because 
of  their  parents’  behaviour," 

The  girl's  father  said:  “I  am 
very  unhappy.” 


said  it  welcomed  the  competi- 
tion. Ryanair,  one  of  the  few 
no-frills  operators  with  a 
healthy  profit,  said:  “Let 
battle  commence..  We’re  not 
bothered.” 

-But  the  Luton-based  car- 
rier. EasyJet,  said  it  was  con- 
sulting its  lawyers  and  might 
take  BA  to  court  to  prevent 
the  new  organisation  from 
taking  off. 

It  was  concerned  that  BA 
would  plough  huge  profits 
earned  from  intercontinental 
frights  into  subsidising  its 
low-cost  airline. 

Tony  Anderson,  EasyJefs 
sales  marketing  director, 
said:  “BA  must  be  able  to 
prove  it’s  doing  it  to  make 
money,  not  just  to  drive  ns 
out  of  business.” 

Franco  Mancassola,  chair- 
man and  chief  executive  of 
Debonair  Airways,  also  based 
at  Luton,  called  on  the 
smaller  operators  to  combat 
BA’s  threat  by  sharing  check- 
in terminals  and  ground  staff! 

If  BA’s  new  offshoot  had 
been  created  with  “the  sole 
purpose  of  destroying  compe- 
tition'', it  would  seek  every 
possible  legal  remedy  to  stop 
“this  dominant  position  of 
abuse  of  power”. 
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for  three: 
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Richard  Branson,  who 
owns  Virgin  Airways,  said 
that  BA's  announcement  was 
typical  of  a firm  which  hated 
competition. 

The  plans  threatened  the 
smaller  carriers,  who  were  al- 
ready flying  or  planning  to  fly 
most  of  BA's  routes  from 
their  existing  London  bases  at 
Luton  or  Stansted.  Virgin 


would  support  these  carriers 
In  any  moves  they  made  to 
the  European  CQmmission. 

But  Ms  Cassani  rejected  the 
idea  that  BA  was  gunning  for 
its  competitors.  “That  is  cer- 
tainly not  my  style.  There  is 
plenty  of  room  in  the  market 
for  us.  We  believe  that  there 
is  a slightly  different  market 
and  that  includes  business 


Barbara  Cassani  has  had 
talks  with  the  pilots’  union, 
and  denies  that  the  new 
carrier's  150  employees 
would  be  used  to  undercut 
the  pay  rates  of  existing  BA 
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people  like  the  self-em- 
ployed," she  said. 

Some  of  the  no-frills  carri- 
ers had  a poor  reputation 
over  safety.  But  safety  was 
her  main  priority,  and  she 
would  ensure  that  all  the  air- 
craft were  subjected  to  BA’s 
own  rigid  safety  checks. 

The  BAA  welcomed  the 
extra  business  for  Stansted. 


John  lizard 


THE  THREE  men 

walked  into  Le  Gav- 
roche  at  8pm.  Five 
hours  later  their  bill  for  a 
three-course  dinner  came 
to  £13,091.20. 

Only  £216  went  on  food. 
Cigars  and  spirits  cost 
£845.  The  men  blew  the  rest 
— £12,030  — on  six  bottles 
of  wine.  But  one  — a 1985 
Romanise  Conti,  the  most 
expensive  in  Le  Gavroche's 
cellar  at  £4,950,  proved 
“still  a bit  young”.  They 
gave  the  bottle  to  the  staff! 

Silvano  Giraldin,  general 
manager  of  the  Michelin 
two-star  restaurant  in  May- 
fair,  central  London,  said: 
“I  am  sure  this  new  record 
will  be  broken  shortly. 
There  are  many  more 
people  who  can  afford  it 
these  days.  These  people, 
they  make  fast  money,  they 
live  in  the  fast  lane.”. 

lie  Gavroche,  owned  by 
the  Roux  brothers,  charges 
a £50  winiwinm  for  dinner. 
Its  wine  list  starts  at 
£16.50.  Guidebooks  advise 
customers  to  expect  to  pay 
an  “average”  £70  a head. 

The  men  who  came  to  din- 
ner one  night  in  late 
September  were  above  that 
league.  They  were  “cele- 
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Wine 
'49  Krug  champagne} 
DRC  Montrachat  - 
Romanes  Conti  . 

'61  Chateau  Latour 
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bra  ting  a fantastic  business 
deal**,  Mr  Giraldin  said. 
“They  were  not  ostenta- 
tions.” They  were  middle- 
aged;  one  was  also  celebrat- 
ing his  50th  birthday. 

They  began  with  a 1949 
Krug  champagne  (£560). 
then  hit  fine  clarets  and 
burgundies  — a 1985  DRC 
Montrachet  (£1,400),  a 1954 
Haul  Brion  (£2,100),  a 1967 
Chateau  D*Yquem  (£1,070) 
and  a 1961  Chateau  Latour 
(£1,960).  Allowing  for  sedi- 
ment In  the  bottles,  they 
drank  about  eight  glasses 
each. 

Gver  cigars,  they  ordered 
£750  worth  of  spirits,  in- 
cluding an  Armagnac 
bought  for  a fellow-diner 
who  had  congratulated 
them  on  their  deaL 


Clegg  accusers 
‘shift  the  posts’ 


John  Muffin 
Ireland  Correspondent 


Lawyers  for  Lee  ciegg, 
the  paratrooper  fighting 
a conviction  for  murder- 
ing a joyrider  in  Belfast,  yes- 
terday accused  Northern  Ire- 
land's Director  of  Public 
Prosecutions  of  shifting  the 
goalposts  to  uphold  a guilty 
verdict. 

Anthony  Scrivener  QC,  rep- 
resenting Clegg,  told  North- 
ern Ireland's  Court  of  Appeal 
that  scientific  tests  carried 
out  after  the  soldier's  convic- 
tion In  effect  cleared  him.  The 
prosecution  had  agreed  with 
their  conclusions,  he  said. 

The  prosecution  case  at  the 
1993  trial  to  Belfast  had  been 
that  Cleg®  had  fired  the  fatal 
shot  at  Karen  Reilly,  aged  18 
a passenger  to  a stolen  car’ 
from  5Cfl  after  it  had  passed 
him  and  was  no  longer  a 
threat  Mr  Scrivener  said 
That  was  impossible,  and  the 
prosecution’s  expert  witness 
had  accepted  that. 

Mr  Scrivener  said  the  pros- 
ecution would  now  present 
events  to  the  appeal  court 
that  the  fatal  shot  could  have 
beeo  fired  from  soofL  That 
had  not  been  alleged  at  the 
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s?  bun*t  Which  killed 
Ms  Redly  as  a stolen  Vanv 
hall  Astra  sped  through  ^ 
army  checkpoint  in  west  Bel- 


frst  Martin  Peake,  ; 
the  driver,  was  also  Id 
Clegg  was  relea 
licence  in  July.  1995. 
lost  two  previous 
against  conviction.  H 
a PT  instructor  at  C 
Barracks  to  Yorkshire 
Clegg's  defence  at  : 
was  that  he  had  sh 
times  at  the  front  of  tl 
it  careered  to  ware 
while  his  fourth  shot 
its  side. 

Mr  Justice  Campt 
tnal  judge,  ruled  that 
three  shots  were  into 
of  the  car.  The  crack 
ouliet  was  aimed  at  i 
had  passed,  ruling  ( 
defence. 

Mr  Scrivener  ye, 
outlined  tests  by 
Home  Office  forensic 
G reham  Reus  haw  wh 
cated  that  the  fatal  s 
M from  the  side  of 
Tests  by  Strathclydi 
gave  similar  results. 
After  studying  the 
dines,  Gary  M 
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BRITAIN  5 

1 %||l  News  in  brief 

1 Police  believe  motive  for  ‘ruthless  and  premeditated’  murder  of  1 4-year-old  may  have  been  sexual 

Trust  settles 
over  drug  death 

SMSSSTA, 

cbelle  Paul,  who  died  from  liver  fail  ure  after  taking  ecstasy 

A spokesman  for  Aberdeen  Royal  Hospitals  NHS  Trust  raid  it 
did  not  admit  liability  but  had  settled  with  Carolann  Paul,  of 
Aberdeen,  who  sued  the  trust  after  a sheriff  criticised  doctors 
tor  tailing  to  carry  out  a liver  test  on  the  teenager 

Michelle  was  admitted  to  Aberdeen  Royal  Infirmary  with, 
suspected  hepatitis  in  November  1995  and  spent  two  weeks 
there  before  being  transferred  to  the  Scottish  liver  transplant 
unit  at  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary  where  she  died 

MrsPaul,  aged  37,  had  claimed  Michelle  had  been  refused  a 
liver  transplant  on  moral  grounds  but  following  a fatal  accident 
inquiry  a sheriff  said  doctors  at  Edinburgh  were  right  to  deny 
the  her  a transplant  But  Sheriff  Graeme  Warner  described  the 
actions  of  the  doctors  at  Aberdeen  as  “little  short  of  cata- 
strophic". a simple  test  would  have  allowed  doctors  to  realise 
much  more  quickly  that  the  situation  was  serious. 

Sex  case  judge  blames  media 

A CONTROVERSIAL  judge  who  stopped  the  trial  of  a man  on  sex 
charges  blamed  the  media  yesterday.  Judge  John  Prosser  was 
quoted  as  saying  “It  islike  the  dentist  putting  his  bands  in  your 
mouth  and  asking  you  what  you  are  going  to  do  for  the  day"  after  a 
women  was  asked  by  the  prosecuting  counsel  whether  she  had 
said  anything  during  her  oral  seat  ordeaL 

The  judge  said  he  had  to  accede  to  applications  by  prosecution 
and  defence  counsel  to  abort  the  trial  at  Cardiff  cfmn  court  of 
Harold  Baker,  aged  48,  because  the  widespread  reporting  or  the 
woman's  reaction  to  his  comments  might  have  prejudiced  the 
jury. 

Judge  Prosser,  aged  as,  has  been  involved  in  controversy  before 
over  comments  in  sex  offence  cases.  In  1993  he  ordered  a l&year- 
old  rapist  to  pay  his  schoolgirl  victim  £500  for  “a  good  holiday”. 
Earlier  this  month  he  told  a 14-year-old  girl  giving  evidence  by 
video  link  of  an  alleged  rape  to  stop  “sulking  like  a baby”  after  she 
turned  her  face  from  the  camera.  — Clare  Dyer 

Go-ahead  for  secrets  trial 

JOHN  MORRIS,  the  Attorney  General,  yesterday  gave  the  go- 
ahead  for  the  prosecution  of  Richard  Tomlinson,  qgpd  34,  a former 
MIS  agent  charged  with  passing  information  to  an  Australian 
publisher. 

Mr  Tomlinson  was  refused  bail  at  Bow  Street  magistrates 
court,  central  London  and  will  become  the  first  person  to  be 
prosecuted  under  the  1989  Official  Secrets  Act  John  Wadham,  his 
lawyer  and  director  of  Liberty  said  afterwards  that  be  was 
particularly  disappointed  since  Labour  opposed  the  act  when 
they  were  in  opposition.  — Richard  NortonrTaytor 


Anonymity  for  Aids  victim 

AN  ILLEGAL  Brasilian  tourist  suffering  from  Aids  should  be 
allowed  to  keep  his  identity  secret  while  be  battles  to  stay  in 
Britain,  a High  Court  judge  ruled  today. 

Mr  Justice  Dyson  said  he  was  conscious  of  the  genuine  public 
interest  in  the  case  which  was  brought  by  the  London  Evening 
Standard  but  there  was  medical  evidence  that  public  knowledge 
of  his  identity  would  be  “extremely  destructive  psychologically” 
to  “D",  who  has  been  given  bed  and  breakfhst  accommodation 
until  a court  rules  on  the  rejection  afhis  application  for  shelter  by 
the  north  London  Borough  of  Brent 

The  Standard  had  launched  yesterday’s  challenge  toa  judge's 
earlier  ruling  that  “D"  should  not  be  named,  arguing  that  he  was 
attempting  to  set  a legal  precedent  that  would  mean  council 
taxpayers  had  to  flmd  any  sick  and  destitute  tourists. 


Prescott  papers  remand 

A MAN  and  woman  arrested  after  confidential  papers  belonging 
to  John  Prescott,  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister,  disappeared  when 

left  on  a train  between  t nnrtan  and  Aylesbury,  BnclringhnmKhire, 
were  remanded  on  bail  after  they  appeared  before  magistrates 
yesterday.  Kathleen  Page,  aged  41,  and  John  Bodrilngton.  48.  both 
of  Aylesbury,  were  charged  with  thrftandhladanaiL 


Girl’s  killer  cut  her  throat 


Kate  Bushell:  police  fear 
her  killer  could  strike  again 


Geoffrey  Gibbs 


KATE  Bushell  died 
after  her  throat 
was  cut  with  a 
sharp  instrument 
In  a premeditated 
assault,  detectives  bunting 
her  killer  revealed  yesterday. 

More  than  100  officers  have 
been  brought  in  to  help  find 
the  man  who  attacked  the  14- 
year-old  as  she  was  out  walk- 
ing a neighbour's  dog  an  Sat- 
urday evening.  Kate’s  body 
was  discovered  by  her  father 
in  a field  close  to  her  home  In 
Exwlck,  on  the  outskirts  of 
Exeter,  after  she  felled  to 
return  home. 

Police  said  that  although 
she  was  fully  clothed  when 
found  her  clothing  had  been 


disturbed.  It  was  thought  the 
motive  might  well  have  teas 
sexual  “It  was  a ruthless 
attack,"  Detective  Superin- 
tendent Mike  Stephens,  the 
officer  leading  the  investiga- 
tion, said, 

“She  was  killed  with  a 
sharp  instrument  which  actu- 
ally cut  through  her  throat  It 
was  a premeditated  attack  by 
someone  who  had  control  of 
themselves  and  control  of  the 
victim." 

The  murder  has  stunned 
the  quiet  community  of  Ex- 
wick in  which  Kate  lived  with 
her  parents  and  older 
brother,  and  caused  a mix- 
ture of  anger  and  sorrow 
among  fellow  pupils  and  staff 
at  St  Thomas  High  School, 
where  bouquets  of  Cowers 
were  laid  at  the  gates  by  a 


number  of  her  friends  as 
school  reopened  yesterday 
morning. 

Prayers  were  read  for  the 
music-loving  teenager  during 
morning  assemblies,  at  which 
Kate's  year  group  tutor  said 
the  teenager  would  be  remem- 
bered "as  someone  who  did 
the  right  things  and  always 
had  a smile  on  her  face". 

Counselling  is  being  offered 
to  help  pupils  and  staff  cope 
with  the  tragedy. 

Floral  tributes  toft  at  the 
school  gates  spoke  eloquently 
of  how  much  Kate,  a commit- 
ted Christian,  who  was  due  to 
captain  a school  basketball 
team  yesterday,  meant  to  her 
friends. 

“Kate,  you  were  a very  good 
friend  and  you  will  be  missed 
greatly,”  said  one.  Another 


from  a friend  read  simply:  ‘It 
shouldn’t  happen  to  anyone 
least  of  all  you." 

The  head  teacher,  Steve 
Maddern,  sa)±  “This  is  an 
awful  situation  for  us  to  face 
and  we  are  going  through  it 
in  the  best  way  possible.  You 
simply  don’t  get  training  for 
this.” 

Mr  Maddern,  appointed 
head  teacher  only  ten  10 
weeks  ago,  said  that  addi- 
tional school  buses  were 
being  laid  on  to  take  children 
home  while  the  hunt  for  the 
killer  continued. 

As  police  continued  their 
search  of  the  murder  scene. 
Mr  Stephens  admitted  it  was 
possible  the  killer  could 
strike  again. 

"That  is  always  the  fear 
that  as  investigators  we  have 


at  the  back  of  our  minds  and 
that  is  why  we  are  imploring 
the  public  to  come  forward 
and  give  us  as  much  help  as 
possible.” 

Dozens  of  people  have  al- 
ready called  the  incident 
room,  but  detectives  are  anx- 
ious to  hear  from  people  who 
regularly  use  the  lane  down 
which  Kate  bad  been  walking 
her  neighbour’s  Jack  Russell 
terrier  before  she  was 
attacked. 

Police  say  she  was  spotted 
by  a woman  driving  down  the 
lane  at  about  5pm  on  Satur- 
day — half  an  hour  after  she 
left  home  and  about  2 A hours 
before  her  body  was  discov- 
ered. A behavioural  psycholo- 
gist is  being  brought  in  to 
help  build  up  a profile  of  the 
attacker. 


Salina  Koleva,  aged  7,  watches  the  Royal  Ballet  rehearse  for  a performance  of  Dancing  with  Prokofiev,  which  pupils  from  four  London  primary  schools  created  PHcnooiww:hMRTw«ffiLEs 
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Infatuated  RAF  officer 
drowned  wife,  court  told 


Squadron  leader  'having  affair 
with  young  Bosnian  interpreter’ 


Sarah  Bosetey 


AN  RAF  officer 

drowned  his  wife  In  a 
river  after  faking  a 
car  accident  because 
of  his  infatuation  with  a 
much  younger  woman  he  had 
met  in  Bosnia,  it  was  alleged 
fn  court  yesterday. 

Nicholas  Tucker,  aged  46.  a 
squadron  leader  based  at  RAF 
Honington  in  Suffolk,  who  de- 
nies murdering  his  wife,  was 
said  to  have  been  having  an 
affair  with  a Serbian  inter- 
preter, Dijana  Dudukovic. 
then  21.  Their  relationship 
began  in  1995,  when  he  was  in 
Bosnia  as  a United  Nations 
military  observer.  She  visited 
hfan  after  his  return. 

The  following  month. 
Tucker  took  bis  wife  Card, 
aged  52,  out  to  dinner.  Later, 
the  couple's  car  was  found  In 
flie  river.  Tucker  was  in  the 
water  on  the  driver’s  side. 
groaning.  Hi s wife  was  face 
down  under  the  bridge  some 
distance  away.  She  was  certi- 
fied dead  at  the  scene. 

At  Norwich  crown  court 
yesterday,  the  jury  heard  that 


Tucker  had  claimed  he  had 
skidded  into  the  River  Lark 
just  below  Lankford  Bridge 
after  swerving  to  avoid  deer. 

But  David  Stokes,  QC  prose- 
cuting. alleged  that  Tucker 
had  deliberately  driven  into 
the  river  and  that  he  half- 
strangled  his  wife  before  pot- 
ting her  in  the  water.  “The 
Crown's  case  is  that  he  mur- 
dered his  wife  because  be  was 
infatuated  by  a much  younger 
woman  who  he  had  been  car- 
rying on  an  Writ  affair  with." 

Tucker,  who  bad  two  chil- 
dren, Vanessa  and  James, 
aged  19  and  15  at  the  time  of 
their  mother’s  death,  was 
sent  to  Bosnia  in  December 
1994  and  met  Ms  Dudukovic. 
“So  intense  was  the  relation- 
ship that  ft  affected  the  opera- 
tional effectiveness  of  his 
team,"  said  Mr  Stokes. 

In  June  1995.  Ms  Dudukovic 

applied  for  a visa  to  visit  the 
UK,  supported  by  a letter 
from  Tucker  guaranteeing 
her  accommodation  at  his 
family  home  in  Honington- 
Afr  Stokes  told  the  court  “He 
accepted  ftdl  responsibility, 
including  any  expenses  In- 
curred during  her  stay.  She 


was  21.  So  she  was  very  much 
younger  than  he  was." 

She  flew  from  Belgrade  to 
Heathrow  on  June  20  and 
back  on  June  27.  During  that 
week,  Tucker  was  seen  by  a 
colleague  staying  at  the  RAF 
Club  in  London  with  a young 
woman,  described  as  having 
“long  blonde  curly  hair  and 
being  particularly 

attractive". 

‘It  goes  without  saying,  not 
only  that  he  never  went  any- 
where hear  his  family  home 
in  Honington  In  Suffolk,  but 
his  family  were  totally  un- 
aware of  the  presence  of  this 
female,"  said  Mr  Stokes. 

Later,  Tucker  played  down 
the  relationship  to  police,  ad- 
mitting only  reluctantly  to  a 
hospital  visit  complaining  of 
“genital  discomfort".  He  told 
the  doctor  he  last  had  sex 
with  his  "Bosnian  girlfriend” 
two  weeks  earlier.  Before  that 
be  had  not  had  sex  for  two 
years,  he  had  claimed. 

The  jury  would  hear  of  the 
love  letters  he  bad  sent  Ms 
Dudnkovte,  Mr  Stokes  said, 
from  a man  who  had  been 
staying  with  her  in  Switzer- 
land where  she  was  living  at 
the  time. 

may  well  be  that  his  feel- 
ings were  not  reciprocated, 
and  that  she  was  using  him 
for  her  own  purposes.  That’s 


the  way  of  the  world,"  said 
Mr  Stokes. 

On  the  night  Mrs  Tucker 
died,  her  husband  bad  booked 
a table  at  the  Red  Lion  pub  in 
Icklingham.  At  10.50pm,  the 
car  was  found  in  the  river, 
three  minutes’  drive  away. 
The  car  had  been  travelling  at 
no  more  than  Slmph  when  it 
left  the  road,  police  estimated. 

Tucker  had  a graze  on  his 
forehead  and  at  first  seemed 
disorientated  when  paramed- 
ics arrived.  "The  Crown's 
case  is  that  he  was  feigning 
unconsciousness,"  said  Mr 
Stokes.  There  was  only  super- 
ficial damage  to  the  car. 

Mrs  Taylor,  however,  had 
bruising  over  her  left  chest, 
an  abrasion  under  her  left 
arm  and  grip  marks  on  her 
upper  arms,  which  had  left 
bruising.  The  pathologist  also 
found  pinpoints  of  blood  In 
her  eyes,  which  were  nor- 
mally associated  with  pres- 
sure being  applied  around  the 
neck. 

It  had  only  been  a minor  ac- 
cident, Mr  Stokes  said.  ‘In 
the  circumstances,  the  prose- 
cution say  It  is  frankly  in- 
credible that  she  had  got  out 
of  the  car  and  stumbled  to  her 
death  in  a few  feet  of  water." 

The  case  continues  today, 
when  the  jury  will  visit  the 
scene  of  the  crime. 


Tories  ‘deliberately  broke  law’ 


Redress  for  council  workers’ 
losses  under  privatisation 


Seumas  MHne 
Labour  Editor 


THE  last  Conservative 
government  deliber- 
ately broke  the  law  for  a 
decade  by  refusing  to  protect 
workers’  pay  and  conditions 
when  their  jobs  were  priva- 
tised, the  Government  ac- 
cepted in  the  High  Court 
yesterday. 

Compensation  of  millions 
of  pounds  is  now  expected  to 
be  paid  to  1.500  local  govern- 
ment and  health  service  em- 
ployees, whose  work  was 
banded  to  private  firms  under 


the  compulsory  competitive 
tendering  policy.  Under  a 1977 
European  directive,  their 
jobs,  wages  and  conditions 
should  have  been  protected 
during  the  transfers. 

The  Tories,  however,  ex- 
cluded public-sector  workers 
from  the  so-called  "Tupe"  reg- 
ulations, passed  to  implement 
the  directive  in  Britain. 

From  the  early  1980s,  many 
private  firms  won  contracts 
in  public  services  by  sacking 
workers  and  slashing  pay  and 
conditions,  a process  which 
was  at  least  halted  temporar- 
ily when  the  Transport  and 
General  Workers'  Union 


(TGWU)  won  a test  case  on 
behalf  of  Eastbourne  refuse 
workers  in  1993. 

The  Conservative  govern- 
ment then  altered  the  law  to 
extend  protection  to  more 
than  five  million  public-sec- 
tor workers,  but  legal  action 
on  behalf  of  other  workers  by 
the  TGWU.  GMB  and  Unison 
has  revealed  that  ministers 
were  advised  at  least  10  times 
between  1983  and  1992  that 
they  were  breaking  the  law. 

The  Trade  and  Industry  De- 
partment yesterday  accepted 
that  Britain  had  been  in  “seri- 
ous breach"  of  the  1977  direc- 
tive and  asked  the  unions  to 
provide  evidence  of  losses  suf- 
fered by  the  1,500  workers 
whose  cases  they  hacked. 

Damages  will  be  settled 
either  by  negotiation  or  in 


court  Among  those  whose 
cases  are  now  to  be  settled  is 
Dave  Bradley,  who  worked  as 
a refuse  collector  for  Doncas- 
ter council  until  the  service 
was  privatised  in  1991.  Mr 
Bradley  bad  his  pay  cut  by 
more  than  £200  a month,  lost 
his  pension  scheme  and  10 
days  paid  holiday  a year  and 
had  bis  sick  pay  scrapped. 

Jiflck  Dromey,  TGWU 
nalj (Anal  secretary,  said;  "For 
10  ic  ars.  Tory  ministers  de- 
lft* Italy  broke  the  law  he- 
cau  ! they  wanted  to  promote 
air  tii  auction  of  those  who 
coulfl  pay  the  least  to  the  few- 
est, in  the  privatisation  of 
public  services.  Let’s  hope  Mr 
Bradley  and  other  members 
will  now  get  the  Christmas 
present  they  deserve  after  six 
bitter  years.” 


Unionists  may  demand  Sinn  Fein’s  expulsion  from  talks 


John  Muffin 
Ireland  Correspondent 


THE  Ulster  Unionists  are 
likely  to  demand  Sinn 
Fein  be  expelled  from  the  all- 
party talks  after  one  of  its  ne- 
gotiators appeared  to 
threaten  a return  to  violence. 

Francie  MoBoy,  a Sinn  Fein 
negotiator,  told  a republican 
rally  in  south  Armagh  at  the 
weekend  that  the  political 
talks  were  close  to  collapse. 
He  added:  “Whenever  that 
does  happen,  then  we  simply 
go  back  to  what  we  know 
best" 

David  Trimble,  leader  of 
the  Ulster  Unionists,  is  com- 
piling a dossier  with  the  aim 
of  demonstrating  that  Sinn 
Fein’s  backing  for  the  peace 
process  is  simply  a tactic,  and 


he  predicts  an  imminent  IRA 
return  to  violence. 

The  meeting  was 
apparently  aimed  at  quelling 
dissent  and  defections  in  Ar- 
magh, an  IRA  heartland.  Mr 
Molloy  stressed  to  the  meet- 
ing the  need  for,  and  strength 
Of,  unity  in  unmmpwim Ib  mg 
language,  but  yesterday 
claimed  he  had  been  quoted 
out  of  context  when  he  spoke 
of  going  back  to  what  the 
movement  did  best  — he  had 
meant  political  negotiations. 
He  clarified  his  remark:  “If 
this  present  process  breaks 
down,  then  Sinn  Fein  will 
return  to  our  strategy  for 
peace,  and  we  will  continue  to 
negotiate  and  bring  about  ne- 
gotiations. There  is  nothing 
sinister  in  it." 

The  change  Is  similar  to 
that  of  Martin  McGuinness 


after  a rally  just  before  the 
talks,  when  he  had  said  the 
aim  of  Sinn  Fein  was  "to 
smash  the  Union”. 

Gerry  Adams,  Sinn  Fein’s 
president  has  described  as 
“mischief-making”  reports 
last  week  of  35  defections 
from  the  IRA  in  south  Ar- 
magh. Yesterday  he  said: 
“Francie  Molloy  is  a commit- 
ted exponent  of  our  peace 
strategy.  I have  no  problems 
with  what  he  has  said.  I think 
the  mlschlevious  Interpreta- 
tion you  are  putting  on  it 
could  cause  some  concern, 
but  not  what  he  said." 

Mr  Trimble  said  yesterday 
he  might  approach  George 
Mitchell,  chairman  of  the 
Stormont  talks,  with  a view  to 
having  Sinn  Fein  excluded.  A 
previous  attempt  in  Septem- 
ber failed. 


Unionists  believe  IRA  pun- 
ishment beatings  may  have 
begun  again.  One  attack  last 
week  which  left  Tone  Don- 
nelly, aged  31.  with  bullet 
wounds  in  both  legs,  bore  the 
hallmarks  of  an  IRA  attack, 
according  to  security  sources. 

Mr  Trimble,  meanwhile,  is 
planning  to  visit  Bertie 
Ahern,  the  prime  minister,  In 
Dublin  this  week  to  clarify 
the  Irish  approach  to  articles 
two  and  three  of  its  constitu- 
tion regarding  the  claim  to 
Northern  Ireland. 

Mr  Trimble  will  also  meet 
Tony  Blair  in  London  today. 
The  Stormont  negotiations 
began  again  yesterday,  with 
two  weeks  of  meetings  be- 
tween parties,  the  two  govern- 
ments and  Mr  Mitchell  The 
Ulster  Unionists  will  not  meet 
Sinn  Fein. 


Americans  get  a bad 
meal  and  they  send  it 
bade.  The  British  leave  a 
bigger  tip  because  they 
feel  guilty  about  not 
enjoying  themselves. 
Linda  Grant 
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Massacre  at  Luxor 


□ Bloodiest 
attack  ever  on 
tourists  in 
Egypt:  60 
killed, 
including  at 
least  two 
Britons,  in 
terrorist 
ambush  at 
temple  in 
Luxor;  up  to  80 
wounded 
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□ Six  attackers 
killed  in 
three-hour 
shootout 


□ Atrocity 
blamed  on 
Islamists 


□ Luxor under 
curfew  as 
President 
Mubarak  visits 
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<Eaypt  is  not 

less  safe  than 

any«lestina*,on 

including  the 

UK,  Europe, 
the  US  and 
everywhere. 

You  can  never 
avoid  an 

accident  but 
that  doesn’t 

mean  that 

international 
tourism  will 
stop  tomorrow*. 
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Egypt’s  tourism 
minister, 
Mamdouh 
el-Beltagi,  visiting 
London 
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Verdi’s  Aida,  performed  in  front  of  the  Temple  of  Hatshepsnt  at  Luxor  last  month,  was  meant  to  consecrate  the  Egyptian  tourist  industry’s  comeback  photograph.-  norbzft  schiu&i 


Egypt  rejoiced  too  soon  in  terror  war 


David  (first  In  Beirut 


THE  Egyptian  gov- 
ernment was  until 
recently  convinced 
that,  unlike  Algeria, 
it  was  breaking  the 
back  of  its  five- year  Islamist 
insurgency.  Perhaps  it  is. 

The  evidence  has  certainly 
pointed  In  that  direction.  The 
number  of  killings  of  terror- 
ists, police  ana  civilians 
peaked  at  343  in  1995,  and  fell 
to  184  in  1996.  It  has  continued 
to  decline  this  year. 

For  14  months  there  was 
not  a single  act  of  violence  In 
Cairo;  the  Gama’a  al-Islamlya 
(Islamic  Group)  had  clearly 
been  driven  back  to  the  Upper 
Egyptian  regions  where  the 


movement  took  root,  and 
where  desperate  poverty,  a 
tradition  of  vendettas  and  i 
favourable  terrain  favoured  a 
rearguard  action. 

In  July  a group  of  jailed  old- 
guard  leaders  of  the  Gama'a 
and  another  Islamist  group. 
Jihad,  urged  their  followers 
to  lay  down  their  arms.  Other 
leaders  endorsed  the  call,  in- 
cluding the  Gama’a’s  spiri- 
tual chief,  Sheikh  Omar 
Abdul  Rahman,  from  his 
prison  cell  in  New  York. 

Then  came  September's 
attack  on  German  tourists  in 
the  heart  of  Cairo.  Nine  died 
when  three  gunmen  set  fire  to 
a bus  outside  the  Cairo 
Museum. 

The  government  passed  off 
this  severe  shock,  not  very 


plausibly,  as  the  isolated  act  of 
a ••madman"  and  his  brother. 
It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Islamic  “terror”,  it  said,  and 
in  no  way  portended  a revival 
of  the  Gama’a  campaign. 

Yesterday's  tourist  massa- 
cre was  outside  another  great 
shrine,  the  Temple  of  Hat- 
shepsut  at  Luxor,  which  only 
last  month  hosted  a glittering 
performance  of  Verdi’s  Aida 
that  was  supposed  to  conse- 
crate the  tourist  industry's 
triumphant  comeback. 

This  was  terror  on  a truly 
"Algerian"  scale,  the  most 
devastating  single  attack 
since  the  insurgency  began.  It 
wDl  wreak  havoc  on  tourism. 

Nor  could  it  possibly  have 
been  just  an  Isolated  act.  No 
one  has  Claimed  responsi- 


II Mounting  tou 

risttoll  | 

21  Oct  1992  British  nurse 
dies  in  Dairut  bus  attack. 

26  PcAi  93  Bomb  at  Cairo 
coffee  shop  kills  a Swede,  a 
Turk  and  an  Egyptian. 

26  Oct  Lone  gnnman  kills 
two  . Americans  and  a 

Frenchman  in  Cairo  hotel. 
4 March  94  Machinegnn- 

fire  at  a Nile  cruise  ship  at  23  Oct  British  man  killed 
Sidfa  in  south  fatally  and  others  wounded  In  gun- 
wotmds  a German  woman,  fire  near  Naqada. 

29  Aug  13-year-old  Span-  18  April  96  18  Greek  tour- 
lah  boy  killed  in  tourist  bus  lsts  killed  In  automatic 
near  Nag  HamarH.  gunfire  in  Cairo  hotel. 

27  Sept  Two  German  18  Sept  97  Tourist  bus 
tourists  and  two  Egyptians  firebombed  outside  Cairo 
killed  in  Horghada  resort.  Museum,  killing  10  people. 

bility,  but  whether  it  was  the 
Gama'a,  Jihad  or  another 
splinter  group,  if  Is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Islamist  terror. 
Its  very  location  In  the  Ga- 
I ma's’s  surviving  bastions  is 
proof  of  that 

The  government  will  argue 


that  the  very  barbarism  and 
scale  of  the  violence  are  evi- 
dence of  the  perpetrators'  sui- 
cidal desperation. 

That  they  have  grown  more 
brutal  — more  "Algerian”  in 
style  — is  without  doubt 
After  the  Alda  performance 


they  killed  nine  policemen  — 
more  than  in  any  single  oper- 
ation before  — binding  them 
hand  and  foot,  and  machine- 
gunning  their  heads  to  a pulp. 

The  government  will  also 
argue  that  such  gratuitous 
savagery  is  characteristic  of 


dissidents  who  have  rejected 
the  will  of  the  majority,  who 
try  to  make  up  in  horror  what 
they  lack  in  intrinsic 
strength. 

The  flaw  in  these  argu- 
ments is  that  Islamic  activism 
has  come  In  waves,  and  the 
dying  gasps  of  one  generation 
rpn  be  the  stirrings  of  a new 
— more  violent — one. 

Unconditional  surrender, 
the  Cairo  Times  wrote 
recently,  has  been  standard 
for  Egyptian  opposition 
movements.  The  Communists 
did  it  in  1966.  the  non-violent 
but  illegal  Muslim  Brother- 
hood did  it  last  year.  But 
younger  militants  split  off 
and  started  new  movements 
of  their  own.  Now  could  he 
the  turn  of  the  Islamists. 


There  may  be  only  a few 
dozen  diehards  left  in  the 
sugar  plantations,  caves  and 
man-made  tunnels  of  Upper 
Egypt,  but  they  have  done 
more  damage  in  the  three 
months  since  the  ceasefire 
than  in  any  month  before  it. 

There  win  always  be  the 
poverty,  unemployment  and 
official  neglect  on  which 
terror  thrives  — and  the 
Luxor  atrocity  will  exacer- 
bate these  conditions  In  those 
regions  that  can  least  afford 
it 

As  a human  rights  activist 
said:  “The  did  generation  may 
be  tired,  but  even  if  only  one 
in  10  of  the  younger  ones  are 
ready  to  go  on,  that  Is  enough 
to  pass  on  the  torch  to  a whole 
new  generation.” 


Holidaymakers  offered 
the  chance  to  fly  home 


Vhrek  Chaudhary 


BRITISH  holiday  compa- 
nies said  yesterday  that 
they  would  be  contact- 
ing hundreds  of  tourists  due 
to  visit  Egypt  in  the  next  few 
weeks  to  offer  them  alterna- 
tive destinations  or  a full 
refund. 

They  also  said  that  cudum- 
ers  already  in  Egypt  vroviu  be 
given  the  chance  to  fly  t -one. 
So  Car  no  one  had  take  >j  up 
the  offer. 

An  estimated  350,000  Brit- 
ish tourists  visited  Egyptlast 
year,  and  that  figure  was  ex- 
pected to  be  exceeded  this 
year. 

Egypt  was  on  course  for  a 
record  year  for  tourism,  with 
an  estimated  4 million  people 
expected  to  visit  According 
to  Egyptian  sources,  tourism 
earns  the  country  about 
£1.8  billion  each  year. 

Germans  are  the  most  nu- 
merous visitors:  almost 
500,000  were  expected  to  visit 

this  year.  They  are  followed 
by  Britons,  Italians,  Russians 
and  Japanese.  Most  of  those 
visiting  the  country  are  pack- 
age tourists  rather  than  inde- 
pendent travellers. 

The  country  has  become  a 
popular  winter  destination: 
Christmas  bookings  in  Brit- 
ain are  up  by  almost  15  per 
cent  on  last  year. 


The  Egyptian  tourist  minis- 
ter, Mamdouh  el-Beltagi,  said 
yesterday:  "Egypt  is  not  less 
safe  than  any  destination,  in- 
cluding the  United  Kingdom. 
Europe,  the  United  States  and 
everywhere. 

“You  can  never  avoid  an  ac- 
cident but  that  doesn’t  mean 
that  international  tourism 
will  stop  tomorrow.” 

The  Foreign  Office  said  it 
would  be  reviewing  advice  on 


The  country  is  a 
popular  winter 
destination: 
bookings  in  Britain 
are  up  1 5 per  cent 


travel  to  Egypt  but  it  had  al- 
ready stated  before  yester- 
day’s attack  that  safety  could 
not  be  guaranteed. 

A spokeswoman  for  the 
holiday  company  Thomson 
said  it  had  1.300  British  tour- 
ists in  Egypt,  some  of  whom 
were  in  the  Luxor  area  yester- 
day. She  said  all  of  them  had 
been  accounted  for. 

The  company’s  next  charter 
flight  containing  up  to  150 
package  tourists,  is  due  to 
leave  tomorrow. 

The  spokeswoman  said: 


“We  are  contacting  all  those 
who  are  travelling  with  us  to 
advise  them  of  the  situation. 

“We  are  also  receiving  nu- 
merous calls  from  our  cus- 
tomers. AH  our  tourists  cur- 
rently in  Egypt  are  in  their 
hotels  and  are  being  kept  up 
to  date  with  events.” 

A spokeswoman  for  the 
First  Choice  holiday  company 
and  Airtours  said  they  too 
would  be  offering  tourists  the 
option  of  cancelling  their 
holiday  or.  if  they  were  al- 
ready out  there,  the  chance  to 
return  home.  Both  firms  are 
due  to  fly  tourists  out  on 
Friday. 

Luxor  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  tourist  destinations 
in  Egypt  The  Valley  of  the 
Kings,  which  includes  the 
tomb  of  Tutankhmun.  is  one 
of  the  principal  attractions, 
located  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  river  Nile. 

A spokeswoman  for  the 
Association  of  British  Travel 
Agents  said  bookings  to  Egypt 
had  slowed  after  a bus  attack 
In  Cairo  in  September  and 
that  there  could  be  a similar 
response  to  the  latest  atrocity. 


The  foreign  Office  last  night 
issued  a telephone  number  for 
those  seeking  information 
about  relatives  or  friends  who 
may  have  been  caught  up  in 
the  violence:  0171  270  1500  or 
0171 839 1020. 


Anxious  wait  for  Japanese 


Jonathan  Watts  In  Tokyo 


The  statue  of  King  Pinedjem,  one  of  the  tourist  attractions 


in  the  Luxor  area 


JAPAN  watched  and 
waited  last  night  as 
news  filtered  through 
about  the  massacre  in 
Egypt,  which  included 
honeymooning  Japanese 
among  its  victims. 

“We  are  still  waiting  for 
information  on  the  casual- 
ties,” a foreign  ministry 
spokesman  said. 

After  wide  coverage  by 
television  stations,  some  of 
which  Interrupted  their 
schedules  to  broadcast  the 
news  at  about  6-4Qpm  Japa- 
nese time,  travel  agents 
received  a flood  of  inqui- 
ries from  friends  and  rela- 
tives of  the  many  Japanese 
tourists  in  Egypt. 

The  japan  Travel  Bureau 
(JTB),  the  country’s  largest 
tourist  agency,  transferred 
staff  to  deal  with  the  calls, 
which  continued  well  into 
early  hours. 

The  company  said  the 
Japanese  victims  had  been 
on  the  fourth  day  of  a 10- 
day  trip  designed  for 
couples. 

Among  the  confirmed 
dead  were  a 62-year-old 
woman  and  two  honey- 
mooners,  both  aged  32. 

“The  informatJoo  we 
have  been  given  remains 
patchy,"  a JTB  spokesman 
said. 

“We  still  do  not  know  ex- 
actly what  happened.  There 


group,  hut  other  Japanese 
travel  agents  may  also  have 
organised  tours  to  Luxor.” 

The  foreign  ministry  was 
considering  whether  to  take 
action  to  ensure  the  safety 
of  other  Japanese  nationals 
in  Egypt.  “We  must  wait  for 
a clearer  picture."  the  min- 
istry spokesman  said. 

The  massacre  is  the 
second  big  international 


terrorist  attack  on  Japa- 
nese nationals  in  the  past 
year.  In  December  last 
year,  Peruvian  rebels 
stormed  the  Japanese  am- 
bassador's residence  in 
Lima  and  held  several  hun- 
dred hostages  in  a pro- 
tracted standoff. 

The  atrocity  In  Luxor  is 
certain  to  raise  fresh  fears 
about  foreign  traveL 
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Diplomacy  to  fore  in  Iraq  crisis  | 


Martin  Ktttte  in  Washington 


HE  prospects  for  a diplo- 
matic solution  to  the 


Imatic  solution  to  the 
confrontation  between 
Iraq  and  the  United  States 
strengthened  significantly 
yesterday  with  the  US  and 
Britain  offering  a relaxation 
of  economic  sanctions  against 
Baghdad  as  international 
moves  to  resolve  the  dispute 
over  weapons  inspectors 
continued. 

Apparently  sigalling  a 
reversal  of  American  policy 
priorities  in  the  current  cri- 
sis, a senior  official  travelling 
with  the  secretary  of  state, 
Madeleine  Albright,  told 
reporters  In  Islamabad  that 
the  US,  Britain  and  France 
were  discussing  the  possibil- 
ity of  "modest  adjustments" 
in  the  sanctions  imposed 


on  Iraq  after  the  1991  Gulf 
War,  provided  that  Iraq 
complied  with  the  United 
Nations  weapons  inspections 
programme. 

The  official  said  the 
changes  could  include  broad- 
ening the  range  of  items  Iraq 
is  allowed  to  spend  money  on, 
largely  restricted  to  food  and 
medicine;  increasing  the 
I amount  of  oil  sold,  limited  to 
£L25  billion  worth  every  six 
months;  and  extending  the 
life  of  the  programme  from 
six  months  to  a longer  period. 

British  officials  called  the 
ideas  “a  major  initiative"  to 
alleviate  the  suffering  of  “the 
Iraqi  people,  with  whom  we 
have  no  quarrel". 

Officials  pursued  the  ideas 
at  the  weekend  with  France 
and  Russia  with  the  intention 
of  “solidifying  the  four  key 
players"  and  offering  Iraq  “a 


clear  road  map"  in  an  effort 
to  “break  the  log-jam”. 

Iraq’s  first  reaction  came  in 
New  York,  where  its  UN  am- 
bassador, Nizar  Hamdoon, 
was  reported  by  CNN  televi- 
sion as  saying  that  the  pro- 
posals did  not  go  far  enough. 
Mr  Hamdoon  called  for  a total 
lifting  of  sanctions,  CNN  said. 

In  Washington,  state  de- 
partment officials  privately 
acknowledged  that  the  pro- 
posals made  in  a Le  Figaro 
newspaper  Interview  yester- 
day by  the  Iraqi  deputy  prime 
minister,  Tariq  Aziz,  for 
changes  to  the  composition  of 
UN  weapons  inspection  teams 
might  form  the  basis  of  a 
compromise. 

The  UN's  chief  weapons  in- 
spector, Richard  Butler,  said 
yesterday  that  changing  the 
nationality  of  the  inspectors 
would  not  change  the  objec- 


tivity of  the  inspection 

programme. 

“Maybe  this  is  the  begin- 
ning of  a diplomatic  way  out 
of  the  crisis,”  Mr  Butler  said. 

Russia  confirmed  that  it 
was  now  actively  working  to 
ensure  a peaceful  solution  to 
the  weapons  inspection  crisis 
after  a conversation  between 
President  Bill  Clinton  and 
President  Boris  Yeltsin. 

The  foreign  minister,  Yev- 
geny Primakov,  said  a solu- 
tion must  involve  the  renewal 
of  the  inspection 

programming. 

A further  sign  of  the  chang- 
ing mood  in  the  crisis  was  the 
unexpected  decision  of  the  US 
not  to  send  a U-2  surveillance 
plane  over  Iraq  yesterday.  On  . 
Friday,  the  Pentagon  had  sug- ; 
gested  such  a flight  would  ! 
take  place  on  Sunday  or ! 
Monday. 


David  Shamsek 
In  Jerusalem 


BINYAMEN  Netanyahu.  Is- 
rael’s rightwing  prime 
minister,  is  feeing  a rebellion 
in  his  party  and  could  be  top- 
pled. fellow  Likud  members 
said  yesterday. 

“There  are  very  serious 
actions  under  way  and  dra- 
matic political  developments 
should  be  expected.”  the  Li- 
kud mayor  of  Tel  Aviv,  Roni 
Milo,  told  Israel’s  Army 
Radio. 

The  rebellion  emerged  as 
Mr  Netanyahu  cut  short  a 
visit  to  the  United  States  last 
night  to  hold  a meeting  with 
King  Hussein  of  Jordan  in 
London  In  a fresh  attempt  to 
breathe  life  into  the  mori- 
bund peace  process. 

Mr  Netanyahu  has  faced  a 


barrage  of  criticism  for  his 
handling  of  the  peace  process 
since  leaving  Israel  last  week, 
first  from  Tony  Blair,  then 
from  the  US  secretary  of 
state,  Madeleine  Albright 

Back  home,  senior  Likud 
members  could  stage  a parlia- 
mentary mutiny  that  would 
leave  Mr  Netanyahu  without 
a party.  Under  parliamentary 
rules,  12  Likud  rebels  could 
claim  to  be  a majority  within 
Mr  Netanyahu's  22-seat  Knes- 
set group  and  wrest  control  of 
the  party,  or  form  a new  par- 
I liamentary  party. 

“The  writing  Is  on  the 
wall,"  said  another  Likud  fig- 
ure, David  Re'em.  "Let’s  turn 
these  thoughts  into  deeds. 
The  deed  needs  to  be  to  oust 
the  prime  minister." 

Last  week  party  delegates 
jeered  Mr  Netanyahu  at  a 
convention. 
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The  lost  battalion 


The  San  Patricios  await  hanging  on  the  set  of  the  movie  One  Man’s  Hero  in  Puente  de  Lxtla.  The  film  relates  how  30  members  of  the  Irish  battalion  were  hanged  by  the  DS  army  as 
deserters  fighting  for  the  Mexicans  150  years.  Irish  actor  Greg  Fitzgerald,  below  right,  aged  19.  plays  the  youngest  member  of  the  San  Patricios  photographs;  phs-gunson 


Mexico  celebrates  heroism 
of  Irish  hanged  as  deserters 


PhfIGunson 

in  Puente  de  bctta,  Mexico 


IT  WAS.  said  the  director 
Lance  HooL  the  biggest 
mass  banging  in  cinema 
history.  Sixteen  bodies 
twisted  under  a massive  scaf- 
fold on  a damp  Mexican  hill- 
top — the  culmination  of  a 
150-year-old  story  that  many 
would  rather  forget. 

The  story  is  that  of  St  Pat- 
rick's Battalion,  a largely 
Irish  contingent  of  deserters 
from  the  US  army  who  fought 
for  the  Mexicans  in  the  war  of 
1847-48  and  are  known  here  as 
the  “San  Patricios". 

Mr  HooL  from  Mexico  City, 
has  been  trying  to  bring  the 
story  to  the  big  screen  for  20 
years  since  becoming  fasci- 
nated with  the  way  it  had 
been  airbrushed  from  history 
— along  with  much  of  the 
Mexican-American  war. 

With  his  brother  Conrad, 
the  film’s  producer,  Mr  Hool 
attended  the  American  school 
in  Mexico  City.  In  the  morn- 
ings they  learned  the  US  ver- 


sion of  history  in  English, 
and  in  the  afternoons  they 
covered  the  same  period  in 
Spanish. 

“When  we  came  to  the  war, 
in  English  it  was  like  a chap- 
ter on  the  Alamo,"  he  said. 
“Then  all  of  a sudden,  in 
‘Spanish,  I had  all  this  home- 
work on  the  Mexican-Ameri- 
can war  and  ’manifest  des- 
tiny’, and  how  unjust  it  was.** 

The  Mexicans  were  not 
alone  in  regarding  the  war  — 
in  which  they  lost  a million 


"gringo"  despite  assurances 
by  both  sides  that  relations 
have  never  been  better. 

When  Bill  Clinton  visited 
Mexico  earlier  this  year  he 
paid  his  respects  at  the  monu- 
ment to  the  so-called  “boy 
heroes”  — the  Mexican  cadets 
who  died  defending  the  capi- 
tal against  the  1848  invaders. 
He  did  not  however,  apolo- 
gise for  the  war. 

Mr  Hoofs  film  — One  Man’s 
Hero  — tells  the  story  of  Ser- 
geant John  Riley,  who  led  the 


The  leader  was  lashed  and  branded 
with  a D for  deserter  on  both  cheeks 


square  miles  of  territory  — as 
an  outrage.  The  civil  war 
hero  and  .US  president  Gen- 
eral Ulysses  S.  Grant  called  it 
“the  most  unjust  war  ever 
waged  by  a stronger  against  a 
weaker  nation”. 

Largely  forgotten  north  of 
the  border  in  Mexico  it  con- 
tinues to  rankle,  colouring 
the  popular  view  of  the 


San  Patricios.  He  was  lashed 
and  branded  with  a D for  de- 
serter on.  both  cheeks  after 
being  captured  by  the  US  at 
the  battle  of  Churubusco. 

Riley  is  played  by  Tom  Ber- 
enger,  of  Irish  descent  him- 
self, whose  personal  interest 
in  the  story  was  crucial  to  the 
project.  He  is  not  the  first 
Hollywood  lore  says  John 


Wayne  once  contemplated  the 
role,  but  his  advisers  argued 
that  it  would  damage  his 
image  as  an  all-American 
hero. 

To  the  victors,  Rfley  and  his 
men  were  traitors;  30  of  them 
were  hanged  as  the  US  flag 
was  raised  over  Chapnl tepee 
fort  But  the  Irishmen  — 
recent  immigrants  who  had 
received  harsh  treatment  in 
the  US  army  — seem  genu- 
inely to  have  identified  with 
the  Mexican  cause. 

“1  think  there’s  something 
very  Irish  about  the  Mexi- 
cans," said  Dermot  Martin, 
one  of  half-a-dozen  Irish  ac- 
tors in  the  production.  "And 
there’s  something  very  Mexi- 
can about  the  Irish." 

Mr  Martin  visited  the  Plaza 
San  Jacinto  in  Mexico  City, 
scene  of  the  hanging,  where  a 
plaque  commemorates  the 
Irish  battalion.  On  Septem- 
ber 12  this  year,  the  150th  an- 
niversary of  the  execution. 
President  Ernesto  Zedillo 
held  a ceremony  to  honour 
their  contribution  to  the 
cause. 


Faint  voices  from  exile 


For  Wei  Jingsheng,  freedom  in 
the  US  may  mean  languishing  in 
the  wilderness,  writes 

Andrew  Higgins  in  Hong  Kong 


JAILED  for  setting  up 
an  independent  trade 
union  in  a tent  on 
Tiananmen  Square, 
and  then  bundled  out  of 
China  into  exile,  Han  Dong- 
fang  discovered  the  limits  of 
freedom  in  a supermarket  in 
the  United  States. 

■T  felt  trapped.  I spent  three 
hours  with  a dictionary  try- 
ing to  find  what  I wanted."  he 
said.  “In  China.  I always  tried 
to  think  for  myself.  This  is 
why  people  like  me  kept  get- 
ting in  trouble.  Suddenly,  in 
America.  I felt  completely 
useless 

Now  resident  in  Hong 
Kong,  Mr  Han  belongs  to 
growing  subculture  of  often 
dispirited  Chinese  dissidents  1 
separated  from  the  people  and 
politics  that  fired  their 
passions. 

Like  Wei  Jingsheng,  the 
veteran  democracy  cam- 
paigner who  checked  into 
hospital  in  Detroit  on  Sunday 
after  18  years  in  the  Chinese 
gulag,  Mr  Han  left  China  to 
salvage  his  health. 

But  while  exile  helps  the 
former  political  prisoners  to 


mend  their  broken  bodies,  it 
often  shatters  their  fragile 
cause. 

“It  is  very  difficult  for 
everyone,  including  Wei  Jing- 
sheng,” said  Mr  Han.  “I  hope 
he  will  be  okay.  1 think  he  has 
more  chance  than  many 
others.  He  is  very  tough.” 

After  the  Tiananmen 
Square  massacre  in  1989,  Chi- 
nese dissent  overseas  was 
dominated  by  student  leaders 
who  managed  to  escape  the 
bloodshed.  Since  then,  their 
ranks  have  been  replenished 
— and  divided  — by  a wave  of 
expelled  political  prisoners. 

Mr  Wei  is  the  second  Chi- 
nese dissident  to  be  sent  to 
the  US  this  month.  China's 
foremost  democracy  cam- 
paigner, he  now  faces  what 
could  be  the  most  difficult 
challenge  in  a career  that 
began  in  December  1978  when 
he  pasted  a “big  character 
poster”  on  the  wall  of  a bus- 
depot  off  the  Avenue  of  Eter- 
nal Peace. 

His  sister  T.ingiing  hag  said 
he  wifi  not  take  part  in  public 
activities  in  the  US  and  would 
like  to  return  to  China.  But  he 


is  under  tremendous  pressure 
from  old  friends,  particularly 
fellow  veterans  of  the  1978-79 
Democracy  Wall  movement, 
to  lend  his  prestige  and  integ- 
rity to  their  movement. 

Exile  has  been  particularly 
perilous  for  the  Tiananmen 
generation,  the  teenagers  who 
led  China's  biggest  outpour- 
ing of  dissent  since  the  1949 
revolution. 

Arriving  abroad  in  a blaze 
of  publicity,  Chai  Ling,  Wuer- 
kaixi  and  Other  charismatic 
youths  from  Tiananmen 

quickly  squandered  the  bulk 
of  their  political  capital  and 
mostly  drifted  out  of  politics. 
Chai  Ling,  the  Posionaria  at 
Tiananmen,  went  to  Harvard, 
joined  a bank  and  invested, 
political  energy  in  passionate 
denunciations  of  The  Gate  of 
Heavenly  Peace,  a documen- 
tary about  the  1989  protests. 

The  one  student  leader  with 
his  reputation  stfll  entirely  in- 
tact is  Wang  Dan.  the  former 
Beijing  University  history 
undergraduate  who  organised 
the  first  marches  in  April  1989. 
Unlike  most  of  his  colleague, 
he  never  escaped.  After  a brief 
period  of  freedom,  he  is  back 
in  a Chinese  jaiLcwO 

At  47,  Mr  Wei  can  look  to  the 
more  encouraging  experience 
of  older  exiles.  Liu  Qjng,  a col- 
league from  the  1978  Demoo- 
racy  Wall  movement  who 
spent  11  years  in  prison,  runs 
a low-key  but  respected  group. 


Human  Rights  in  ("Thing,  in 
New  York. 

Liu  Binyan,  a writer  victim- 
ised in  the  Communist  Party's 
anti-rightwing  campaign  in 
the  late  1950s,  lives  in  New 
Jersey  and  helps  produce  a 
China-watching  journal 

Fang  T.ighi,  a dissident  as- 
trophysicist who  took  refuge 
in  the  US  embassy  after  the 
army  stormed  Tiananmen, 
devotes  himself  to  science  at 
Princeton  and  in  Arizona. 

Beijing,  belatedly  copying 
tactics  perfected  by  Leonid 
Brezhnev's  Soviet  Union,  now 
embraces  expulsion  as  an 
effective  and  stigma-free  way 
to  muzzle  celebrity  dissi- 
dents. It  wins  applause  from 
foreign  governments  for  le- 
niency and  removes  critics 
from  China. 

“This  Is  just  another  way 
for  fihtna  to  erase  another 
voice  in  China,”  Mr  Liu  said 
after  Mr  Wei’s  expulsion. 

But  exiles  can  still  some- 
times make  their  voices  heard. 
Mr  Han  broadcasts  to  China 
courtesy  of  Radio  Free  Asia,  a 
station  funded  by  the  US  gov- 
ernment, and  edits  a newslet- 
ter about  workers  rights. 

Since  1993  he  has  lived  in 
Hong  Kong,  where  he  finds  it 
easier  to  keep  abreast  of 
events  across  the  border.  "Be- 
cause of  the  handover.  Tm  now 
back  in  China  ff  you’re  too  far 
away  you  lose  your  knowledge 
and  influence.” 


US  courts  Asia  with  Albright  visit 


Suzanne  Goldonberg 

In  New  Delhi 


United  States  secre- 
of  state,  Madeleine 
■jght,  arrived  in 
ast  night  for  a tour 
\sia  which,  though 
o signal  America’s 
iterest  In  the  region, 
overshadowed  from 
t by  Washington's 
dons  with  Iraq  and 
:EasL 

first  visit  by  a sec- 
tate  for  14  years,  an 
Lat  underscored  the 
dative  lack  of  im- 
o Washington  dur- 
Id  war  era.  Though 
Sas  been  a valued 
specially  after  the 
rasion  of  Afghani- 
*79  — US  officials 


have  described  relations  with 
neighbouring  India,  which 
remained  non-aligned,  as  “a 
rollercoaster”. 

Nowadays  American  diplo- 
mats say  that  India’s  economic 
liberalisation  makes  it  a natu- 
ral partner.  “Our  fundamen- 
tal social  and  political  values 
are  the  same."  said  one. 

But  the  past  will  continue  to 
colour  the  visit  Mrs  Albright 
will  pay  homage  to  Pakistani 
sacrifices  during  the  Afghan 
war  when  she  visits  a refugee 
camp  in  Peshawar  this  after- 
noon before  leaving  far  New 
ppihi  She  was  due  to  go  on  to 

Bangladesh  but  that  now  ap- 
pears to  be  a casualty  of  the 

delay  caused  by  her  visit  to  the 

Gulf 

Pakistani  officials  had  been 
looking  forward  to  her  arrival 
as  a chance  to  tout  for  Ameri- 


can investment,  and  to  try  to 
repair  a friendship  that  has 
been  damaged  by  US  concern 
about  nuclear  proliferation, 
drug  trafficking  and  Islamic 
militancy. 

Bat  the  murder  of  four  em- 
ployees of  an  American  oil 
company  in  Karachi  last 
week  makes  it  likely  that 
terrorism  will  remain  at  the 
top  of  Mrs  Albright's  agenda 
when  she  meets  Pakistan's 
prime  minister.  Nawaz  Sha- 
rif. The  killings  were  seen  as 
revenge  for  the  conviction  of 
a Pakistani.  Mir  Almal  Kasi, 
for  the  killing  of  two  CIA 
agents  in  1993- 

In  New  Delhi.  US  and  In- 
dian diplomats  said  Mrs  Al- 
bright's tour  was  intended  to 
consolidate  their  relationship, 
in  which  commerce  was  prov- 
ing to  be  more  important  than 


strategic  interests.  Last  year 
Lado- American  trade  reached 
$9.4  billion  (£59  million),  and 
the  US  provided  a fifth  of  the 
direct  foreign  investment 

Though  India’s  Indigenous 
missfles  programme  and  its 
opposition  to  the  Comprehen- 
sive Test  Ban  Treaty  remain 
areas  of  concern,  they  are 
likely  to  be  soft-pedalled 
when  Mrs  Albright  meets  the 
Indian  prime  minister,  LK. 
Gu/raL  N or  are  they  likely  to 
devote  much  time  to  the 
Kashmir  dispute  between  In- 
dia and  Pakistan. 

The  desire  to  avoid  areas  of 
disagreement  owes  much  to 
the  controversy  attached  to 
the  Queen's  tour  of  India  last 
month,  which  diplomats  In 
New  Delhi  have  taken  as  a 
textbook  of  how  not  to  con- 
duct an  official  visit 


Dissidents 
refreshed  by 
Czech  cafe 
reopening 


Cold-war  US 
nuclear  bunker 
plans  debut 
in  film  world 


Kate  Connolly  In  Prague 


IT  WAS  a magnet  for 
Prague’s  idlers,  intellectu- 
als and  artistes  — and  those 
who  secretly  plotted  the  vel- 
vet revolution  over  absinthe 
and  beer.  Then,  six  years  ago, 
the  riverside  Cafe  Slavia  be- 
came a victim  of  Czechoslova- 
kia’s transformation  to  a mar- 
ket economy  and  closed  for 
renovation. 

The  move  was  widely  con- 
demned, and  despite  count- 
less promises  from  developers 
the  cafe  foiled  to  re-open. 

In  1993  foe  Friends  of  Cafe 
Slavia  organised  a guerrilla- 
style  reopening  for  three 
weeks.  President  Vaclav  Havel 
condemned  its  continued  clo- 
sure as  “a  crime  against 
Prague  Intellectual  life". 

Now,  after  years  of  gather- 
ing dost  during  property  dis- 
putes, Cate  Slavia  is  once 
again  open  for  business. 

Eight  years  to  the  day  after 
20,000  students  marched 
along  Narodni  street  past  the 
nineteenth-century  cafe,  trig- 
gering the  1989  revolution.  50 
veteran  Charter  77  members, 
dissidents  and  writers  met 
again  yesterday  to  celebrate 
the  reopening  of  their  favour- 
ite meeting  place. 

But  one  group  of  regulars 
from  the  past  was  far  from 
welcome  and  kept  its  dis- 
tance; members  of  the  secret 
police  who  gathered  in  the 
Slavia  to  keep  tabs  on  the 
dissidents. 

President  Havel,  the  cafe’s 
most  famous  visitor,  is  being 
treated  in  hospital  for  chronic 
pneumonia  and  was  unable  to 
persuade  doctors  to  let  him 
leave  his  bed.  He  called  the 
reopening  “a  nice  present  to 
Czech  culture". 

Before  be  took  up  his  seat 
in  Prague  Castle  in  1990. 
Havel  had  a seat  permanently 
reserved  for  him  in  Slavia, 
feeing  the  Vltava  River.  It 
was  here  that  he  wooed  his 
late  wife,  Olga,  who  in  turn 
found  comfort  in  the  cafe 
among  her  husband’s  friends 
when  he  was  imprisoned  by 
the  communists. 

Jan  Urban,  former  dissi- 
dent and  now  editor  of  the  po- 
litical magazine  Transitions, 
recalled  the  cafe’s  heyday.  "If 
you  wanted  to  be  thought  of 
as  a proper  Czech  or  Slovak 
intellectual,  this  was  the 
place  to  be  seen,"  he  said. 


Richard  Tapscott 

ht  Culpeper,  Virginia 


AVAST  bunker  carved 
Into  a mountainside  in 
Virginia,  designed  as  a 
refuge  for  federal  officials 
after  a nuclear  holocaust,  is 
to  shelter  films  for  the 
United  States  Library  of 
Congress. 

Congress  has  cleared  the 
way  for  the  once  top-secret 
installation  at  Culpeper, 
70  miles  south-west  of 
Washington,  to  pass  from 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
to  the  library.  The  140,000- 
sq-ft  bunker  will  be  a cen- 
tral repository  for  its 
150,000  films. 

The  three-storey  installa- 
tion inside  Mount  Pony  was 
fashioned  in  the  1960s  as  a 
high-security  retreat  where 
125  officials  were  to  assem- 
ble in  the  event  of  a nuclear 
attack  to  help  rebuild  the 
economy. 

A real-estate  brochure 
says  the  property,  which 
has  its  own  wells,  was  de- 
signed to  be  “self-sustain- 
ing". Its  “unique  features” 
include  a “heliport  landing 
pad,  indoor  pistol  range, 
incinerator,  maintenance 
shops  and  cafeteria”. 

The  $5.5  million 

(£32  million)  to  buy  the  41- 
acre  site  will  come  from  a 
donation  from  the  David 
and  Ladle  Packard  Foun- 
dation. which  will  contrib- 
ute $4.5  million  to  equip, 
and  maintain  facilities  to 
house  the  library’s  motion 
picture,  broadcasting  and  ! 
recorded  sound  division. 

The  collection  includes 
500,000  cans  of  “safety”  i 
film  and  110,000  cans  I 
of  older,  more  brittle 
stocks,  along  with  nearly 
85.000  television  pro- 1 
grammes  and  2.5  million  I 
sound  recordings. 

Among  important  collec-  i 
tions  are  German,  Japanese 
and  Italian  Aims  seized  or 
bought  during  the  second 
world  war  and  thousands 
of  films  dating  from  1914  1 
made  by  commercial 
studios.  | 

The  library  will  have  j 
about  75  employees,  and  it  ' 
hopes  to  make  films  avail-  , 
able  to  the  public  at  the 
main  library  in  Washing- 1 
ton.  via  fiber-optic 
cables.  — Washington  Post 
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News  in  brief 

Hostages’  families 
return  to  Kashmir 

THE  families  of  the  British  hostages  in  Kashmir  are  to  travel 
today  to  the  valley  where  their  loved  ones  were  kidnapped  more 
than  two  years  ago.  although  they  admit  that  the  chance  of 
discovering  their  fate  is  disappearing. 

Julie  Mangan  of  Middlesbrough  Is  visiting  India  for  the  fifth 
time  to  try  to  discover  what  happened  to  the  hostages.  Her 
husband  Keith  was  kidnapped  along  with  Briton  Paul  Wells,  an 
American  and  a German.  “I  can’t  believe  the  valley  is  so  quiet; 
not  one  small  word  comes  out  of  there."  she  said.  “There  must 
be  somebody  somewhere  who  knows." 

It  is  two  years  since  the  last  reliable  sighting  of  the  four  men, 
who  were  kidnapped  in  July  1995  by  gunmen  claiming  to  belong 
to  the  previously  unknown  group  al-Faran.  Bob  Wells,  Paul's 
father,  said  the  relatives  were  unable  to  contact  Harkat-ul- 
Ansar,  believed  to  be  the  parent  group  of  al-Faran,  during  a 
visit  to  Pakistan  earlier  this  month.  After  the  US  state  depart- 
ment declared  Harkat  a terrorist  organisation  last  month, 
Taiamahad  clamped  downon  the  group.  — Suzanne  Goldenberg. 
New  Delhi. 


Abacha  dissolves  his  cabinet 

NIGERIA'S  military  ruler  General  Sard  Abacha  said  yesterday 
that  he  bad  dismissed  his  entire  cabinet,  the  first  wholesale 
change  of  ministers  since  he  took  power  four  years  ago. 

In  a speech  to  mark  the  anniversary,  lie  said  he  had  dissolved 
the  cabinet  so  that  some  members  could  take  part  in  his  plan  to 
restore  civilian  role  next  year.  He  also  promised  to  release 
detainees  who  were  not  a security  risk. 

It  was  unclear  whether  the  54-year -old  Gen  Abacha  would 
participate  in  the  elections  and  reinvent  himself  as  a civilian 
president  if  he  does.  Western  diplomats  said,  the  overhaul  of  the 
cabinet  could  help  to  bolster  his  posittonJteuters,  Abuja, 


Taliban  graves  found 

THE  graves  ofup  to 2,000  members  of  the  Taliban  militia 
apparently  killed  in  fighting  with  an  opposition  alliance,  have 
been  found  in  northern  Afghanistan,  the  Afghan  T«tiamir»pr&ca 
(A3F)  said  yesterday-  The  dead,  buried  in  20  graves,  are  believed  to 
be  among 3,000  Taliban  militia  taken  prisoner  by  General  Abdul 
Malik,  who  was  briefly  in  alliance  with  the  Taliban  in  May . 

AIP  reported  that  Abdul  Rashid  Dostam,  the  commander  of 
another  opposition  alliance  in  foe  north,  had  discovered  foe 
graves  near  the  northern  town  of  Shibarghan,  in  Jogan  province, 
which  is  controlled  by  General  Dostam. 

It  quoted  a Taliban  spokesman  as  saying  that  Gen  Dostam  had 
offered  the  Taliban  militia  the  chance  to  airlift  the  bodies  for 
burial-  — Reuters,  Islamabad. 


Pakistan  PM  in  court 

HUNDREDS  of  police  officers  with  shields  and  steel-tipped  batons 
battled  thousands  of  supporters  of  Pakistan's  prime  minister, 
Nawaz  Sharif  outside  ft%  supreme  court  yesterday  where  he 

feces  charges  which,  if  proved,  could  lead  to  his  removal  from 
office. 

Mr  Sharif  is  accused  of  contempt  of  court  in  telling  reporters 
that  the  chief  justice  bad  exceeded  his  authority  and  tried  to 
undermine  parliament. 

The  prime  minister  sat  in  court  as  his  lawyer  read  his  state- 
ment, in  which  be  said  he  apologised  to  the  supreme  court  for 
offending  foe  judiciary  but  added  that  it  was  his  job  to  keep  the 
country  informed.  It  was  unclear  whether  his  apology  would 
satisfy  the  court 

At  the  end  of  the  bearing,  Mr  Sharif  s supporters  threw  stones 
at  police,  who  beat  back  the  crowd  with  their  sticks.  Several 
policemen  were  hit  by  flying  stones. — AP.  Islamabad. 


Blast  at  Chinese  coal  mine 

A GAS  explosion  at  a coal  mine  in  the  central  Chinese  province  of 
Anhui  has  killed  at  least  87  people,  state  radio  said  yesterday . The 
hlastflve  days  ago  ripped  through  the  Panstaan  ooal  mine  in 
Hnainan  city,  it  said. — Beuters,  Beijing. 


Russia  expels  ‘Iranian  spy’ 

RUSSIA  said  yesterday  that  it  had  ordered  foe  expulsion  of  an 
Iranian  caught  “red-handed”  last  week  trying  to  buy  missile 
technology  designs.  The  Kremlin  said  he  was  connected  to  the 
Iranian  embassy  in  Moscow. 

The  foreign  ministry  said  in  a statement  that  it  had  protested  to 
the  Iranian  ambassador  on  Saturday  after  the  man  was  detained 
on  Friday.  — Tom  Whitehouse,  Moscow. 


Girl  unearths  Andersen  poem 

ACOPENHAGENschool^stijdyingthel9focennjiyfeh7tale- 
writer  Hans  Christian .Andersen  has  unearthed  a previously 
unknown  poem,  the  Ritzau  news  agency  reported  yesterday. 

The  work,  written  in  1838 and  entitled  To  Frederik’s  Mother, 
was  a poem  of  condolence  on  foe  death  of  a 13-year-old  boy.  It  was 
written  to  foe  schoolgirl's  great-grandmother  after  a visit  from 
Andersen.  — Beuters.  Copenhagen. 


Killer  whales  on  the  beach 


A rescuer  cools  down  a stranded  killer  whale  near 
Exmouth,  Western  Australia,  where  seven  whales  beached 
themselves  on  Sunday.  Three  died  photograph:  michael  o-brien 


Yeltsin  gets  casual 

THE  RUSSIAN  president,  Boris  Yeltsin,  championing  an  infor- 
mal brand  of  diplomacy  “without  neckties",  appears  on  television 
these  days  almost  as  often  in  casual  clothes  as  in  a jacket  and  tie. 

Mr  Yeltsin  greeted  the  Ukrainian  president,  Leonid  Kuchma, 
on  Sunday  in  sweater  and  loose^iecked  shirt  He  told  reporters: 
“You  see.  it’s  Yeltsin  who  has  Introduced  into  world  practice 
these  meetings  ofleaders  without  neckties."  —Reuters,  Moscow. 


Canberra  backs  landmine  ban 

AUSTRALIA  said  yesterday  that  it  would  sign  the  Canadian, 
sponsored  treaty  outlawing  anti-personnel  landmines  and  de- 
stroy  its  stockpile  of 60,000  mines.  More  than  100  countries  are 
expected  to  sign  the  Ottawa  Treaty  next  month,  which  bans  foe 
stockpile,  export,  production  and  use  of  anti-personnel  land- 
mines.— Baders,  Canberra. 


Plastic  surgery  for  Barbie 

BARBIE,  whose  generous  curves  have  affronted  feminists  for 

decades,  is  to  get  a facelift,  a smaller  bosom,  a wider  waist  and 
slimmer  tips  as  the  world's  favourite  toy  undergoes  the  most 
radical  surgery  since  its  creation.  Ihe  new-look  Barbie  will 
appear  next  year,  a reflection  of  changing  times  and  tastes  says 
Mattel  maker  of  the  don  that  has  become  a pop  icon.  Barbie's 
idealised  figure — 38-1834  if  translated  into  human  proportions 
—will  make  way  fora  more  realistic  look,  Mattel  said— Mark 
Tran.  New  York. 
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When  negative  is  positive 

The  Prime  Minister  needs  someone  to  say  No 


TONY  BLAIR  needs  a Willie  — or  at 
least  to  remember  the  words  of  his  last 
predecessor  but  one.  Margaret 
Thatcher  liked  to  admit  that  she  relied 
so  heavily  on  the  sage  counsel  of  the 
Tory  grandee  Willie  Whitelaw,  she  be- 
lieved every  PM  should  have  one.  Mr 
Blair  should  reflect  on  the  Lady’s  tip 
and  look  around  his  team  to  see  who 
might  fit  the  bill  — because,  as  a 
notorious  figure  from  the  last  govern- 
ment might  put  it,  he  is  badly  “in  want 
of  good  advice.” 

The  question  arises  with  some  ur- 
gency after  the  two-week  mess  over 
Formula  One  and  tobacco.  So  far 
Labour  has  attacked  its  critics  — in- 
cluding the  Guardian  — for  taking  a 
“high-minded”  and  “whiogingly  lib- 
eral” view  of  the  sequence  of  events 
that  began  with  a £1  million  donation 
from  the  FI  boss  Bernie  Ecclestone  and 
ended  with  a policy  U-turn  in  his 
favour.  They  insist  that  they  “live  in 
the  real  world”  far  away  from  the 
prissy  ethical  dilemmas  that  obsess 
naive  souls  like  us.  All  right  then. 
Perhaps  Labour  should  be  judged  by  its 
own  realpolitik  standards.  Putting  aside 
the  virtues  of  the  key  policy  decision, 
and  forgetting  worries  about  the  pro- 
bity of  the  process  which  led  to  it  — 
judged  solely  by  the  hardball  rules  of 
real-life,  raw  politics  how  has  the  Gov- 
ernment performed?  The  answer  is 
very  badly. 

The  first  error  was  the  most  surpris- 
ing. The  architects  of  New  Labour  won 
their  glory  in  part  by  their  sheer  mas- 
tery of  the  news  process.  Yet  it's  now 
universally  agreed  that  the  Govern- 
ment made  a monumental  cock-up  by 
submitting  itself  to  Chinese  water  tor- 
ture — releasing  details  in  drip-drip- 
drip  fashion.  That's  a good  technique  in 
opposition,  deployed  against  the  enemy, 
but  it  doesn't  work  in  government  — a 
distinction  too  few  Blairites  seem  to 
appreciate.  They  should  have  simply 


put  the  facts  out  on  day  one.  Yet  none  of 
Labour's  geniuses  seem  to  have  made 
that  suggestion. 

But  the  trouble  went  deeper  than 
presentation.  Labour’s  letter  to  the 
standards  watchdog.  Sir  Patrick  Neill, 
was  inept  The  party  clearly  wanted  Sir 
Patrick  to  allow  the  first  Ecclestone  gift 
and  perhaps  a putative  second.  But  the 
letter  was  not  worded  to  ensure  that 
result  — and  it  laid  Labour  open  to  the 
charge  of  evasiveness,  because  it  did 
not  reveal  the  sums  of  cash  involved. 
The  net  result  is  that  Sir  Patrick’s 
decision  has  left  Labour  in  a bind:  by 
giving  Mr  Ecclestone  his  money  back, 
the  party  has  implicitly  accepted  that  it 
can  never  receive  money  from  anyone 
who  has  interests  before  the  govern- 
ment That  rules  out  almost  everybody. 

The  search  for  blame  is  now  on.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  Derry  Irvine  -is  a men- 
tor to  the  PM  and,  in  the  courtroom, 
won  feme  as  the  best  cross-examiner  in 
the  business.  Why  did  he  not  submit 
Formula  One’s  arguments  to  the  foren- 
sic demolition  job  they  deserved,  if  only 
as  a devil’s  advocate?  Why  did  Mr  Blair 
not  sound  out  his  health  ministers  — 
rather  than  delivering  them  a felt  ac- 
compli so  soon  after  his  meeting  with 
Mr  Ecclestone?  Is  it  perhaps  because 
his  hands-on  style  regards  Cabinet  con- 
sultation as  too  weak,  too  reminiscent 
of  John  Major?  Finally  there  needs  to 
be  questions  asked  about  the  two  men 
closest  to  the  prime  ministerial  “body”: 
the  chief  of  staff  Jonathan  Powell  and 
press  secretary  Alastair  Campbell  — 
not  about  their  probity,  but  their  Influ- 
ence and  competence.  They  are  paid  to 
protect  the  PM,  yet  on  Sunday  he  was 
forced  on  national  television  to  use  his 
most  valuable  asset,  his  own  reputa- 
tion. He  may  never  be  able  to  do  so 
again.  Maybe  their  advice  was  ignored. 
Either  way  both  men.  should  be  wonder- 
ing whether  their  bosswould  benefit 
from  hearing  extra  voices. 


A systematic  massacre  at  Luxor 

But  it  is  still  right  to  test  the  sincerity  of  those  wanting  a ceasefire 


TOURISM  in  Luxor  is  over  for  this 
season  and  perhaps  for  many  seasons  to 
come  The  occasional  deaths  of  even 
quite  large  numbers  of  tourists  at  the 
hands  of  extremists  over  the  past  five 
years  were  discounted  by  a travel  in- 
dustry which  sends  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  visitors  to  Egypt  every  year. 
Discounted,  too,  by  the  tourists  them- 
selves, encouraged  to  see  such  statisti- 
cally insignificant  incidents  as  on  a par 
with  the  occasional  mugging  or  coach 
accident  But  the  systematic  massacre 
of  scores  of  men  and  women  at  Luxor 
cannot  be  ignored  and  will  not  be 
forgotten,  as  the  Egyptian  president 
Hosni  Mubarak  recognised  when  he 
sent  ministers  to  Luxor  yesterday  and 
decided  to  follow  them  there  himself 
today.  Five  years  ago,  the  extremists 
warned  foreigners  not  to  enter  the 
southern  province  of  Qena  if  they  val- 
ued their  lives.  They  have  now  made 
that  warning  good,  and  at  the  same 
time  badly  damaged  an  industry  on 
which  it  is  said  10  million  Egyptians 
directly  or  indirectly  depend.  Tourism 
is  Egypt’s  biggest  single  source  of  for- 
eign exchange,  and  the  most  attractive 
field  for  foreign  investment  The  impact 
of  the  Luxor  killings  goes  beyond 
Egypt  At  Doha,  In  Qatar,  where  a 
diminished  handful  of  Arab  states  is 
meeting  with  Israel  to  discuss  regional 
economic  development,  the  news 
caused  further  gloom  at  an  already 
gloomy  gathering.  The  links  between 
the  progress  of  Israeli-Palestinian  nego- 
tiations and  the  actions  of  extremist 


groups  are  real,  even  if  such  groups 
always  have  an  indigenous  base  and 
local  objectives.  A victory,  then,  for 
terrorism.  Yes,  but  the  story  is  more 
complicated. 

The  Islamic  extremists  in  Egypt  have 
been  losing  their  struggle  with  govern- 
ment forces.  They  have  been  flushed 
out  of  Cairo  and  have  retreated  to 
Upper  Egypt,  from  which  region  most 
of  them  originate.  Twenty  thousand  are 
in  jaiL  Many  of  those  in  jail  and  many 
of  those  at  large  have  grown  tired  of  the 
struggle.  Some  regret  their  deeds  and 
want  to  he  able  to  return  to  normal  life. 
It  was  against  this  background  that  a 
number  of  their  imprisoned  leaders  this 
year  called  for  a ceasefire,  a call  en- 
dorsed by  some  prestigious  figures  out- 
side. Others  repudiated  it,  and  the 
movement  is  now  clearly  split  In  any 
case,  there  was  no  positive  response 
from  the  government,  no  talks,  no 
releases  of  prisoners  or  speeding  up  of 
the  judicial  process.  Government 
round-ups  and  arrests  went  on. 
Whether  Luxor  is  a desperate  last 
throw  by  an  intransigent  minority 
within  a movement  that  has  been  show- 
ing readiness  to  make  its  peace  with  the 
the  government,  or  whether  it  repre- 
sents a revival  of  that  movement’s  pro- 
gramme of  violence  in  a more  intense 
and  ruthless  form  is  hard  to  know.  If 
will  not  be  known  until  the  Egyptian 
government  tests  the  sincerity  of  those 
who  want  a ceasefire.  Luxor  will  make 
that  more  difficult  but  it  still  ought  to 
be  done. 


BA  joins  Europe’s  cut  price  war 

It  will  be  good  for  consumers  — if  there  is  a level  playing  field 


YESTERDAY’S  decision  by  British  Air- 
ways to  enter  the  booming  low  cost  no- 
frills European  market  will  be  a good 
thing  for  air  passengers  — as  long  as 
BA  plays  by  the  rules.  An  estimated  10 
million  people  a year  now  use  low  cost 
airlines  like  Virgin  Express,  Ryanair, 
Debonair  and  Easy-Jet  set  up  by  a new 
breed  of  entrepreneurs  malting  money 
from  offering  a basic  service.  Although 
many  of  their  customers  are  people  who 
wouldn’t  otherwise  have  travelled,  the 
new  companies  are  also  posing  a threat 
to  the  established  airlines  who  can  see 
bits  of  their  traditional  market  melting 
away.  BA’s  motives  are  probably  partly 
positive  — a desire  to  get  in  at  the  start 
of  what  may  be  a huge  new  marketing 
opportunity  — but  also  defensive  — a 
desire  to  suffocate  these  upstarts  before 
their  roots  are  too  deeply  established. 

BA  is  a highly  successful  airline  and 
has  regularly  been  one  of  the  most 
profitable  in  the  world,  but  it  has  also 


had  a chequered  history  towards  rivals. 
Far  too  often  it  has  either  resorted  to 
murky  competitive  tactics  (as  with  Vir- 
gin) or  it  has  simply  bought  out  rivals 
(like  British  Caledonian  and  Dan-Air) 
thereby  reducing  competition.  At  least 
this  time  it  is  setting  up  a whole  new 
operation  based  at  Stanstead  with  eight 
Boeing  737-300  aircraft  flying  from  next 
year  to  cities  in  Italy,  Spain,  Scandina- 
via, France  and  Germany.  If  BA's  mo- 
tive is  to  stake  a place  in  a new  era  of 
low-cost  travel  to  Europe  (where  feres 
have  been  ludicrously  lasge)  then  all 
will  applaud.  But  if  it  is  merely  a 
manoeuvre  to  undermine  a trouble- 
some outbreak  of  cost-cutting  then  BA 
will  deserve  everything  thrown  at  it  At 
the  moment  responsibility  for  BA  sits 
uncomfortably  between  Britain’s  CAA 
(which  controls  safety  and  sets  basic 
fares)  and  the  EU  which  controls  com- 
petition policy.  Between  them  they 
must  insist  on  a level  playing  field. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


tSSSSSZ  I Poverty:  the  great  divide 


TO  insist,  as  Tony  Bean  and 
others  do  (Letters,  Novem- 
ber 17),  that  die  UN  Disarma- 
ment Commission  should 
cease  its  work  in  Iraq  perma- 
nently would  be  to  reward 
Iraqi  obstruction  of  the  will  of 
the  UN  and  to  l&iore  the  real- 
ity of  ongoing  Iraqi  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  pro- 
grammes, which  the  inspec- 
tors continae  to  uncover. 

The  route  to  achieving  a 
lifting  of  sanctions  is  for  Iraq 
to  obey  UN  resolutions,  coop- 
erate with  UNSCOM  arid  halt 
its  attempts  at  developing 
weapons  of  mass  destruction. 
Allowing  Saddam  to  weapon- 
ise  VX  nerve  agent,  anthrax 
and  the  rest  would  not  be  con- 
ducive to  Middle  Eastern  se- 
curity. Nor  is  it  likely  to  re- 
assure Iraqi  Kurds,  against 
whom  the  Iraqi  leader  has  un- 
leashed chemical  weapons  in 
the  past 

Dr  Stephen  Pnllinger. 
Director.  International 
Security  Information  Service. 
20  Embankment  Place, 

London  WC2N6NN. 

JROFESSOR  Alec  Reed’s  ex- 
posure of  charity  finance 


(Society,  November  12)  is 
timely.  I should  like  to  see  a 
requirement  that  any  charity 
appealing  directly  to  the  pub- 
lic includes  with  every  appeal, 
or  has  available  from  street 
collectors,  a simplified  Income 
and  expenditure  and  capital 
account  of  a standard  pattern 
agreed  with  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners so  that  one  can 
clearly  see  the  proportion  of 
income  spent  on  administra- 
tion and  fund-raising. 

Peter  Copestake. 

72  Castle  Road, 

Colne,  Lancs  BBS  7DS. 

[DISAGREE  with  the  Adver- 
Itising  Standards  Authority 
and  your  Leader  (November 
13)  about  the  Lee  jeans  ad- 
vert. If  it,  were  the  woman 
who  was  lying  naked  and  the 
man  putting  the  boot  on  her, 
there  would  be  an  outcry  and 
you  would  certainly  condemn 
it  I'm  in  favour  of  adverts  de- 
pleting both  sexes  treating 
each  other  with  equal  respect 
If  you  call  the  Lee  advert  “po- 
litical correctness”,  you  can 
keep  It 

Clare  Hartley. 

9/10  Colville  Terrace, 

London  Wll  ZBE. 

NORWICH  is  not  the  first 
football  club  to  try  to  at- 
tract more  female  supporters 
(Football  club  backs  down  on 
cheap  tickets  for  women.  No- 
vember 13). 

Grimsby  Town  operated 
such  a pricing  policy  several 
seasons  ago  with  reductions 
for  women  in  line  with  exist- 
ing reductions  for  children, 
pensioners,  etc.  This  applied 
for  at  least  one  season,  but 
has  now  sadly  been 
discontinued, 

JnlJa  Gristwood. 

23  Jeffries  Road, 

Ware.  Herts  SG12  7BB. 

I WONDER  how  many  of  your 
I readers  realise  there  are  two 
British  Gas  Services?  The 
three-star  service  described 
by  Roger  Wood  (Letters,  No- 
vember 17)  sounds  wonderful: 
same-day  breakdown,  365 
days-a-year.  up  to  7.30pm.  By 
coincidence,  my  central  heat- 
ing broke  down  the  day  after 
his  letter  appeared  in  the 
Guardian.  The  three-star  Brit- 
ish Gas  Service  I spoke  to  at 
5pm  said  all  their  engineers 
had  gone  home  for  the  night. 
Laura  Middleton. 

12  Springbank,  Silverdale. 
Lancashire  LA5  0TD. 

THE  experience  of  Hum- 
I phrey,  the  Downing  street 
cat  parallels  that  of  the  Brit- 
ish public  over  many  issues. 
Under  Major,  Humphrey  wan- 
dered and  was  at  the  mercy  of 
the  elements;  under  Blair,  a 
presumed  diagnosis  was 
made,  then  the  cat  was  cast 
aside. 

ECrltchley. 

18  Merlin  Road, 

Blackburn  BB27BA. 


EITHER  Prof  Howard 
Glenn erster  (Society, 
November  5)  nor  Prof 
Julieu  Le  Grand  (Letters,  No- 
vember 15)  betrays  any  sense 
of  the  overall,  and  quite  sub- 
stantial, results  of  scientific 
analysis  of  the  unprecedented 
increase  in  poverty  and  In- 
equality since  the  late  1970s. 

The  problem  is  not  the  ris- 
ing bill  for  social  security,  as 
they  superficially  suggest  It  is 
the  effect  of  a sustained  pro- 
gramme to  cut  a range  of  state 
benefits  (unemployment,  sick- 
ness, disability,  maternity,  in- 
dustrial injury  and  pensions) 
at  the  same  time  as  low  wages 
have  faRgn.  secure  jobs  disap- 
peared, new  building  of  coun- 
cil bon«mg  halted  and  the 
rents  of  existing  housing  In- 
creased, progressive  taxes 
reduced,  local  authorities  and 
public  services  weakened,  and 
deregulation  and  discrimina- 
tory privatisation  pursued. 

Gtennerster  and  Le  Grand 
have  a credibility  problem  — 
in  falling  to  address  the  contri- 
bution made  by  policies  to  cut 
benefits,  as  well  as  by  other 
tax,  wealth  and  private  and 
putdiosector  policies,  to  the 
grave  problem  of  social  insta- 
bility mid  poverty  inherited  by 
the  new  gnwmTnpnt-  This  at  a 


time  of  the  emergence  of  gro- 
tesque forms  of  wealth.  If  Glan- 
nerster  and  Le1  Grand  have 
their  way,  Labour  w31  simply 
go  on  adding  to  poverty. 

Prof  Peter  Townsend. 
University  of  Bristol. 

LIKE  Julian  Le  Grand,  I 
question  whether  4,the 
redistributive  policies  we 
have  been  pursuing  are  the 
right  ones”.  We  have  stuffed 
the  pockets  of  the  rich  with 
money,  a significant  propor- 
tion of  which  was  taken  from 
the  pockets  of  the  poor. 

The  redistribution  was 
meant  to  encourage  the  rich 
and  poor  to  work  harder;  the 
former  driven  by  increased 
wealth  and  the  latter  by  deep- 
ening poverty.  It  has  not 
worked;  neither  the  rich  nor 
the  poor  are  working  notice- 
ably harder. 

It  is  bizarre  to  suggest  that 
the  victims  of  this  experiment 
must  now  work  to  earn  back 
the  money  taken  from  them 
But  it  is  harsh  in  the  extreme 
not  to  review  the  benefit  levels 
for  those  for  whom  entry,  or 
re-entry,  into  the  labour  mar- 
ket is  notan  option. 

Prof  Robert  Moore.  . 
Bennachie,  Carmel  Road, 
Holywell,  Flintshire  CHB  7DD. 


I DOUBT  whether  any  of  the 
54  professors  of  social  policy 

(of  whom  I was  one)  calling  for 
benefit  levels  to  be  raised 
(Harman  snubs  poverty  lobby. 
November  14)  would  dissent 
from  toe  view  that  one  of  the 
most  effective  medium-  to 
long-term  responses  to  pov- 
erty is  the  creation  of  secure, 
well-paid,  and  satisfying  work- 
in  that  sense.  Professors  Glen- 
n erster  and  Le  Grand  set  up  a 
false  debate.  - 

However,  Le  Grand  refers  to 
“the  redistributive  policies  we 
have  been  pursuing.”  Our  ar- 
gument was  that,  as  many  of 
us  have  demonstrated,  the 
redistributive  policies  of  toe 
past  20  years  have  led  to  toe 
increasing  immiseralion  of 
millions  of  people. 

Where  Le  Grand,  Glennes- 
ter  and  I appear  to  differ  is  on 
the  Issue  of  social  justice  now. 
Warm  words  and  promises  of 
jam  tomorrow  will  no  doubt 
have  been  music  to  Harrier 
Harman's  ears,  but  they  will 
do  relatively  little  to  convince 
those  millions  that  their  situa- 
tion now  Is  of  concern  to  gov- 
ernment. 

Prof  Gary  Craig. 

Professor  of  Social  Policy. 
Humberside  university. 
Kingston  upon  Hull  HU6  7LU. 
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Could  do  better.  Professor 


PROF  Deborah  Cameron 
(Letters,  November  15)  ar- 
gues that  Oxbridge  tutorials 
are  not  an  educational  gold 
standard  because  most  of 
those  she  gave  in  the  early 
1980s  were  "desperately  dull 
affairs”.  One  would  think  that 
since  then  she  has  learnt  as 
little  about  rational  thought 
as,  in  her  Inexperience,  she 
then  knew  about  teaching. 

After  over  30  years  in  uni- 
versity teaching  — divided  be- 
tween Oxford  and  London, 
with  periods  as  external  exam- 
iner at  Cambridge  and  other 
leading  universities  — I am 
confident  that  on  the  whole, 
Oxbridge  undergraduates  In 
my  subject  of  English  Litera- 
ture make  markedly  better 
progress  than  those  else- 
where. The  primary  reasons 


for  this  are  the  sheer  amount 
of  work  expected  of  Oxbridge 
students  and  the  constant  crit- 
icism and  stimulus  given  by 
good  tutors  in  tutorials. 

Prof  Cameron's  letter  is  sig- 
nificant only  as  an  extreme  ex- 
ample of  how  envy  of  Ox- 
bridge can  undermine  critical 
intelligence.  Anecdotes  can 
prove  anything.  If  we  seek  to 
damage  the  best  universities 
we  have,  we  damage  the  sys- 
tem as  a whole  and  encourage 
governments  to  go  for  univer- 
sity education  on  the  cheap. 
We  should  be  working  to  show 
how  much  harm  has  been 
caused  by  gross  under-funding 
and  by  philistine  government 
intervention. 

Prof  John  Greaser. 

Royal  Holloway  College, 
University  of  London. 


Poets’  corner  on  the  Net 


STEPHEN  Moss’s  quota- 
tions from  my  old  Paris 
Review  interview  with  W H 

Auden  (Writers  and  rude  me- 
chanicals, June  10)  have  just 
been  forwarded  to  me.  I was  at 
that  time.  1973,  Auden's  room- 
mate and  protege. 

Auden  was  very  concerned 
as  to  the  fate  of  poetry  in  the 
time  of  Ginsberg  and  other  of 
our  East  Village  neighbours, 
whom  he  felt  were  demolish- 
ing the  classical  standards  he 
upheld  — and  which  he 
wanted  me  to  uphold  after  he 
was  gone.  Ultimately,  I turned 
to  high  technology  as  the  tool 
of  preservation. 

My  Poetry  Processor  soft- 
ware presented  classical 
forms  as  natural-language  al- 
gorithms. and  abetted  the 
writer  in  sticking  to  them.  Po- 
etry. being  the  most  measured 
form  of  writing,  turned  out  to 
have  foe  most  use  for  a count- 
ing machine.  On-line 
rhymers,  a universal  form  edi- 
tor, and  full-page  syllable- 
counting Turner  harnessed 
technology  for  classical  pur- 
poses. But  poetry  also  served 
to  enhance  technology:  prose 
need  only  have  its  ending- 
words  hyphenated,  and  an 


that  Is  counted  Is  the  number 
of  words  or  lines  in  a piece, 
while  my  program  is  the  only 
word  processor  that  needs  and 
does  count  every  syllable  and 
beat 

I imagine  Auden  would 
have  to  approve,  and  perhaps 
even  sign  up  for  my  (Decem- 
ber 1)  coming  on-line  anthol- 
ogy WWW.WEBPOET.COM, 
where  the  extreme  facilitation 
of  the  Poetry  Processor  win 
allow  users  to  meet  each  other 
based  on  sonnets,  which 
reveal  a lot,  rather  than  the 
flesh-market  type  ads,  which 
only  conceaL  The  computer 
can,  however,  do  nothing  with 
free  verse,  being  applicable  to 
form  and  rhyme  and  other  lib- 
erators that  free  verse  has 
freed  itself  ot 

At  such  junctures,  poetry 
reveals  its  true  evolutionary 
potential,  and  the  inherently 
linguistic  nature  of  foe  com- 
puter makes  it  for  more  capa- 
cious and  enabling  than 
leaden  print  retaining  print's 
permanence,  while  recalling 
the  spontaneity  of  its  bardic 
roots. 

Michael  Newman . 

PO  Box  14213, 

Berkeley,  CA  94712. 


Write  and  wrong 

JOHN  le  Carr6  complains 
that  he  has  been  branded 
an  anti-Semite  as  a result  of  a 
politically-torrect  witchhunt 
and  declares  himself  Innocent 
of  the  charge  (The  Week,  No- 
vember 15).  It  would  be  easier 
to  sympathise  with  him  had 
he  not  been  so  ready  to  join  in 
an  earlier  campaign  of  vilifi- 
cation against  a fellow  writer. 

In  1989.  during  the  worst 
days  of  the  Islamic  attack  on 
The  Satanic  Verses,  le  Carrt 
wrote  an  article  (also,  if  mem- 
ory serves,  in  the  Guardian) 
in  which  he  eagerly,  and 
rather  pompously,  joined 
forces  with  my  assailants. 

It  would  be  gracious  if  be 
were  to  admit  that  he  under- 
stands the  nature  of  the 
Thought  Police  a little  better 
now  that,  at  least  in  his  own 
opinion,  he’s  the  one  in  the 
firing  line. 

Salman  Rushdie, 
c/o  Random  House  Ltd, 

20  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road. 
London  SWl. 


We  do  not  publish  letters  where 
only  an  e-mail  address  is 
supplied;  please  include  a full 
postal  address.  We  may  edit 
loners;  shorter  ones  are  more 
likely  to  appear.  We  regret  we 
cannot  acknowledge  those  not 
used 


A Country  Diary 


His  interview, 
your  verdict 

IN  his  television  interview 
(Blair  I can  still  be  trusted. 
November  17).  Tony  Bfalr 
said:  “You  know,  foe  idea  that 
because  David  Sainsbury 
gave  to  the  Labour  Party, 
some  planning  inspector  de- 
cided a planning  application 
for  Sainsbury’s.  I mean,  Irs 

ridiculous."  . , 

But  the  fact  is  that  m July 
Salisbury's  were  cleared  by 
the  Labour  Party  to  build  a 
new  store  between  Richmond 
and  East  Sheen  in  south-west 
London,  and  this  represented 
a landmark  decision  that 
relaxed  the  tough  planning 
rules  Imposed  by  the  former 
Environment  Secretary,  John 
finwimer- 

The  policy  on  out-of-town 
planning  has  manifestly  been 
eased  and  planning  applica- 
tions for  retail  stores,  like 
Sainsbury’s,  are  being  looked 
upon  more  favourably  — espe- 
cially when,  cash-starved 
councils  are  offered  planning- 
gam  sweeteners,  such  as  new 
schools,  roads,  leisure  centres, 
etc.  IT  this  is  not  a further  ex- 
ample of  a “donation”  result- 
ing in  commercial  advantage 
for  the  doner,  what  is  it? 

Max  Hess. 

14  Keyes  Place, 

Folkestone,  Kent  CT19  6NA. 

IF  Tony  Blair  is  truly  sorry 
about  foe  Formula  One  fi- 
asco, he  will  be  statesman 
enough  to  now  revoke  his  de- 
cision to  exclude  foe  sport 
from  the  advertising  ban? 

V Crews. 

1 Dellfield  Close. 

Beckenham  BR3  5UJ. 

WOULD  someone  tell  Tony 
Blair  that  we  have  had 
enough  of  looking  at  him,  or 
any  other  member  of  his 
party,  however  pleasant  that 
has  been.  We  would  like  to 
look  at  their  record.  Well 
trust  that  when  we  see  it. 

Eric  Barber. 

32  Carnegie  Road, 

St  Albans  AL3  6HL. 

ROY  Hattersley  (Endpiece, 
November  17)  criticises 
me  for  saying  Td  withdraw 
my  support  in  helping  to  find 
alternative  sponsors  to  ciga- 
rette companies  for  sport  as  a 
result  of  the  mess  of  last 
week.  He  would  be  right  in 
criticising  me  if  it  were  true. 
As  Tessa  JoweE  can  confirm 
to  him,  when  the  Independent 
ran  a headline  "Branson  tells 
Blair;  Keep  your  promises  or 
lose  my  backing”  I telephoned 
her  to  say  I never  said  or  im- 
plied  that  and  would  be 
pleased  to  continue  to  help. 
Richard  Branson. 

Virgin  Management  Ltd, 

11  Holland  Park, 

London  Wli  3TFL 


SOMERSET:  On  Philip 
Island,  south  of  Melbourne, 
thousands  of  spectators  from 
across  the  world  crowd 
nightly  into  grandstands  to 
watch  the  miniature  pen- 
guins scurry  ashore  exactly 
on  schedule  after  the  day’s 
fishing.  Almost  as  remark- 
able, though  on  a similar 
scale,  is  the  precisely-regu- 
lated movement  of  ducks  at 
Milborne  Port,  though  it 
draws  a crowd  of  no  more 
than  two  or  three.  A colony  of 
more  than  30  ducks  live  on  a 
stretch  of  the  fast-flowing 
stream  that  runs  between 
grassy  cottage  gardens.  Each 
morning  and  evening  they 
make  a stately  progress,  with 
conversational  pauses  uu 
South  Street  and,  turning  left 
through  a passageway,  into 
the  back  garden  of  a cottage 
some  200  yards  from  bas£ 
Their  timing  is  exactly 

feeds  them  as  soon  as  she  gets 
home.  On  weekdays,  the  eve- 
ning  ceremony  takes  place  at 
4.30pm.  At  weekends,  the 
ducks  know  that  food  will  he 
available  from  3J0pm  and  set 


out  an  hour  ej 
often  spin  over  fin 
ment  across  the  i 
never  hurrying 
even  when  they 
queue  of  cars.  Tl 
casualties,  but  at 
year,  when  it  get; 
the  feeders,  to  be 
side,  dap  their 
joake  a conunotic 
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home  Once  thei 
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Matthew  Norman 


IN  a moving  expression  of 
the  human  spirit’s  In- 
domitablll  ty,  my  old 
friend  Mandy  Mandelsos  at- 
tempts to  relaunch  himself. 
Mandy  has  posed  fora  Daily 
Telegraph  picture  neither 
scowling  nor  affecting  a lan- 
guid hauteur,  but  with  a 
relaxed,  almost  Impish 
smile.  In  the  interview  it- 
self, the  lissom-thighed 
member  for  Hartlepool  un- 
leashes his  fabled  gift  for 
disarming  self  parody  (“1 
am  not  somebody  who  was 
desperate  for  public- 
ity . . and  shows  great 
tolerance  to  his  fellow  men. 
“I  don’t  condemn  people 
who  don’t  get  married,”  he 
graciously  says,  despite  add- 
ing that  marriage  is  “the 
ideal  way  of  living”.  And 
yet,  of  many  sparkling 
quotes,  the  one  that  leaps 
ontis  this:  “We  are  now 
again  the  Labour  party  of 
Attlee,  Sevan,  Morrison. 
GaitskelL  Wilson  and  Calla- 
ghan. We  are  traditional 
and  new  Labour  but  that  is 
too  complicated  for  the  vot- 
ers. ” Isn’t  he  sweet?  He’d 
love  to  give  voters  like  you 
and  me  the  full  picture,  he 
really  would;  it’s  just  that 
we’d  never  understand! 
Bless  you,  Mandy.  for  keep- 
ing it  simple,  and  thank  you 
so  much. 

IN  the  same  interview, 
Mandy  is  pleasingly  up- 
beat about  his  splendid 
Home,  claiming  that  the 
Rubicon  was  crossed  a fort- 
night ago  when  the  first 
poles  went  in  on  time.  This 
excellent  news  will  doubt- 
less dominate  the  next  edi- 
tion of  the  Millennium  Com- 
mission's newsletter.  The 
last  edition  carried  a cover- 
ing note  from  Commission- 
ers to  recipients.  Press , 
Gazette  reports.  “Dear  Mr 
Mental,”  said  the  one  sent  to 
AC  Mental,  director  of  the 
Mental  After  Care  Associa- 
tion. “It  Is  some  time  since 
we  started  to  compile  our 
mailing  list.”  says  the  letter, 
“and  it  is  important  that  this 
should  be  kept  as  up  to  date 
as  possible.” 

[ ICK  Morris  writes 
from  Surrey  to  report 
I his  recent  experience 
at  a reception  to  celebrate 
Godalming  Museum’s  Lot- 
tery grant  focal  MP  Vir- 
ginia Bottomley  had  just  fin- 
ished  her  speech  when  an 
elderly  man  approached 
him.  “Excuse  me,”  he  said, 
“but  I must  shake  hands 
with  the  old  rogue.”  When 
Nick  suggested  he  must 
have  the  wrong  man,  the, old 
boy ‘said:  “Oh  Lord,  aren’t 
you  Peter  Burnley?”  Nick 
concludes  by  asking:  “Can  I 
sue?*’  Certainly  you  can.  In- 
deed you  must. 

ANDREW  Marr,  the 

editor  of  the  Indepen- 
dent. calls  for  a chat 
about  the  item  here  on  Fri- 
day in  which  he  played  the 
starring  role.  Reading  be- 
tween the  lines,  Andrew 
seems  a little  cross  (I  cannot 
repeat  one  accusation  with- 
out committing  the  most 
grotesque  libel  against  my- 
self). Be  wishes  to  make  it 
clear  that,  in  so  far  as  he  has 
ever  required  an  Indepen- 
dent journalist  to  abandon 
union  involvement,  this  is  in 
accordance  with  a house 
rule  barring  executives 
firomNUJ  activities.  As  for 
the  notion  that  he  scowled 
and  walked  offwhenacol- 
Toflgu*  raraarkArf  that  people 
have  died  in  the  quest  for 
union  rights,  he  denies  this 
incident  in  the  strongest 
terms  (“total bollocks*’  was 
the  precise  phrase),  and  this 
we  are  happy  to  accept 

IN  exciting  medical  news, 
the  international  drugs 
company  Pfizer  has  de- 
veloped a pill  to  defeat  the 
blight  of  impotence.  We 
rang  the  firm’s  medical  In- 
formation officer  yesterday 
to  ask  whether  he  has  con- 
sidered a name-change  by 
deed  poll,  at  least  until  after 
the  drug.  Sildenafil,  Is 

released  next  September? 
“You  should  really  be 
speaking  to  onr  publicity  de- 
partment" said  Terry  Hard- 
man. ‘Tm  only  allowed  to 
talk  to  doctors  about  spe- 
cific medical  matters.”  Yes 
we  quite  understand,  but 
we’d  happily  foot  the  deed 
poll  bill.  “I  do  think  our  pub- 
licity department  would  be 
best  placed  to  deal  with  that 
inquiry.”  Mr  Hardman  in- 
sisted. “IH  put  you 
through.”  

Chilean  police  ofScer 
Hector  Cuevas,  whose 
pen  prevented  a bank 
robber’s  bullet  entering  his 

heart  two  years  ago>  has  lost 
his  place  as  a national  sym- 
bol of  good  fortune  after* 

eucalyptus  tree  fell  on  his 
squad  car  and  crushed  him 

to  death- 


The  hole  in  the  centre 
of  our  foreign  policy 


Commentary 


William 

Wallace 
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EW  Labour,  old  for- 
eign policy?  The  spec- 
tacle of  the  US  and 
Britain  standing 
shoulder  to  shoulder  against 
a rogue  Arab  state  looks 
eerily  familiar.  Prime  Minis- 
ter Blair  addressed  the  Lord 
Mayors  Banquet  last  week, 
trailed  in  advance  as  his  first 
major  foreign  policy  speech, 
in  terms  which  Prime  Minis- 
ter Thatcher  might  well  have 
used:  “When  Britain  and 
America  work  together  on  the 
international  scene,  there  is 
little  we  cannot  achieve.” 
Thatcher  supported  Reagan 
in  bombing  Libya  in  1986, 
alone  among  America's  Euro- 
pean allies;  Blair  is  demon- 
strably loyal  to  Clinton  in  the 
confrontation  with  Iraq.  The 
special  relationship  lives  on, 
it  appears,  while  the  Conti- 
nentals are  as  craven  as  ever. 

It’s  not  at  all  clear  what  the 
two  countries  can  achieve  in 
this  confrontation,  given  lack 
of  support  from  the  rest  of  the 
Arab  world.  Saddam  Hussein 
is  exploiting  the  near-collapse 
of  the  Palestine-lsrael  peace 


process,  and  the  perception 
within  other  Arab  countries 
is  that  the  USA  has  Called  to 
prevent  Netanyahu  from  tear- 
ing up  the  Oslo  agreement 
The  US  Administration  has 
kept  its  European  allies  out  of 
the  Arab- Israeli  negotiations, 
on  which  European  percep- 
tions and  Interests  differ  from 
American.  The  strategy  of 
“dual  containment"  of  Iraq 
and  Iran  has  also  been  de- 
fined and  driven  by  Washing- 
ton. Continental  govern- 
ments, like  conservative  Arab 
states,  find  themselves  caught 
between  disgust  for  Saddam's 
regime  and  disquiet  about  the 
US’s  failure  to  declare  sup- 
port for  a Palestinian  state. 

International  crises  blow 
up  without  waiting  for  gov- 
ernments to  define  their  for- 
eign policies.  Six  months  on 
from  the  election,  Blair’s  Gov- 
ernment still  lacks  a coherent 
rationale  for  its  foreign  pol- 
icy. Some  elements  have  been 
clearly  set  out  most  credit- 
ably in  the  White  Paper  on 
International  Development. 
An  ethical  dimension  has 
been  declared,  though  it  sits 
uneasily  with  the  parallel 
commitment  to  help  Britain’s 
armaments  industry  main- 
tain Its  share  of  a shrinking 
world  market  But  the  core  of 
British  foreign  policy  lies  — 
as  always — in  Europe,  and  in 
managing  the  intensive  but 
difficult  relationship  between 
Europe  and  North  America. 

“We  are  the  bridge  between 
America  and  Europe,”  Tony 


Blair  told  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
his  guests.  But  that  was  a tru- 
ism of  the  cold  war,  not  to  be 
taken  for  granted  eight  years 
after  the  Berlin  Wall  came 
down.  Six  months  ago  British 
influence  in  Washington  was 
low,  eclipsed  by  the  partner- 
ship with  Germany  which 
first  the  Bush  and  then  the 
Clinton  Administration  pre- 
ferred. US  attention  has  been 
caught  by  Labour’s  style  and 
presentation,  without  yet' 
understanding  what  sub- 
stance lies  behind  it  Henry 
Kissinger,  in  his  ESU  Guild- 
ball  lecture  last  Thursday, 
conjured  up  the  old  special 
relationship,  but  made  it  bru- 
tally dear  that  British  influ- 
ence in  Washington  now  de- 
pends on  British  influence  in 
Paris  and  Bonn,  Brussels  and 
the  Hague. 

Transatlantic  relations  In 
the  21st  century,  Kissinger  ar- 
gued, require  a more  coher- 
ent Europe  with  a fully-com- 
mitted Britain.  The  record  of 
European  cooperation  in  for- 
eign policy  and  defence  so  Car 
is  mixed,  at  best  The  Ger- 
mans bave  agonised  over 
commitment  of  troops  abroad; 
the  French  have  raised  ob- 
stacles over  a European  pillar 
within  Nato  and  over  inte- 
grating Europe’s  arms  Indus- 
try. Bat  the  British,  insisting 
on  our  global  status  as  a per- 
manent member  of  the  UN  Se- 
curity Council,  resisting 
closer  links  between  Western 
European  Union  foreign  pol- 
icy cooperation  and  EU  exter- 


nal relations,  also  share  res- 
ponsibility for  failure  to 
achieve  more.  As  we  take 
over  the  EU  presidency  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1998. 
our  partners  will  expect  to 
hear  more  than  the  repeated 
claim  that  Britain  intends  to 
lead  Europe;  they  want  to 
know  in  which  direction  we 
wish  to  lead  it. 

It  will  take  more  than  a few 
speeches  to  rebuild  relations 
with  Germany.  France,  and 
the  Netherlands.  The  damage 
inflicted  by  years  of  Conser- 
vative obduracy  cannot  be 
repaired  without  sustained 
political  investment,  sup- 
ported by  new  initiatives  and 
symbolic  gestures  of  the  sort 
which  transformed  the 
Franco-German  relationship 
a generation  ago.  The  Canary 
Wharf  summit  was  a small 
first  step,  but  there  is  a great 
deal  further  to  go.  Ministers 
must  themselves  be  per- 
suaded that  closer  European 
cooperation  is  Britain’s  first 
priority,  and  must  then  per- 


It  will  take  more 
than  speeches  to 
rebuild  relations' 
with  Germany, 
France,  and  the 
Netherlands 


suade  the  British  public 
against  the  counter-informa- 
tion of  the  Black  and  Mur- 
doch press. 

So  far.  the  rhetoric  still  con- 
veys the  old  message,  of  a 
great  country  punching  above 
its  weight,  an  island  nation 
looking  outwards  to  the 
world.  “By  virtue  of  our  geog- 
raphy, our  history  and  the 
strengths  of  our  people,  Brit- 
ain is  a global  player,’’  our 
new  Prime  Minister  told  the 
Lord  Mayor’s  banqueteers. 
“We  need  strong  defence ...  it 


is  an  instrument  of  influ- 
ence ...  me  must  not  reduce 
our  capability  to  exercise  a 

role  on  the  international 
stage.”  George  Robertson’s 
speech  tQ  the  Royal  United 
Services  Institute  in  Septem- 
ber even  saw  British  forces 
operating  “in  concert  with 
others”  in  the  Far  East, 
though  denying  that  this  im- 
plied recreating  the  “East  of 
Suez”  military  capability 
Qxan  which  the  Wilson  gov- 
ernment long  ago  withdrew. 

There  are  hard  choices  here 
which  the  Government  has 
not  yet  explained  to  the  pub- 
lic — and  perhaps  not  fully 
understood  itself.  To  remain  a 
global  player  means  spending 
more  on  defence  than  our 
partners,  for  fbe  foreseeable 
future;  it  means  new  aircraft 
carriers,  long-range  airlift. 
Even  that  we  can  act  only  as 
the  loyal  follower  of  the 
United  States,  unless  we  are 
part  of  a more  coherent  Euro- 
pean group.  But  to  build  such 
a group  requires  a different 
sort  of  long-term  investment, 
and  a reorientation  of  our  for 
eign  and  defence  policy  which 
has  not  yet  been  touched  on 
in  the  strategic  defence 
review. 

In  practice  the  British  bave 
developed  a dose  defence  dia 
logue  with  the  French,  which 
grew  out  of  shared  experience 
in  Bosnia. 

In  practice  onr  Navy  works 
closely  with  the  Dutch  and 
Germans,  and  our  marines 
lead  the  Briiish-Dutch  marine 
amphibious  force.  Our  forces 
in  Germany  are  in  a joint 
command.  What  we  lack  Is  a 
rationale  for  what  we  are  al- 
ready doing,  a different  rheto- 
ric which  recognises  that 
British  foreign  policy  starts 
with  building  links  within 
Europe  and  only  then  reaches 
across  the  Atlantic  and  be- 
yond. It  all  comes  bade  to 
Europe  in  the  end. 


Lord  Wallace  is  Liberal 
Democrat  spokesman  on 
defence  in  the  Lords 


Yesterday  he  was  plain  Steve  Bassam,  Labour  leader  of  Brighton  and  Hove 
Council.  Today  he’ll  become  Baron  Bassam  of  Brighton.  This  is  how  it  happened 

Good  Lord,  it’s  me 

“W 


E’VE 
been 
put- 
ting 
the 

working  peers  list  together 
and  I’ve  been  talking  to  the 
PM  and  he  wondered  if  you 
could  help.’*  That  was  how  It 
started  back  in  July.  “We  shall 
need  your  CV  this  afternoon, 
and  we  shall  need  to  know  by 
next  Wednesday.” 

There  was  more  advice.  A 
visit  to  the  chief  whip  in  the 
Lords  was  recommended.  Does 
it  pay?  I asked  Innocently. 
Some  allowances  apparently, 
but  frankly  it  does  not  pay. 

I discussed  it  with  the  kids. 
They  thought  it  was  very 
ftapny.  What  is  a Lord?  Tom 
started  saying  should  I have  to 
he  called  Lord  Dad  about  the 
house?  The  smallest,  Ellen 
Rose,  aged  20  months,  started 
parroting  “Lord  Bassam,  Lord 
Bassam”.  the  other  two  laugh- 
ing. More  questions  from 
Lauren.  "Do  you  have  to  dress 
up,  Dad?  How  do  you  become  a 
Lord,  Dad?”  Questions  I can- 
not answer. 

Can  I give  up  a career  on  the 
risk  of  making  the  peerage 
workable?  Seeking  advice  on 
that  is  tricky.  .What  does  part- 
ner think?  Daren’t  ask.  And 
the  Labour  Group?  Then  a 
final  "Well  give  it  a go”. 
Downing  Street  seemed 
pleased  when  I told  them.  Z 
could  almost  see  a box  being 
ticked  as  I mentioned  it 
With  gloom  I start  thinking 
about  a new  career.  Can  I 
really  carry  this  off?  So  I took 
a holiday 

tf  I thought  this  might  be  an 
escape  from  having  to  flunk 
about  It  an  I was  underesti- 
mating the  press.  By  the  end 
of  my  weeks  break  the  Guard- 
ian was  giving  clear  signs  of 
having  a list  So  I telephoned 
the  Council  press  office  to  see 
If  they  knew  anything. 

The  head  of  press  came  on. 
“What's  this  tosh  about  you 
becoming  a peer?  Apparently 
you’re  on  Tony's  list  You’d 
better  come  back  and  give 
some  interviews.  Do  you  want 
to  do  a press  release?” 


On  my  return  the  local 
newspaper  has  a three-page 
special  on  Lord  Bassam.  All 
the  embarrassing  pics  have 
been  rolled  out  and  worse  still 
the  Express  wants  an  exclu- 
sive on  how  an  “ex-hippy 
squatter”  ever  came  to  be 
asked  to  be  a peer. 

There  is  an  unopened  letter 
from  the  PM  awaiting  me. 


Tom  says  open  ft.  I think:  well 
perhaps  they  have  changed 


their  minds  after  the  squatting 
thing  got  out  But  no,  there  It 

is  tell  trig  rrw  that  th«  rpTfim- 

mendation  is  that  the  Queen 


(no  less)  confer  a Barony  on 
me.  And  before  it  signs  off 
“Yours  ever”,  the  letter  tells 

Trio  nmlnniwTy  that  fha  Garter 

King  of  Arms  wffl  be  getting  in 


Psst . . . Wanna  buy  Rolls-Royce? 


Tony  Brignuli 


IF  THE  end  of  the  world 
were  at  band  and  you 
bad  one  gallon  of  petroL 
would  yon  rather  drive  50 
in  a Mini  or  10  in  a 
Rolls-Royce? 

This  was  the  answer  tbat 
the  designer  of  the  Silver 
Spirit,  Fritz  Feller,  gave  in 
the  early  80s  when  I asked 
Mm  if  he  had  misgivings 
about  building  such  thirsty 
vehicles  when  fossil  fuels 
were  predicted  to  ran  ont 
early  next  century-  The 


thought  that  a mature 
adult  might  not  want  to 
spend  his  last  moments  on 
earth  in  a motor  car  didn’t 
occur  to  him,  and  I felt  it 
would  have  been  discourte- 
ous to  point  It  out.  There 
were  some  things  It  was 
indecent  to  question  in 
those  days:  the  existence  of 
God,  the  -Infallibility  of  the 
Royals  and  the  absolute 
rightness  of  Rolls-Royce  in 
terms  of  product,  market- 
ing and  the  imperative  that 
top  cats  should  feel  about 
owning  one. 

I was  shown  the  match- 
ing veneers  for  the  dash- 
board. the  sewing  of  the 
Connolly  hides  (from  eight 
cattle)  for  the  seats,  the  sig- 
nature of  tihe  engineer  who 
built  the  engine  and  the 
deep  plating  of  the  classical 
grill.  What  I was  not  shown 
was  the  paint  room.  The 
reason  for  the  omission 
leaked  out  later:  it  was  bo 


bad  that  Rolls-Royce  had 
refunded  the  foil  price  of 
more  than  40  cars  because 
of  it;  disgruntled  owners 
were  even  taking  small  ads 
in  the  papers  to  fond  a case 
against  the  makers. 

Then  I was  shown  a shed 
where  some  100  models 
shone  like  jewels,  but  none 
was  sold.  Our  top  cats,  it 
seemed,  saw  the  Roller  as 
too  big  a statement;  it  in- 
vited desecration  — paint 
stripper,  scratches,  the 
rape  of  the  Flying  Spirit 
herself.  They  pretexted  big 
Mercs  or  the  BMW  Seven 
series.  Cars  that  said  suc- 
cess but  In  a quieter  voice. 


T 


■HE  management  at 
Vickers  could  not. 
would  not,  come  to 
terms  with  this.  Their  atti- 
tude seemed  to  be,  the  car  is 
right,  it’s  the  people  who 
are  wrong.  Well,  you  don't 
need  a vestal  virgin  looking 


touch  Shortly  to  rtiamw  my 
title. 

The  visit  to  the  “Garter” 
soon  brings  me  hack  to  the 
general  unreality  ctf  the  whole 
thing:  the  College  of  Arms  is  a 
refreshing  blast  of  how  things 
used  to  be.  I am  asked  what  I 
should  like  to  be  called.  I 
thought  Bassam  sounded 
pretty  OK,  after  an  it  is  my 


at  a sheep’s  intestines  to 
predict  the  outcome  of  such 
hubris. 

New,  sporty  Bentleys  and 
rekindled  interest  abroad 
delayed  the  Inevitable  for  a 
while  but  now  the  decline 
has  reached  its  nadir.  The 
most  famous  brand  in  Brit- 
ain, possibly  the  world,  is 
up  for  sale.  1 can’t  help 
feeling  it’s  file  management 
that  should  be  flogged. 

They  were  handed  not 
Just  a great  name  hut  the 
very  faith  of  the  nation. 
This  car,  read  the  creed  to 
which  we  all  wanted  so 
deeply  to  say  “Amen",  is 
the  very  best  that  Britain 
can  make  regardless  of 
cost.  The  best  design,  the 
best  engineering,  the  best 
workmanship.  And  so  it 
was  — before  the  war. 

After,  it  was  the  Germans 
who  re-built  their  blasted 
factories,  decided  what 
Mercedes.  BMW.  Audi  and 
VW  should  stand  for,  and 
developed  ranges  of  cars  to 
which  the  world  aspires.  It 
was  the  Germans  who  made 
luxury  cars  that  sped  and 


name.  And  what  of  your  terri- 
torial title.  Sir?  I explained 
that  Brighton  was  my  fervour- 
lie.  Garter  seemed  pleased 
things  were  going  “well  swim- 
mingly". Now,  Sir,  and  what 
about  the  crest?  Oh.  I en- 
quired, does  one  have  to  have 
these  things?  It  was  explained 
that  sadly,  most  do,  and  yes, 
on  both  sides  of  the  political 
divide.  So  I enquired  bow 
these  things  come  to  be.  Do  I 
have  to  pay,  for  Instance? 

“Yes,  Sir.  we  can  nm  yon  up 
a Coat  of  Arms  for  roughly 
£3fi00  with  little  difficulty. 
Look  on  it  as  an  investment. 
Sir,  like  a motor  car.” 

Garter  Is  by  now  warming 
to  his  theme.  “Well,  Sir.  I do 
have  some  designs,  what 
should  we  like?  Flowers  are 
very  popular  this  year,  the  sea 
too.”  I reply  that  cricket  bats, 
dolphin*  and  piers  might  be 
appropriate  for  Brighton. 
“Very  droll.  Sir.” 

1 decide  that  a crest  is  not 
for  me.  Next  it  is  time  to  slot  in 
a quick  peers’  reception  with 
the  Beeb’s  Chairman,  where  I 
find  out  that  all  the  other  new 
peers  are  straggling  on  the 
protocol  front,  and  that  crests 
and  coats  of  arms  come  at  a 
varying  price.  Chaps  pay 
more.  But  we  all  agree  that 
everyone  is  charming  as  we 
bungle  our  way  to  a peerage. 

Now  all  that  remains  is  ar- 
ranging the  pre-enoblement 
lunch,  a meeting  with  the  fear- 
some-sounding Black  Rod  and 
finalising  the  details  of  the 
stran^  ceremony  of  introduc- 
tion. it  takes  11  minutes  to  be- 
came a peer;  it  involves  much 
bowing,  some  cap  doffing,  an 
oath  and  a bit  of  processing.  A 
mixture  of  marriage  and  ma- 
sonry and  you  are  there  for 
life.  I am  going  to  eqjoy  it  As  I 
said  to  a friend,  the  last  three 
jobs  I have  done  have  aH 
ended  with  me  joining  places 
that  got  abolished.  He  replied 
that  I had  not  been  put  there  to 

Pt  it  abolished,  had  I?  No,  but 
am  keen  on  change,  other- 
wise why  he  in  politics?  First 
stop,  dealing  with  the  beredi- 
taries  and  turning  tile  House 
into  something  more  relevant 
It  is  going  to  be  ftm. 


gripped  like  sports  cars 
(Mercedes'  new  A-cIass  ex- 
cepted). It  waa  they  who 
embraced  the  latest  tech- 
nology. They  who  appealed 
equally  to  young,  rising  ex- 
ecutives of  both  sexes. 
Meanwhile,  Rolls-Royce 
continued  to  build  a gentle- 
man’s club  on  wheels. 


WE 


did  they  not  see 
road  ahead?  in 
Britain  we  had  and 
still  have  the  best  designers 
and  engineers  in  the  world 
— ask  Formula  One  drivers 
and  their  sponsors.  Why 
didn’t  Rolls-Royce  employ 
these  talents  to  build  a 
range  of  cars  worthy  of  the 
name? 

I sensed  that  they  had 
over-dosed  on  reverence, 
had  become  too  prond  to 
sen  cars  to  the  man  in  the 
street,  too  bound  in  their 
famous  hides  to  change 
with  file  changing  tunes. 
Rolls-Royce  needs  BMW  or 
Volkswagen,  who  will  treat 
it  as  a brand,  not  a deity. 
What  is  less  clear  Is  why 
they  need  Rolls-Royce. 


Why  Tony  Blair 
is  no  good 
at  corruption 


Mark  Steel 


IT  WAS  the  half-apology  of 
someone  caught  having  an 
affair  by  his  wife-  ’Tm 
sorry  I haven’t  handled  it  bet- 
ter, honest  I am-  But  I swear 
I’ve  done  nothing  wrong. 
Come  on  doll,  this  is  me, 
Tony.  Do  I look  like  a liar? 
You  know  you  can  trust  me, 
don’t  yer  love.  Look,  l was 
going  to  tell  you  about  them 
condoms  in  my  coat  pocket,  I 
just  hadn't  got  round  to  it  yet. 
Anyway  I’ve  given  ’am  back 
to  the  chemist  now  so  we  can 
forget  all  about  it,  eh.” 
Despite  his  admiration  for 
the  free  market,  Blair  seems 
remarkably  unaware  of  one  of 
the  first  rules  of  business. 
Which  is  that  if  someone 
gives  you  a million  pounds 
they  probably  expect  some- 
thing in  return.  If  Blair  ran  a 
shop,  customers  would  come 
in.  hand  over  their  money 
and  he’d  say:  “Oh  thank  you, 
that’s  very  kind  of  you,”  be- 
fore walking  off  to  put  it  in 
his  savings  account,  wonder- 
ing why  he  could  hear,  J'Oy 
mate,  give  us  me  fogs!” 

But  in  many  ways,  those 
who  are  accusing  Labour  of 
corruption  are  asking  the 
wrong  questions.  The  Labour 
Party  doesn’t  need  huge  dona- 
tions to  get  it  to  break  its 
promises  and  grovel  to  big 
business.  It  does  it  anyway. 
Bemie  Ecclestone  was  wast- 
ing his  money.  He  might  as 
well  have  gone  up  to  an 
Arsenal  supporter  and  offered 
him  a wad  of  cash  if  he  prom- 
ised to  cheer  for  Arsen  aL 
In  same  ways  this  is  a 
shame.  How  much  easier  it 
would  be  to  explain  why  De- 
nis Healey  agreed  to  abandon 
Labour’s  entire  programme 
in  1976,  if  it  was  just  that  the 
International  Monetary  Fund 
had  promised  him  some 
knocked-oS  bacon.  How  much 
simpler  it  would  bave  been  if 
the  reason  Harold  Wilson 
backed  the  Vietnam  war  was 
because  Richard  Nixon  had 
slipped  him  a bung.  Then  the 
Viet  Cong  could  have  doubled 
it  and  Wilson  would  have  ap- 
peared on  TV  wearing  a ban- 
danna and  packing  tobacco 
into  his  pipe  to  the  chant  of 
Ho,  Ho.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 

Similarly  with  New 
Labour.  If  wily  the  backslid- 
ing on  the  minimum  wage 
were  because  Burger  King 
had  promised  Gordon  Brown 
a lifetime  supply  of  cucumber 
relish  and  polystyrene  boxes. 
Instead,  it  stumbles  because  a 
meaningful  minimum  wage  is 
Impossible  to  achieve  without 
upsetting  sections  of  big  busi- 
ness. and  New  Labour  be- 
lieves unashamedly  in  the  un- 
interrupted rule  of  big 
business's  capitalist  logic, 
that  capitalists  provide  us 


with  the  tools  and  buildings 
to  work  in,  and  without  them 
nothing  could  ever  be  done. 

So  any  policy  which  would 
hurt  the  wealthy  minority 
comes  up  against  the  argu- 
ment that  it  would  cost  count- 
less jobs.  Banning  fox-hunt- 
ing would  cost  jobs,  stopping 
arms  going  to  tyrants  would 
cost  Jobs,  banning  tobacco  ad- 
verts on  racing  cars  would 
cost  jobs.  Saddam  should  try 
to  confuse  Tony  Blair  by  say- 
ing that  he’d  love  to  destroy 
his  arms  factories  but  that 
this  would  cost  thousands  of 
jobs  in  the  chemical  weapons 
industry. 

Serial  killers  should  get 
together  and  propose  that 
serial  killing  Is  made  legal  as 
it  creates  so  many  jobs. 
There’s  the  journalists,  the 
forensic  scientists,  the 
regional  news  presenters, 
who  would  all  be  in  much 
more  demand  if  only  it  was 
legal.  In  any  case  banning  it 
only  drives  it  underground 
and  moves  it  to  other 
countries. 

Occasionally  a government 
passes  a policy  which  doesn't 
cause  big  business  concern 
about  whether  it  could  cost 
jobs,  like  making  100,000  min- 
ers redundant  for  example. 
But  apart  from  that  they're 
extremely  vigilant. 

The  free  market  rules,  so 
the  unelected  men  who  run 
major  companies  are  invited 
to  advise  elected  ministers, 
sit  in  the  cabinet  and  veto  any 
policy,  whether  they've 
coughed  up  a donation  or  not 

Which  leaves  Bemie  Ec- 
clestone with  the  result  of  the 
century.  No  wonder  business- 
men love  New  Labour.  The 
Tories  were  fairly  easy  to 
bribe,  but  then  they  kept  the 
money.  This  lot  do  exactly  as 
you  ask,  and  then  give  yon  a 
complete  refund.  He  must  be 
tempted  to  put  in  a bill,  for 
interest  and  his  cab  to  the 
House  of  Commons. 

SO  New  Labour  don’t 
look  as  If  they’d  be  very 
good  at  bid-fashioned 
corruption.  Every  so  often 
Peter  Mandelson  would  go 
running  up  to  Blair  saying. 
“Guess  what.  Tony.  That  nice 
Mr  Corleone's  sent  us  another 
donation.  It  looks  as  if  your 
feard  choices’  speech  has  cer- 
tainly won  the  support  of 
some  prominent  businessmen 
in  the  Italian  community.” 
Instead,  their  pro-business 
policies  win  the  continued 
support  from  areas  such  as 
the  Sun,  which  said  yester- 
day: “None  of  this  looks  like 
sleaze  to  us.”  That  support 
comes  at  a price,  which  is 
thoroughly  legal,  entirely 
above  board  and  utterly 
corrupt 

If  politicians  were  account- 
able not  to  their  business 
friends  but  the  people  who 
elect  them,  no  MP  fora  North- 
Eastern  constituency  would 
have  churned  out  an  apology 
like  Blair’s.  He’d  have  said: 
Course  Tm  not  sorry,  Mr 
Humphrys  man.  He  gave  me  a 
million  poonds  worth  of  tabs, 

I shared  'em  with  me  mates 
like,  and  in  one  afternoon  we 
smorked  the  bloody  lot” 


IF  HE’S 
EVER  NEEDED 
A FRIEND... 
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...IT’S  NOW 


Every  year  over  12,000  foxes  are  killed  for  ‘sport’  — some  just 
a lew  months  old.  It’s  cruel,  its  unnecessary  and  by  joining 
tbe  Friends  of  the  RSPCAyou  can  help  fond  our  campaign  to 
get  it  banned  for  good. 

Become  a Friend  and  we’ll  send  you  a membership  badge,  car 
sticker,  our  Animal  Life  magazine  and  tegular  news  letters  to 
keep  you  up-to-date  with  our  campaign  go  ban  hunting  with 
; — all  lor  just  £3  a month  — less  than  £1  a week.  Will  you 


,-jli  RSPCA 


join  os} 


For  vo- 


Call  01273  299609  NOW 


Simply  complete  and  tenant  ibis  form  for  yoor  FREE  Friends  | 

information  pack.  ■ 

Once  completed  please  send  ux  RSPCA,  Bristol  SS38  7AJ  » 

Name, 1 

Address  | 
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10  OBITUARIES 


Countess  Maria  von  Maltzan 


In  defiance  of  fascism 


COUNTESS  Marla 
von  Maltzan,  who 
has  died  aged  88, 
was  one  of  a small 
group  of  Germans 
who  organised  resistance 
against  Hitler  and  personally 
saved  the  lives  of  dozens  of 
Jews.  She  remained  a maver- 
ick figure  throughout  her  life 
and  ended  her  days  as  a vet  In 
Berlin's  bohemian  district  of 
Kreuzberg,  befriending 
punks,  Immigrants  and  social 
outcasts. 

Unlike  many  Germans  who 
resisted  the  Nazis,  von  Malt* 

zan  had  little  interest  in  poli- 
tics and  was  motivated  by  a 
simple  commitment  to  jus- 
tice, But  she  read  Mein  Kampf 
when  it  was  published  and 
was  left  in  no  doubt  about  Hit- 
ler's intentions.  "Nobody  can 
say  they  didn’t  know  any- 
thing," she  said  later. 

Maria  von  Maltzen  was 
born  the  youngest  of  seven 
rihfiriron,  £nto  a prosperous, 
aristocratic  family  in  Silesia, 
now  in  Poland.  Her  father 
died  when  she  was  12  and  her 
brother,  who  later  became  a 
Nazi  And  a member  of  the  SS, 


took  effective  charf?<?iJ£! 
family.  He  threw  his  sister 
out  when  she  insisted  on  com- 
pleting her  education  ^Ber- 
lin and  studying  Natural 

Sciences  at  Munich  Umyersi- 
Stefinlshfid be** 8tudlfiS ? 
Sb,  the  year  Hitler  came  to 
nower  and,  shortly  after' 

nSS  a Jesuit  priest  win 
was  organising  resistance 
against  the  new  regime. 

AsHitler  imposed  Increas- 
ingly repressive  measures 
against  the  Jews,  von  Maltean 
iSTconfact  with  me^rs 
of  the  Swedish  Protestant 
Church  in  Berlin  who  were 

sytematicallys 

out  of  Germany-  She  forged 
visas,  ration  books  and  other 
official  documents  and  drove 
vegetable  lorrl**  Ml  <*  refu- 
gees out  of  Berlin.  Her 
relaxed,  aristocratic  .manna- 
helped  her  to  hoodwink  ofn- 
chdsanA  to  outwit  the  Ge- 
stapo whcf  frequently  called 
her  in  for  questioning.  After 
the  start  of  the  second  world 
war,  she  started  hiding  Jews 
in  her  own  apartment  among 
them  the  writer  Hans  Hlrs- 


chel,  who  hid  inside  a hoi* 
lowed -out  sofa  when  the 
police  searched  fee  house. 

During  one  search,  the  Ge- 
stapo told  von  Maltzan  that 
they  knew  she  was  hiding 
somebody  and  that  they 
would  turn  fee  house  ppgitfc 
down  until  they  found  him. 
She  laughed,  and  invited  them 
to  rake  the  sofa  with  ma- 

Sm’Forbiddai  (1985),  starring 
Jacqueline  Bisset  and  directed 
by  Anthony  Page.  The  count- 
ess was  unhappy  wife  the  film 
and  published  an  autobiogra- 
phy fee  following  year,  Schlag 
die  Trommel  und  furchte  dtch 
nicht  (Beat  fee  Drum  and 
Don’t  Be  Afraid).  The  book 
told  of  von  Maltzan’s  terrible 
experience  at  fee  end  of  the 

Her  relaxed,  aristocratic  manner 
helped  her  to  hoodwink  officials  and  to 
outwit  the  Gestapo  who  frequently 
called  her  in  for  questioning 

chine-gun  fire,  but  warned 
that  she  would  insist  on  frill 
compensation  for  mw  damage 
done.  “1  told  them  I wanted 
that  set  out  in  writing  first 
and  then  watched  as  they 
backed  down.  People  like  that 
are  always  terrified  of  over- 
stepping their  position,”  she 
recalled  Later. 

Von  Mahzan's  wartime  ad- 
ventures inspired  a Hollywood 

war  when  Soviet  soldiers 
raped  a M-year-old  Russian 
girl  the  countess  had  saved 
from  Auschwitz  and  cherished 
as  a daughter.  “She  screamed 
for  weeks  an  end,  every  night 
I bad  to  give  her  the  strongest 
sleeping  pills  1 could  find  to 
try  to  calm  her  down,”  she 
recalled  The  Soviet  occupying 
authorities  took  fee  girl  to 
Poland  shortly  afterwards, 

where  she  was  sent  to  a re- 
education  camp,  hut  von  Malt- 
zan never  heard  from  her 

gg^fn 

Although  von  Maltzan 
claimed  that  she  never  felt  a 
moment  of  fear  during  fee 
Nazi  dictatorship,  she  fell 
apart  psychologically  soon 
after  the  war  ended.  She  be- 
came addicted  to  drugs  and 
lost  her  licence  to  practise  as  a 
veterinary  surgeon.  Von  Malt- 
zan Hhrschel  had  married 
in  1947  but  the  marriage  ended 
after  two  years.  They  met 
again  a few  years  later  and 
remarried,  staying  together 
until  HirscheTs  death  in  1975. 

After  losing  her  vet’s 

licence,  she  took  odd  jobs  as  a 
cleaner,  a shop  assistant  and 
in  a travelling  circus  and 
eventually  overcame  her  ad- 
diction and  the  despair  which 
had  inspired  it  and  took  up 
veterinary  medicine  again. 

She  spent  her  last  years  in 
Kreuzberg.  a run-down. 
Inner-city  district  favoured 
by  Berlin's  radicals  and  drop- 
outs, where  she  lived  with  a 
spider-monkey,  a dog,  a tom- 
cat and  a parrot  She  enjoyed 


, Novemberl8l^ 
Th«  fluardian  Tuesday 

Bert  Baker 


Maria  Von  Maltzan . .-.smuggled  Jews  out  of  Germany 


life  among  the  punks,  often 
treating  chair  pets  fees  of 
charge  and  taking  their  side 
against  the  police  during 
squatting  riots  In  the  1980s. 

Von  Maltzan’ s death  went 
almost  unnoticed  in  Ger- 
many, where  she  was  one  of  a 
small,  heroic  number  who 
risked  their  lives  in  defiance 
of  fascism.  She  was  dismis- 
sive of  her  own  achievements 


and  never  attempted  to  esti- 
mate  how  many  Jew®  *7® 
saved  from  Auschwitz.  * 
didn't  count  them,”  she  saw. 
“And  ! never  heard  from  any 
of  them  again.'' 


Danis  Stainton 


Cpuntess  Maria  von  Maltzan, 
resistance  fighter,  bom  March  25, 
1909;  died  November  12, 1997 


Gerard  Corley  Smith 


Adventures  of  our 
man  in  the  Galapagos 


Gerard  Corley 
Smith,  or  Corley  as 
he  was  always 
known,  who  has  died 
aged  88,  w£Q  be  remembered 
chiefly  for  his  work  in  pro- 
tecting the  unique  environ- 
ment of  the  Galapagos  Islands 
and  his  support  for  the 
Charles  Darwin  Foundation, 
established  in  1964.  However, 
before  that  he  had  a long 
career  in  the  diplomatic  ser- 
vice. 

The  son  of  a schoolmaster, 
Corley  Smith  was  brought  up 
in  his  native  Lancashire. 
After  Emmanuel  College. 
Cambridge  and  a double  first 
in  modern  languages,  he 
joined  the  consular  service  in 
1931.  Appointments  to  Paris, 
Oran,  Detroit,  La  Paz.  and 
Milan  followed  over  the  next 
14  years.  During  the  war  in  St 
Louis  and  New  York  he  was 
often  engaged  in  the  effort  to 
persuade  Americans  that 
Britain’s  lonely  resistance  to 
the  Nads  was  not  simply  the 
romantic  story  shown  in  pop- 
ular films  like  Mrs  Miniver, 
but  a grim  battle  for  freedom 
which  the  United  States 
should  recognise  to  be  their 
struggle  too. 


The  possibility  of  a full  dip- 
lomatic career  only  opened 
up  to  him,  and  others  with  no 
private  means,  after  the  Eden 
reforms  of  the  1940s.  In  Cor- 
ley’s case  the  change  came  in 
an  nwnsnal  form  with  ap- 
pointment as  labour  attache 
in  Brussels  in  1945  where  he 
became  known  to  Ernest 
Bevin,  the  great  Foreign  Sec- 
retary in  the  post-war  Labour 
Government. 

Bevin,  keen  to  encourage 
closer  contacts  with  Euro- 
pean trade  unions,  saw  Cor- 
ley Smith  as  well  suited  to 
work  in  this  new  area.  Ac- 
cordingly he  was  posted  to 
New  York  in  1949,  as  counsel- 
lor to  work  on  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  of  the 
United  Nations. 

In  those  optimistic  early 
days  he  found  himself  among 
many  who  were  sure  that  the 
UN  could  make  a real  differ- 
ence in  social  and  related  af- 
fairs. He  often  spoke  ruefUUy 
of  the  great  effort  spent  in 
drafting  the  UN  Charter  on 
unemployment,  which  was  so 
soon  consigned  to  oblivion. 

On  returning  to  Europe  in 
1952  (when  he  was  made  a 
CMG)  he  spent  two  years  in 
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Paris  and  then  five  in  Madrid. 
These  were  agreeable,  per- 
haps  not  over-demanding, 
jobs,  but  in  I960  he  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  Haiti  under 
the  infamous  Tape  Doc”  Du- 
valier.  Although  he  got  along 
well  with  ordinary  Haitians, 
Corley  could  do  little  in  that 
desperate  country,  which  left 
plenty  of  time  for  his  increas- 
ingly absorbing  hobby  of 
bird-watching. 

In  Graham  Greene’s 
phrase,  “it  was  impossible  to 
deepen  fee  night”  in  Haiti  — 
or  to  lighten  it  Eventually 
Corley  was  chosen  as  spokes- 
man for  a number  of  foreign 
embassies  to  protest  to  Duva- 
lier  about  the  reign  of  terror 
and  extortion  by  fee  Tontons 
Macoute,  Duvalier’s  private 
mafia.  The  result  was  Imme- 
diate denunciation  as  an  “im- 
pertinent British  colonialist” 
and  a demand  for  his  recall. 

To  be  thrown  out  by  Duva- 
lier  was,  in  feet,  an  honour, 
and  certainly  a fete  better 
than  that  usually  meted  out  to 
critics  of  the  regime.  Years 
later  Corley  said:  “I  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  of  any  solu- 
tion to  Haiti’s  problems.  The 
country  has  been  indepen- 
dent for  two  centuries  now 
and  it  has  never  had  a good 
leader.” 

His  final  appointment  was 
to  Ecuador.  What  probably 
appealed  most  to  Corley 
Smith  were  the  wonderful  op- 
portunities for  ornithology  in 
a country  with  great  environ- 
mental variety,  ranging  from 
tropical  Amazonia  to  fee  high 
Andes.  He  became  a consider- 
able expert  on  high  altitude 
humming  birds  found  on  Co- 
topaxi and  friendly  with  Pro- 
fessor Jean  Dorst,  a French 
naturalist  who  was  also  secre- 
tary-general of  fee  newly- 


James  Laughlin 


Ascent  off  flu*  , fTnijay  Smith  in  the  mntmtaf  ns  of  Kcnadnry  with  the  summit  of  CotopaaJ  behind  him 


formed  Charles  Darwin  Foun- 
dation for  the  Galapagos 
Islands. 

In  1964  Corley,  already 
“hooked”  on  these  unique  is- 
lands, visited  them  again 
wife  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
who  was  to  become  patron  of 
the  foundation.  The  establish- 
ment of  a national  park  to 
protect  fee  Galapagos  envi- 
ronment, hut  under  ultimate 
Ecuadorean  control  (fee  Dar-. 
win  Foundation  is  an  interna- 
tional body)  seemed  essential, 
and  Corley  was  influential  in 
this,  not  least  by  organising  a 
British-financed  study  to 
recommend  how  fee  needs  of 
conservation  should  be  recon- 


ciled with  the  development  of 
a tourist  industry  to  help  the 
economy  of  fee  islands. 

After  retiring,  Corley  was  a 
natural  recruit  to  the  council 
of  the  foundation  and  in  1974 
he  became  its  secretary-gen- 
eraL  While  fee  management 
of  the  research  station  on  fee 
islands  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
resident  director,  all  the  ad- 
ministration and  other  Inter- 
national work  were  carried 
on  from  Corley's  retirement 
home  “from  an  attic  bedroom, 
with  one  typist  paid  (badly) 
by  the  hour”. 

His  greatest  success,  and 
few  others  could  have 
achieved  it,  was  to  under- 


stand feat  the  foundation 
had  to  adapt  itself  to  chang- 
ing conditions  in  Ecuador 
and  forge  a continuing  work- 
ing relationship  between  a 
proud  national  government 
and  an  international  scien- 
tific body,  which  was  inev- 
itably seen  by  many  in  Ecua- 
dor as  encroaching  on  their 
territory.  This  difficult  bal- 
ance was  successfully  main- 
tained in  fee  1970s  and  early 
1980s  due  to  Corley’s  combi- 
nation of  infectious  enthusi- 
asm, hard  work  and  wise 
judgment. 

On  handing  over  the  role 
after  10  years,  he  was 
awarded  fee  Order  of  Merit 


by  the  Ecuadorean  Govern- 
ment, but  this  by  no  means 
ended  bis  interest  in  fee  Gala- 
pagos. He  continued  to  go 
there  often,  eight  times  in  the 
next  12  years,  and  to  travel 
widely  round  the  world. 

Following  fee  death  of  his 
wife,  Joan  Haggard,  he  spent 
his  last  years  in  his  home  at 
Greensted  in  Essex  with  a 
garden  fun  of  birds  and  vis- 
ited  frequently  by  his  large 
and  devoted  family. 


John  Hickman 


Gerard  Thomas  Corley  Smith, 
diplomat,  bom  July  30,  1909: 
died  October  7, 1BB7 


Largesse  and  literary  acumen 


JAMES  Laughlin,  who 
has  died  aged  83,  was 
every  writer's  dream: 
fee  inheritor  of  a large 
fortune  who  wanted  only  to 
spend  it  on  precarious  liter- 
ary experiments.  Laughlin 
founded  the  publishing  com- 
pany New  Directions  and 
was  from  1936  onwards  fee 
chief  engine  of  literary  mod- 
ernism in  America  — and 
therefore  in  English.  He  was 
the  eminence  blanche  of 
American  letters,  a kind  of 
inverted  P&re  Joseph  — mod- 
est, enabling,  fastidious  in 
taste,  daring  in  deed,  gentle 
in  combat 

One  came  to  rely  on  the 
black  and  white  paperbacks 
of  New  Directions  for  one’s 
mental  picture,  not  only  of 
American  modernism  hut  of 
avant-garde  (or  just  difficult) 
writing  from  several  lan- 
guages: among  many  others, 
Laughlin  published  Ezra 
Pound,  William  Carlos  Wil- 
liams, Delmore  Schwartz,  Ce- 
line, and  Nabokov’s  first  two 
books  in  English.  Laughlin 
provided  modernist  experi- 
ment with  a kick-start  in  fee 
late  1930s;  bnt  he  was  daring 
to  the  end  of  his  life,  expand- 
ing his  list  with  writers  such 
as  Henry  Green,  Raymond 
Queneau,  Walter  Abzsh,  Oc- 
tavio Paz,  Mishina,  Paster- 
nak, and  Neruda. 

America  is  a land  of  quix- 
otic patronage,  but  Laugh- 
lin’s  combination  of  largesse 
and  literary  acumen  would 
be  rare  anywhere.  His  inheri- 
tance came  from  a family 


business  in  Iron  and  steel, 
the  country’s  fourth  largest 
steel  manufacturer.  It  was 
based  in  Pittsburgh,  where 
Laughlin  was  bom.  As  a boy. 
he  decided  feat  be  did  not 
want  to  join  the  firm;  but  he 
was  always  grateful  for  his 
expensive  freedom.  “None  of 
this  [New  Directions]  would 
have  been  possible,”  he  said 
in  1992,  “without  the  indus- 
try of  my  ancestors,  the 
canny  Irishmen  who  immi- 
grated in  1824  from  County 
Down...  I bless  them  with 
every  breath." 

Of  course.  Laughlin  was 
not  only  a cheque-book:  his 
literary  talent  was  what 
made  him  a great  publisher. 
At  Harvard,  he  fed  his  devo- 
tion to  Pound  and  Eliot  (who 
were  then  fee  two  chief  guil- 
lotines of  the  modernist  revo- 
lution) by  studying  Italian 
and  Latin.  He  ran  away  from 
university  to  visit  Pound  in 
Italy,  where  he  wrote  callow 
verse  under  the  poet's  scepti- 
cal tutelage.  Returning  to 
Harvard,  he  borrowed  some 
money  from  his  father,  and 
began  publishing  his  favour- 
ite poets  while  still  a student 
The  first  New  Directions 
book,  called  New  Directions 
in  Prose  and  Poetry,  appeared 
in  1936.  Almost  every  Ameri- 
can poet  of  current  and 
future  importance  could  be 
found  In  this  book:  Marianne 
Moore,  Wallace  Stevens.  Eliz- 
abeth Bishop,  William  Carlos 
Williams,  and  Pound. 

Some  of  these  writers  were 
already  established,  and  did 


not  perhaps  need  Laughlin ’s 
help.  But  he  was  always  to 
risk  incomprehension  or  un- 
popularity: and  his  fortune 
meant  that  he  could  dare  to 
lose  money  (though  New  Di- 
rections began  to  make  small 
profits  from  1960  onwards). 
For  instance,  William  Carlos 
Williams,  though  now  a 
school  favourite,  was  a puz- 
zling, gassy,  loudmouthed 
free-verser  to  most  Ameri- 
cans in  fee  late  1930s. 

Laughlin’s  lively  courage 
Is  best  seen  in  the  quickness 
with  which  he  published  Na- 
bokov in  America.  The  Nabo- 


novel that  Nabokov  wrote  In 
English,  The  Peal  Life  of  Se- 
bastian Knight,  in  1941.  In 
that  same  year,  be  suggested 
to  Nabokov  that  he  might 
write  an  interesting  book  on 
Gogol.  Nabokov  finished  it  in 
1943,  writing  to  Laughlin 
with  forgivable  conceit  ”1 
should  like  to  see  the  Eng- 
lishman who  could  write  a 
book  on  Shakespeare  In  Rus- 
sian.” The  Gogol  study  is  as 
original  as  it  was  50  years 
ago,  and  has  merely  become  a 
little  canonically  plump,  like 
many  of  fee  books  Laughlin 
risked.  (It  remains  a New  Di- 


Nabokov wrote  to  Laughlin  with 
forgivable  conceit:  ‘I  should  like  to  see 
the  Englishman  who  could  write  a 
book  about  Shakespeare  in  Russian’ 


kovs  arrived  in  New  York  in 
1940.  The  Russian  writer  was 
known  only  in  emigre  circles 
as  fee  most  brilliant  avant- 
garde  novelist  of  his  genera- 
tion. But  within  a few 
months  Laughlin,  alerted  by 
Edmund  Wilson  and  others, 
was  writing  to  Nabokov,  who 
warned  Laughlin  that  he  was 
known  in  Russian  as  "a  nova- 
tor.  . . a writer  whose  works 
seem  to  stand  totally  apart 
from  that  of  his 
contemporaries." 

But  this  was  exactly  the 
kind  of  writer  Laughlin 
liked.  He  published  the  first 


rections  book,  and  has  been 
reprinted  a number  of  times.) 

New  Directions  lived,  for  a 
while,  in  a cottage  in  Norfolk. 
Connecticut,  and  then  moved 
to  New  York,  where  it  contin- 
ues to  operate,  in  some  ways, 
the  firm  can  be  seen  to  have 
slowed  down  after  the  first 
rush  of  modernist  experi- 
ment. In  his  later  years, 
Laughlin  edited  various  vol- 
umes of  his  correspondence 
with  William  Carlos  Wil- 
liams, Schwartz,  and  Pound 
(a*  wonderfully  vivid  book). 
His  essays  and  introductions 
appeared  here  and  there,  al- 
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national  papers.  He  .stopped 
writing  for  fee  Morning  Star 
in  1989  but  remained  3 dtoto- 
ber  of  the  CFGB  until  df  disso- 
lution  in  1991-  H6  badno 
regrets  for  a life  that  had  hem, 
tebjs  own  words,  “totally  po- 
litically dedicated”.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  Betty  and  two 
daughters. 


ways  characterised  by  his 
gentle  wit  and  quietly  fero- 
cious literary  values.  For 
Laughlin  was  a literary  revo- 
lutionary to  the  end. 

New  Directions  has  contin- 
ued to  be  alert  to  some  of  the 
best  writing  in  and  outside 
America.  Walter  Abish’s  How 
German  Is  It?  published  by 
them  in  1980,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  American 
novels  of  fee  last  20  years,  a 
dense,  experimental  work 
which  is  not  about  America 
at  all  — thereby  breaking  one 
of  the  supposedly  iron-clad 
rules  of  mainstream  Ameri- 
can publishing. 

And  last  year,  Laughlin 
published  the  German  writer 
WG  Sebald's  masterpiece 
The  Emigrant.  Sebald's  book 
is  a characteristic  Laughlin 
gamble  — a grave,  experi- 
mental, profoundly  literary 
book  given  a chance  to  ap- 
pear in  an  America  that  is 
inhospitable,  at  best,  to  such 
work. 

It  is  Far  harder  for  a firm 
like  New  Directions  to  exist 
in  the  current  literary  philis- 
tinism than  it  was  in  1938  — 
which  is  why  we  should  be 
glad  feat  it  already  does 
exist  and  grateful  for  James 
Laughlin’s  early  endeavours. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife 
a daughter,  two  sons  and  six 
grandchildren. 


Jamas  Wood 


James  Laughlin,  publisher 
born  1914;  died  November  12" 
1997 


Chris  Bttreh 


Bert  Baker,  journalist,  born 
August  26.  1918:  died  October  25, 
1997 


Birthdays 

Margaret  Atwood,  novelist, 
58;  James  Barrington,  direc- 
tor Wildlife  Network,  45; 
John  Boulter,  former  Olym- 
pic runner,  57;  the  Bt  Rev 
Dewi  Bridges.  Bishop  of 
Swansea  and  Brecon,  64;  Prof 
Charles  Cowan,  former  di- 
rector. School  of  Oriental  and 
African  Studies.  74;  Linda 
Evans,  actress,  53;  Bill  Giles, 
meterorologist,  58;  David 
Hammings,  actor,  director, 
56:  Michael  Knstow,  arts  en- 
trepreneur, former  director, 
ICA.  58;  Admiral  of  the  Fleet 
Sir  Henry  Leach.  74,  Lord 
Mackenzi e-Stuart,  former 
president  European  Court 
73;  Graham  Parker,  singer, 
songwriter,  47;  Alan  Pryce- 
Jones,  author  and  critic.  89; 
Alan  Shepard,  US  astronaut 
74;  Sir  Tasker  Watkins  VC, 
president,  Welsh  Rugby 
Union,  former  deputy  chief 
justice  of  England,  79;  Kim 
Wilde,  pop  singer,  37. 


CORRECTIONS  AND 
CLARIFICATIONS 


IN  AN  article  on  November 
13,  reporting  Steve  Bell's  suc- 
cess in  the  Cartoon  Art  Trust 
awards,  we  incorrectly  stated 
that  the  Trust  had  ‘‘applied 
for  a £5  million  Lottery 
grant"  to  create  a national 
museum  of  cartoon  art  David 
Kingsley,  the  chairman  of  fee 
Trust  says,  "Sadly  this  is  not 
true.  The  Trust  is  still  in  fee 
process  of  finding  a suitable 
site  for  fee  museum ...  we 
will  not  be  approaching  bene- 
factors, including  appropriate 
parts  of  the  Lottery  Fund, 
until  that  site  is  found.” 

AN  ITEM  in  News  in  Brief  on 
November  13  made  an  incor- 
rect reference  to  “seasonal  ad- 
justment disorder”.  It  should 
have  said,  "seasonal  affective 
disorder  ",  often  referred  to 
by  the  acronym  SAD. 

it  is  the  policy  of  the  Guardian 
to  correct  errors  as  soon  as 
possible.  Readers  may  contact 
the  office  of  the  Readers' 
Editor . Ian  Mayes,  by 
telephoning  OITJ  239  9589. from 
t(L  5Pm.  Monday  to 
Friday.  Fax : 0171  239  9897. 
E-mail: 

ftthMayestqiguardian.co.uk 
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Small  investors  pay  price 
of  City  computer  bungle 

Millions  lost  daily 
in  dealing  errors 


Paul  Murphy 
andLinaSaiipl 


SMALL  investors  are 
losing  tens  of  mil 
lions  of  pounds  each 
day  in  the  wake  of 
the  bungled  intro- 
duct  ion  of  the  City's  new 
■‘order-driven’'  trading  sys 
tem,  according  to  leading 
stockbrokers. 

In  what  one  top  market 
practitioner  described  as  a 
“scandal  threatening  to 
eclipse  quite  a few  other  fi- 
nancial cock-ups",  thousands 
of  investors  are  inadvertently 
dealing  at  what  are  effectively 
the  wrong  prices  for  shares. 

The  problem  has  been 
caused  by  the  Stock  Ex- 
change’s introduction  or  the 
Sets  trading  system  three 
weeks  ago,  which  did  away 
with  the  tradition  of  market 
maker  firms  quoting  constant 
"buy"  and  "sell"  prices.  In- 
stead. market  transactions  are 
now  matched  electronically. 

Discussions  are  understood 
to  be  under  way  between  file 
Stock  Exchange  and  the  Secu- 
rities & Futures  Authority, 
the  City’s  markets  watchdog, 
over  the  matter  — and  the  Ex- 
change admitted  yesterday 
that  it  Is  considering  emer- 
gency measures  to  try  to  halt 
market  abuse. 

Poor  use  of  the  new  Sets 
system  during  its  early  days 
has  led  to  unrealistic 
“spreads”  between  buy  and 
sell  prices.  While  institutions 
and  other  professional  inves- 
tors have  been  able  to  spot 
when  false  prices  are  being 
quoted,  and  take  evasive 
action,  tens  of  thousands  of 
small  investors  — typically 
dealing  in  bundles  of  a few 
hundred  shares  — have  had 
their  transactions  processed 
automatically  and  then  either 
paid  too  much  when  buying 
or  received  too  little  when 
selling. 

In  a recent  letter  to  the 
City's  broking  community. 
Stock  Exchange  chief  execu- 
tive Gavin  Casey  blames  the 
problem  of  erratic  share  price 
movements  and  wide  spreads 


on  the  recent  volatility  of  fi 
nancial  markets  around  the 
world. 

But  yesterday  Martin  Weot- 
ley,  the  Exchange's  head  of 
market  development,  admit- 
ted that  a number  of  emer- 
gency measures  are  now 
being  considered.  These  are 
likely  to  include  “status  mes- 
sages” — effectively  a warn- 
ing to  market  participants  not 
to  deal  In  certain  stocks  at 
certain  times.  “I  accept  there 
is  a problem.  We  have  admit- 
ted it  and  we  are  addressing 
it,”  he  said. 

Mr  Weatley  defended  the 
new  system,  arguing  that 
some  private  investors  are  ac- 
tually benefiting  from  sudden 
price  movements.  He  also 
pointed  out  that  for  much  of 
the  day,  trading  in  many  top 
companies  is  done  at  keener 
prices  than  in  the  pest 

Leading  stockbrokers, 
meanwhile,  are  demanding 
urgent  action.  The  head  of 
one  medium-sized  firm  said- 
“Every  day  we  are  seeing 
trade  after  trade  going 
through  at  the  wrong  price. 
The  authorities  have  to  ask 
themselves  whether  they 
have  inadvertently  done 
away  with  the  concept  of  best 
execution'.  We  seem  to  have  a 
new  tolerance  level  where  so 
long  as  the  investor  is  dealing 
within  4 or  5 per  cent  of  the 
normal  price,  then  that  is  OK. 
It’s  not.  It’s  a bugger’s 
muddle." 

Brokers  point  to  the  partic- 
ular problems  facing  inves- 
tors going  through  "execu- 
tion only”  share  dealing 
systems  — the  no-frills  ser- 
vices offered  by  the  major 
hanks  and  some  firms,  who 
transact  investors’  business 
electronically  without  offer- 
ing any  investment  advice. 

One  dealer  said:  “These 
firms  are  just  not  set  up  to 
finesse  deals.  If  the  client  says 
sell  my  old  building  society 
stock,  it  is  simply  done  at 
whatever  silly  price  is  up 
there  on  the  screen  at  the 
time. 

“No  one  is  holding  then- 
band  and  they  are  losing  a lot 
of  money  as  a result” 


On  the  button . . .but  the  order-driven  trading  system  seen  here  being  opened  by  Chancellor  Gordon  Brown  last  month 
has  led  to  unrealistic  spreads  between  buying  and  selling  and  market  abuse  photograph:  max  mumby/fnp 


Bug  raises  fear 
of  global  chaos 


MakHUIner 
Deputy  Financial  Editor 


THE  world’s  top  financial 
regulators  warned  yes- 
terday of  the  risk  of 
chaos  in  the  markets  if  banks, 
insurance  and  securities 
firms  fail  to  tackle  the  millen- 
nium bug 

The  problem  "carries  tre- 
mendous risks  of  disruption 
in  the  operations  of  financial 
institutions  and  financial 
markets,”  say  the  global 
supervisors.  They  want  com- 
panies urgently  to  ensure  that 
they  are  “millennium  compli- 
ant in  a timely  fashion”. 

The  strongly-worded  warn- 
ing comes  from  a powerful 
combination  of  the  Basle 
Committee  on  Banking  Super- 
vision. the  International 
Organisation  of  Securities 
Commissions  and  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Insur- 
ance Supervisors. 

Cnetral  to  their  concern  is 
the  bug  — the  in- 

ability of  many  computer  sys- 
tems to  distinguish,  between 


the  years  1900  and  2000  be- 
cause they  are  denoted,  and 
thus  not  differentiated,  only 
by  their  last  two  digits. 

Computer  experts  have  pre- 
dicted chaos  in  2000  if  firms 
do  not  adjust  their  systems. 
They  have  warned  that  the 
longer  moves  to  deal  with  the 

problem  are  delayed,  the 
greater  the  chance  of  bottle- 
necks as  firms  compete  for 
those  with  the  skids  needed  to 
overcome  the  bug. 

Many  financial  services 
companies  are  adjusting  their 
computers  to  cope  with  the  in- 
troduction of  the  euro  in  2999 
and  are  grafting  the  changes 
to  deal  With  the  Tnflfennitim 
bug  at  the  same  time.  Today’s 
warning  suggests  the  global 
supervisors  are  concerned 
that  not  enough  progress  is 

being  made. 

0 America’s  central  bank 
yesterday  took  its  first  en- 
forcement action  to  ensure 
hawks  will  be  year  2000  com- 
pliant, by  ordering  Georgia- 
based  bank  Putnam-Greene 
Financial  to  . do  more  to  pre- 
pare for  the  millennium  bug. 
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Founder  suspended  as 
broker's  inquiry  starts 


Ian  King  and  Paul  Murphy 


managing  director 
of  Britain’s  second  big- 
gest private  client  stock- 
broker, City  Deal,  was  sus- 
pended yesterday  as  part  of 
an  internal  inquiry. 

Stephen  Pinner,  one  of  the 
best-known  figures  In  the 
retail  stockbroking  industry, 
was  suspended  as  part  of  an 
investigation  into  what 
Essex-based  City  Deal  called 
“certain  transactions”. 

The  news  follows  specula- 
tion in  the  financial  services 
industry  that  Abbey  National, 
which  owns  City  Deal’s 
parent.  Cater  ABen.  bad  ap- 
pointed a firm  of  City  head- 
hunters to  find  a replacement 
tor  Mr  Pinner. 

It  is  believed  that  Mr  Pin- 
ner— aware  that  his  position 
was  under  threat  — had  al- 
ready held  talks  with  one  of 
City  Deal’s  rivals  with  a view 
to  taking  up  a post  with  them. 

Last  night.  City  Deal's  chief 
executive,  Russell  Fryer,  said 
Mr  Pinner  had  been  sus- 


pended after  a routine  inter- 
nal investigation,  insisting 
that  the  suspension  had  been 
made  on  the  advice  of  the 
firm’s  legal  advisers. 

Mr  Fryer  added:  “It  is  a 
very  technical  nature  and  in- 
volves certain  transactions 
which  are  on  the  books  of 
CitF  Deal 

“But  suspension  tn  these 
circumstances  is  perfectly 
normal,  and  we  cannot  specu- 
late at  this  stage  whether 
Steve  has  done  anything 
wrong.  The  transactions 
came  to  light  in  the  normal 
course  of  our  work." 

At  the  same  time.  Mr  Fryer 
denied  suggestions  that  City 
Deal  had  recently  been  the 
subject  of  an  investigation  by 
the  Securities  and  Futures 
Authority,  following  news 
that  City  Deal  had  stopped 
taking-  new  business. 

He  went  om  “We  decided 
not  to  take  on  new  business 
during  the  recent  market  tur- 
moil In  order  to  protect  our 
existing  customers.  People 
wanted  to  do  a lot  of  business 
during  that  period." 


City  Deal  was  set  up  in  1993 
by  Mr  Pinner  and  some  col- 
leagues — backed  by  software 
services  group  Sherwood  In- 
ternational — with  just 
£50,000  of  start-up  capital 

Launched  as  an  “execution 
only"  stockbroker  to  compete 
with  ShareUnk,  City  Deal 
grew  rapidly  and  attracted 
the  interest  of  Cater  ADen. 
which  paid  £7.25  million  for 
the  business  in  1995. 

City  Deal  subsequently  be- 
came famous  for  offering  cut 
price  sharedealing  facilities, 
helping  it  build  up  a client 
base  of  around  50,000  mainly 
wealthy  customers. 

Earlier  this  year,  it  thrived 
following  the  string  of  build- 
ing society  demutualisations, 
and  was  also  credited  with 
having  provoked  a fierce 
price  war  after  offering  share- 
dealing  facilities  for  as  little 
as£9atime. 

But  this  summer,  Cater 
Allen  itself  was  acquired  by 
Abbey  National  for  £191  mil- 
lion, prompting  speculation 
that  a Clear-out  would  proba- 
bly follow. 


Tokyo’s  message  of  hope 


Charlotte  Denny 


STOCK  markets 
around  the  world 
rallied  yesterday 
after  the  Nikkei  in- 
dex staged  a spectacular 
overnight  recovery  boosted 
by  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment’s decision  to  provide 
a lifeline  to  investors  in  one 
of  the  country’s  troubled  fi- 
nancial institutions. 

After  stocks  tumbled  to  a 
two-year  low  on  Friday'**1f 
Nikkei  250  index  rose  by  8 
per  cent,  tts  largest  one  day 
gain  In  seven  years,  to  end 
the  day  at  16283. 

But  in  South  Korea 
Shares  dived  as  the  govern- 


ment stopped  propping  up 
the  country’s  battered  cur- 
rency against  the  dollar. 
The  won,  smashing 
through  the  1000  harrier, 
ended  the  day  at  1008.60  to 
the  dollar,  while  shares  fell 
more  4 per  cent. 

Analysts  said  yesterday’s 
decision  by  the  Bank  of 
Japan  to  finance  the  bank- 
rupt Hokkaido  Takushodn 
Bank  while  it  transfers  its 
operations  to  other  Institu- 
tions reassured  investors 
that  the  authorities  were  at 
last  taking  steps  to  deal 
with  the  debt-ridden  bank- 
ing sector. 

The  news  followed  Fri- 
day's announcement  that 
the  Ministry  of  Finance 


was  to  provide  the  central 
bank  8 trillion  yen 
(£38  billion)  to  buy  stock 
from  the  financial  institu- 
tions so  they  can  write  off 
bad  debts. 

“This  could  be  a big  first 
step  toward  the  use  of  pub- 
lic fiuzds  (to  rescue  the  fi- 
nancial system),  and  such  a 
move  was  a major  source  of 
relief  for  the  market,”  said 
Hiroyufci  Nakai,  chief  in- 
vestment strategist  at  Nik- 
ko  Securities. 

The  Nikkei  rally  boosted 
shares  In  London  and  New 
York  where  dealers  had 
been  concerned  that  a melt- 
down in  the  Japanese  bank- 
ing sector  could  have 
worldwide  implications. 


Analysts  said  the  rise  in 
the  value  of  Japanese 
shares  would  improve  the 
banking  sector’s  balance 
sheet  and  lessen  the 
^hanww  that  they  would 
have  to  sen  off  their  large 
holdings  of  US  bands  to 
cover  share  losses. 

Japanese  banks  hold 
much  of  their  capital  in  the 
form  of  company  shares 
and  have  suffered  heavily 
from  the  2000-point  fell  in 
the  Nikkei  over  the  past 
few  months. 

Analysts  warned  that  the 
revival  in  the  stock  market 
could  quickly  end  if  the 
economic  package  to  be  an- 
nounced today  fails  to 
boost  demand. 


Korea’s  economic  restructuring  sparked  riots  yesterday  as 
pdhoe  took  on  protesting  bank  officials  PHOTOGfwwrRAUL  barker 
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BA’s  clone  plan 
needs  grounding 


Edited  by 
Alex  Brummer 


British  Airways  is 
adopting  a novel  ap- 
proach to  counteracting 
the  effects  of  deregulation-  In- 
stead of  copying  what  the  big 
US  airlines  did  in  the  nxid- 
1980s,  in  their  sustained  price 
war  against  cut-price  new- 
comers. BA  has  chosen  to  set 
up  what  amounts  to  a phan- 
tom airline. 

BA  presumably  plans  to 
avoid  the  stock  market  pit- 
falls of  having  to  suffer 
through  several  quarters  of 
heavily  discounted  profits. 
The  move  also  permits  it  to 
soak  up  spare  capacity  in 
terms  of  vacant  slots  at  Stan- 
sied  and  surplus  equipment, 
as  it  brings  on  new  genera- 
tion, quieter  more  ftiel-effi- 
clent  planes  at  Heathrow  and 
Gatwick. 

The  advantages  are  obvi- 
ous. Profitable  premium  ser- 
vices at  the  main  hubs  should 
be  unaffected.  While  some 
business  travellers  do  seek 
out  (heap  flights,  generally 
speaking  it  is  convenience, 
comfort,  flexibility  and  fre- 
quent-flier schemes,  rather 
than  price,  which  drive  the 
business  market 
Moreover,  there  are  good 
reasons  why  prices  for  estab- 
lished services  will  always  be 
higher. 

'Hie  power  of  the  unions  as 
demonstrated  during  the 
August  strikes  makes  it  ex- 
tremely .difficult  for  BA  to 
bring  down  costs. 

Should  the  airline  be  per- 
mitted to  compete  against  it- 
self? 

If  it  could  be  established 
that  the  new  cut-price  carrier 
were  a genuine  free-standing 
operation  — an  airline  start- 
up — then  there  would  be  a 
case.  However,  it  is  plain  that 
it  will  not  be. 

The  new  operation  will 
have  the  benefits  of  BA’s  com- 
puter reservation  system,  its 
links  with  travel  agents,  its 
code  shares  with  other  carri- 
ers, access  to  cheap  capital 
from  the  BA  accounts,  man- 
agement and  marketing  ex- 
pertise. and  slots  abandoned 
by  BA  overseas  to  make  way 
for  its  cheaper  spin-off. 

Overall,  as  the  new  carri- 
er’s competitors  will  no  doubt 
be  pointing  out  to  the  Euro- 
pean Commission  and  the 
Office  of  Fair  Trading,  BA 
will  be  using  predatory  pric- 
ing policy  under  a different 
guise. 

It  is  a neat  trick  if  BA  can 
pull  it  off. 

In  the  US.  the  transfer  to  a 
deregulated  market  was  a 
bloody  one,  involving  long 
and  bitter  union  disputes,  the 
loss  of  great  names  Including 
Pan  American  and  Eastern 
Airlines  from  the  industry 
and  the  growth  of  new  third 
force  airlines  such  as  South- 
West  and  Continental  from 
the  debris. 

BA  clearly  feels  it  has  found 
a device  which  will  allow  it  to 
navigate  around  such  disrup- 
tions. 


The  move  deserves  full 
marks  for  creativity,  but 
should  be  grounded  by  the 
regulators. 


Share  setback 

AMONG  the  main  reasons 
for  the  introduction  of 
Sets,  the  “order  driven” 
trading  system,  was  the  cre- 
ation of  a fairer  market  place. 
It  was  argued  that  under  the 
old  system,  in  which  market 
makers  set  the  prices,  smaller 
investors  were  disadvantaged 
since  they  were  unable  to  get 
price  discounts. 

As  well  as  putting  London 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  Euro- 
pean bourses.  Sets  would 
mean  a better  deal  for  the  in- 
dividual investor. 

What  has  emerged  is  a trav- 
esty. During  large  parts  of  the 
trading  day  individual  inves- 
tors are  feeing  spreads  of  lo- 
ts per  cent  between  buying 
and  selling  prices,  so  in  many 
cases  have  no  idea  what 
return  an  executed  order  will 
yield. 

The  result  has  been  tens  of 
millions  of  pounds  of  poten- 
tial losses,  particularly  for 
those  investors  which  deal 
through  banks  and  other  high 
street  institutions,  rather 
than  stockbrokers  who  will 
wait  for  the  best  price  before 
executing  an  order. 

It  might  have  been  thought 
that  the  Stock  Exchange 
would  have  considered  some 
of  these  potential  problems 
before  introducing  Sets.  Not  a 
bit  of  it 

What  it  seems  to  have  cre- 
ated is  a monster  which  is  un- 
fair to  the  smaller  user  and  at 
the  extremes  is  being  ex- 
ploited by  market  spivs.  The 
sooner  it  acknowledges  the 
problem  and  deals  with  it  the 
less  costly  the  damage  to  It- 
self, small  players  and  the 
reputation  of  the  London 
markets. 


Dutch  deal 

THE  forces  driving  change 
In  Europe's  banking  sec- 
tor have  been  emphasised 
by  the  backing  won  by  ING  for 
its  planned  acquisition  of  Ban- 
que  Bruxelles  Lambert 
ING  now  looks  to  have 
enough  shareholders  lined  up 
to  succeed  in  its  £32  billion 
bid  for  the  Belgian  bank.  That 
marks  a turn  round  from 
XNG’s  first  effort,  which  was 
blocked  by  a powerful  share- 
holder group  in  1992.  Success 
will  offer  ING  a springboard 
into  France. 

If  the  deal  goes  through,  it 
will  be  Europe’s  biggest  cross- 
border  banking  merger.  It  is 
unlikely  to  be  the  last 
ING  has  no  doubts  about  the 
strategic  demands  which  will 
be  created  by  the  advent  of  the 
single  currency.  When  it  an- 
nounced its  hid  last  week,  the 
Dutch  bank  argued  that  the 
introduction  of  the  euro  will 
create  an  integrated  European 
market  in  financial  services. 

The  question  Is  how  British 
banks  will  respond,  or  indeed, 
whether  they  accept  any  need 
to.  The  much-talked-of 
merger  between  NatWest  and 
Barclays  might  after  exten- 
sive rationalisation,  provide 
the  national  champion  to 
compete  with  the  European 
giants  — if  Brussels  views 
ABN-Amro  and  ING-Bru- 
xefles  as  precedents. 


MTV  sheds  80  British  staff 
as  part  of  digital  countdown 


Chris  Barrie 


TV,  the  video  music 
channel,  is  to  shed  more 
than  a third  of  its  British- 
based  staff. 

Part  of  the  American  media 
conglomerate  Viacom,  MTV 
is  making  80  staff  redundant 
from  its  London  headquar- 
ters, on  top  of  redundancies 
already  ordered  by- the  chan- 
nel as  it  reorganises  along 
regional  lines.  Some  staff  will 
be  offered  redeployment 

Famous  for  its  non-stop  diet 
of  music  and  videos,  MTV 
was  launched  in  the  US  15 
years  ago  and  began  operat- 
ing in  Europe  five  years  later. 
The  same  broadcast  was 
transmitted  to  all  of  Europe 
via  satellite.  The  company 
said  yesterday  that  digital 
compression  techniques 
meant  that  the  channel  could 
now  offer  more  precisely  tar- 
geted services. 


MTV  has  already  split  Us 
pan-European  broadcast  Into 
four  signals  for  southern,  cen- 
tral and  northern  Europe, 
and  the  UK. 

Under  changes  announced 
to  staff  yesterday,  the  north- 
ern service  will  be  broken 
down  into  services  for  Scandi- 
navia. Holland  and  eastern 
Europe.  Some  regional  div- 
isions will  have  their  own 
staff  and  managing  director. 

MTVs  UK  service  is  acces- 
sible by  satellite  and  cable. 
Although  Viacom  declines  to 
discuss  the  financial  position 
of  its  operations,  a spokes- 
woman said  its  European 
business  was  profitable  and 
was  available  to  GO  million 
households. 

However,  MTVs  decision 
to  reorganise  is  a static  indi- 
cation of  bow  television  com- 
panies are  preparing  for  the 
arrival  of  digital  satellite  net- 
works and  the  expected  wave 
of  music-dedicated  channels. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  2.35 
Austria  20.04 
Belgium  58.64 
Canada  2.325 
Cyprus  0.B38 
Denmark  10.905 
Finland  8.65 


France  9-52 
Germany  1847 
Greece  449.00 
Hong  Kong  IS.  70 
India  6228 
Ireland  1494 
Israel  5^9 


Italy  2,807 
Malta  0.632 
Netherlands  3.107 
New  Zealand  2.606 
Norway  11.62 
Portugal  29000 
Saudi  Arabia  6225 


Singapore  2012 

South  Africa  7S7 
Spain  238.80 
Sweden  12.48 
Switzerland  2312 
Turkey  304.260 
USA  1.651 


Support  by  NaiWg *r  Sank  (excluding  Indian  rupee  and  ivaefl  shekel). 
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Kick  start  panHng  Bnnwy  people  ter.hnician«  from  chip  maker  Intel  welcome  mm  t>  2fl0,nnn  rilolpgatpc  tn  tho  Comdex  computer  trade  fair  in  Las  Vegas.  Microsoft  chief  Bill  Gates 
opened  the  show  with  a presentation  including  a DS  Marines  major’s  explanation  of  how  armed  forces  used  the  company’s  software  to  design  war  games  photograph:  sieve  marcus 

Germany  backs  Brown  against  French  ‘members-only’  club  • Outsiders  keep  single  currency  say 

Britain  wins  euro  safeguard 


Martin  Walker  In  Brussels 


RIT  AIN’S  strategic 
interests  have 
been  safeguarded 
| by  an  agreement 
yesterday  that 
countries  remaining  outside 
the  first  round  of  the  single 
currency  will  not  be  excluded 
from  key  decisions. 

Britain,  alongside  Den- 
mark. Sweden  and  Greece. 
had  feared  that  they  would  be- 
come second-class  citizens  in 
economic  policy-making. 

But  EtJ  Council  president 
Jean-Claude  Juncker  of  Lux- 
emburg. with  the  backing  of 
German  finance  minister 
Theo  Waigel,  endorsed  the 
British  view  that  Ecofln,  the 
regular  meetings  of  economic 
and  finance  ministers,  rather 
than  France's  plan  for  an  in- 
formal new  meeting  of  euro 
currency  members  (dubbed 
the  E-X),  would  remain  the 
crucial  decision-making  body. 
Mr  Waigel  also  supported  the 
need  for  non-Euro  members  to 


have  observer  status  at  E-X 
meetings. 

The  fix  was  achieved  in  a 
half-hour  meeting  between 
the  Chancellor,  Gordon 
Brown,  and  Mr  Waigel,  before 
yesterday’s  formal  session  of 
Ecofln  began.  But  France 
refused  to  back  down  on  its 


demand  that  only  “in” 
countries  should  be  respon- 
sible for  some  key  decisions. 

French  finance  minister 
Dominique  Strauss-Kahn  said 
there  would  be  issues  for  euro 
currency  members  to  discuss 
that  would  logically  exclude 
the  “outs”  like  Britain. 


Pointed  remark . . . Finland's  Sauli  Niinisto  tells  off 
Portugal’s  Antonio  Franco  photograph:  nathaue  kouuscher 


“Yon  cannot  have  a voice  in 
a group  that  is  managing  a 
currency  that  is  not  your 
own,”  he  said.  “The  council 
E-X  is  necessary,  and  the 
meetings  will  happen.  The 
difficulty  does  not  come  from 
the  E-X  council  members,  but 
from  the  non-participation  of 
the  others.” 

But  he  accepted  that  Ecofln 
remained  the  crucial  body  for 
economic  policy-making,  and 
that  a way  had  to  be  found  of 
informing’  the  “outs”  of  Issues 
which  the  E-X  members 
agreed.  The  likely  solution  is 
some  form  of  observer  status. 

Mr  Waigel  said:  "The  com- 
petence of  Ecofin  as  the  main 
co-ordinating  authority  is  not 
affected,  and  in  no  way  weak- 
ened." While  the  new  E-X 
club  could  meet  informally, 
•this  informal  meeting  is  Of 
the  kind  that  is  commonplace 
at  international  gatherings 
like  the  United  Nations.  It  is 
not  sinister." 

The  Franco-German  axis, 
traditionally  the  driving  force 
of  tiie  European  project  has 


not  been  seriously  damaged. 
But  the  incident  indicated 
how  Britain  to  secure  its  in- 
terests. now  the  Government 
has  stopped  treating  Europe 
with  hostility. 

Indeed.  Mr  Brown  was  at 
pains  fo  point  out  yesterday, 
as  he  has  done  on  every  visit 
to  Brussels  so  far,  that  “the 
British  way  [on  job  creation 


and  employment  policy]  is 
now  commending  itself  right 
across  Europe". 

“There  has  been  a major 
shift  in  European  policy  on 
employment,  and  one  in  which 
Britain  has  played  a major 
part,”  Mr  Brown  said.  “We  are 
setting  the  agenda  here,  argu- 
ing that  it  must  include  reform 
of  the  welfare  state,  tax  reform 
to  help  job  creation,  competi- 
tion policy  and  ways  to  encour- 
age small  businesses  and  ven- 
ture capital.” 

This  week's  Jobs  Summit  in 
Luxembourg  could  now  be  “a 
major  breakthrough  in  the 
way  Europe  looks  at  employ- 
ment and  employability". 

• John  Major’s  former  press 
secretary.  Gus  O’Donnell,  was 
appointed  yesterday  to  head  a 
division  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr  O’Donnell,  aged  45,  the 
Treasury’s  representative  at 
the  IMF  and  World  Bank  in 
Washington,  takes  over  as 
chief  economic  adviser  from 
Sir  Alan  Budd.  who  has 
joined  the  Bank  of  England's 
monetary  policy  committee. 


Talk  down  the  pound,  steel  chief  urges 


Mark  Milner 
Deputy  Financial  Editor 


THE  head  of  one  of 
Britain's  biggest  In- 
dustrial concerns 
yesterday  called  on 
the  Government  to  “talk 
down”  the  value  of  pound. 

Sir  Brian  Moffat,  chair- 
man and  chief  executive  of 
British  Steel,  also  con- 
fessed to  disappointment 
over  the  Blair  administra- 
tion's stance  on  the  single 
currency. 

He  said  Britain  should 
not  join  at  the  current  ex- 
change rate  but  argued  that 
the  Government  “should 


have  left  the  door  open”  to 
membership,  rather  than 
ruling  ont  signing  np  at 
least  until  after  the  next 
election. 

British  Steel  is  suffering 
heavily  from  the  impact  of 
the  strength  of  the  pound 
against  the  German  mark 
and  Sir  Brian  said  yester- 
day that  he  had  made  direct 
representations  to  the 
Chancellor,  Gordon  Brown, 
on  several  occasions,  the 
last  just  ahead  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's single-currency 
policy  statement. 

“I  have  said  to  [the  Gov- 
ernment] that  it  can  help  In 
the  sense  of  talking  down 
the  currency.”  he  said.  The 


response  from  the  Chancel- 
lor had  been  a polite  "I 
hear  your  words”,  Sir 
Brian  said. 

Sir  Brian’s  concern  was 
underlined  by  first-half  fig- 
ures from  the  group  which 
showed  pre-tax  profits  had 
fallen  to  £143  million  in  the 
six  months  to  the  end  of 
September,  compared  with 
£262  million  in  the  same 
period  last  year. 

Total  deliveries  were  np 
4 per  cent  to  7.5  million 
tonnes,  helped  by  strong  de- 
mand in  the  UK  and  signs 
of  recovery  in  continental 
Europe.  Revenue  per  tonne 
was  down  ll  per  cent,  how- 
ever. In  Europe,  excluding 


‘We  are  where  we  are  and 
have  to  make  the  best  of  it’ 

Sir  Brian  Moffat 


the  UK.  revenue  per  tonne 
was  down  from  £546  in  the 
first  half  of  last  year  to 
£444.  That  left  turnover,  in 
sterling  terms,  7 per  cent 
lower  at  £2,397  million. 

Although  Sir  Brian  is 
clearly  frustrated  at  ster- 
ling's stubborn  strength,  he 
acknowledged  that  “we  are 


where  we  are  and  have  to 
make  the  best  of  it”. 

Making  the  best  of  it  in- 
cludes a series  of  pro- 
grammes designed  to  bring 
costs  under  control.  Some 
500  jobs  were  shed  in  the 
first  six  months  and  the  fig- 
ure is  expected  to  reach 
2.000  by  the  end  of  the  fi- 


nancial year.  More  jobs  are 
expected  to  go  over  the  next 
few  years,  although  the 
company  has  not  given  a 
precise  figure. 

The  group  is  also  work- 
ing with  its  suppliers  to  cut 
its  £2.5  billion-a-year  pur- 
chasing bill  by  up  to  a fifth. 

Sir  Brian  said  the  order 
book  remained  “buoyant” 
hut  the  strength  of  sterling 
and  recent  financial  mar- 
ket volatility  put  a question 
mark  over  the  level  of 
future  demand. 

The  turbulence  in  the  Far 
East  meant  that  British 
Steel  had  “changed  down  a 
gear”  in  terms  of  its  invest- 
ment strategy  in  the  region. 


ZSSSXSSSSS  Care  groups’  declining  years 


Mark  Milner 
Deputy  Financial  Editor 


BP  and  Shell  could  find 
themselves  on  opposite 
sides  in  what  has  been 
dubbed  “Russia’s  last  great 
asset  sale”  — the  privatisa- 
tion of  the  oil  group  Rosneft 
The  looming  battle  stems 
from  separate  alliances  with 
Russian  oil  companies  which 
will  see  both  western  compa- 
nies making  multi-million 
pound  investments  in  the 
Russian  oil  industry. 

Shell  was  first  off  the  mark, 
announcing  yesterday  that  it 
has  formed  a 50/50  joint  ven- 
ture with  Gazprom,  the 
world's  biggest  gas  group, 
under  which  it  will  invest  up 
to  SI  billion  (£600  million)  in 
convertible  Gazprom  bonds. 

The  joint  venture  will  ini- 
tially aim  to  produce  500,000 
barrels  of  oti,  or  the  gas 
equivalent,  a day. 

The  two  companies  also  an- 
nounced that  they  were  Unk- 
ing up  with  Russia’s  largest 
oti  company,  Lukoil,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  acquire  a stake  in 
Rosneft 

BP  could  find  Itself  as  part 
of  a rival  bid  consortium 
through  an  alliance  with  AO 


Sidaoco,  Russia’s  fourth  larg- 
est oil  company.  BP  said  yes- 
terday that  (t  would  pay 
$571  million  for  a 10  per  cent 
stake  in  Sidanco  and  an  addi- 
tional $172  million  for  part  of 
Sidanco's  stake  in  Rusia,  a Si- 
berian producer. 

The  deal  will  establish  links 
with  Sidanco's  majority 
shareholder,  Unexibank, 
sparking  speculation  that  the 
two  could  then  turn  their  at- 
tentions to  Rosneft. 

The  privatisation  of  Rosneft 
is  scheduled  to  take  place  in 
the  first  half  of  next  year. 

The  emergence  of  Shell  and 
BP  as  investors  in  the  Rus- 
sian oil  industry  comes  at  a 
crucial  time.  Earlier  this 
month  the  Russian  president, 
Boris  Yeltsin,  announced  the 
removal  of  the  15  per  cent 
limit  on  foreign  ownership  of 
Russian  oil  companies. 

The  move  was  taken  as  a 
tacit  acceptance  that  Russia 
needs  foreign  investment  to 
help  modernise  its  oti  indus- 
try. Oil  output  has  fallen  from 
115  million  barrels  a day  in 
1987  to  just  under  6 million 
barrels  a day. 

BP  is  expected  to  announce 
further  details  of  Its  plans  to 
develop  its  interests  in  Russia 
later  today. 


OUTLOOK/Tony  May  on  a flurry  of 
activity  in  nursing  homes — which 
were  left  behind  in  shares  boom 


THE  stock  market  boom 
of  the  past  three  years 
added  two-thirds  to  the 
value  of  everything  — 
except  the  nursing  home  sec- 
tor. ha  a trading  environment 
where  spending  curbs  have 
cut  profits  per  resident  to  as 
little  as  50p  a day  in  some 
cases,  consolidation  — like 
Bupa’s  £241  million  bid  for 
market-leader  Care  First  is 
inevitable. 

Nursing  home  revenues  de- 
pend heavily  on  local  coun- 
cils subsidising  fees,  but  gov- 
ernment cuts  are  curbing  a 
social  security  system  which 
is  the  customer  for  72  per 
cent  of  care  home  beds  and 
effectively  controls  demand 
and  price. 

When  the  Chancellor,  Gor- 
don Brown,  agreed  to  con- 
tinue Tory  spending  limits 
he  ensured  that  trading  for 
the  care  homes  would  get  no 
better  and  might  get  worse  in 
the  next  few  months.  Accord- 
ing to  health  care  consul- 


tancy Laing  & Buisson.  coun- 
cils are  likely  to  find  them- 
selves £150  million  to 
£225  million  short  this  year 
of  what  they  need  to  main- 
tain last  year's  spending, 
leading  to  lower  occupancy 
and  a squeeze  on  fee  rates. 
Occupancy  in  the  sector  fen 
to  34  per  cent  last  February 
and  further  slippage  is  ex- 
pected this  winter. 

When  bed  occupancy  rates 
averaged  90  per  cent  in  the 
early  1990s  operators  could 
make  a profit  of  £3  per  resi- 
dent per  day.  Now,  L&B  esti- 
mates that  a typical  50-bed 
home  makes  50p  a day  per 
resident.  So  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  Care  First,  the  mar- 
ket leader,  has  under-per- 
formed the  STSEioo  index 
by  71.5  per  cent  since  Janu- 
ary 1994. 

Once  an  industry  darling, 
its  market  value  slumped 
from  £357  million  three  years 
ago  to  £164  million  in  Septem- 
ber. Only  the  £241  million  bid 


from  Bupa  — and  the  pros- 
pect oT  at  least  two  rival  bids 
this  week  — has  seen  that  fig- 
ure rise  to  £252  million. 

The  group,  formed  from  last 
year’s  merger  of  Takare  and 
Court  Cavendish,  has  been 
riven  with  boardroom  dis- 
putes between  Keith  Brad- 
shaw, the  chairman  and 

founder  of  Takare,  and  Chai 

Patel,  the  chief  executive. 

Bupa  sees  the  group  as  the 
ideal  vehicle  to  consolidate  its 
dominance  in  the  private 
health  care  market  but  prom- 
ises not  to  pay  too  much, 
given  Care  First's  noo  mil- 
lion debts. 

Chai  Patel  — dubbed  the 
best  brain  In  the  industry, 
and  former  head  of  Court 
Cavendish  — is  planning  a 
bid  this  week  with  advice 
from  HSBC  and  BC  Partners, 
the  venture  capital  firm.  Also 
keen  to  take  cards  in  the 
game  is  Warburg  Ptncus,  the 
US  venture  capital  group. 

But  Bradshaw  wants  to 
fight  on  to  prove  them  all 
wrong  saying  that  the  group’s 
new  homes,  which  account 
for  1.700  of  its  11L500  beds,  will 
have  a “dramatic  effect"  on 
its  results. 

Investors  can  only  hope  he 


is  right  Care  First  achieved  a 
return  or  £2,100  per  bed  in  the 
first  half  of  the  year,  against 
an  industry  standard  oF  about 
£4,000.  while  its  gross  mar- 
gins were  18.5  per  cent  com- 
pared with  28  per  cent  at  up- 
market rival  Westminster 
Healthcare.  Critics  say  the 
group  was  slow  to  diversify 
into  sheltered  housing  and 
health  clinics. 

Also,  the  group  has  many  of 
its  12,400  beds  in  blocks  of  150 
rooms  without  en  suite  bath- 
rooms. The  buildings  are 
often  one-storey  — popular 
with  residents  but  an  ineffi- 
cient use  of  land.  The  low  av- 
erage yield  per  bed  makes  it 
hard  to  sell  and  lease  back  the 
properties  — a common  way 
to  raise  cash  in  the  Industry. 

One  hopeful  sign  is  that 
hardly  any  new  homes  are 
being  built  or  convened  so 
oversupply  should  not  get 
worse.  Also,  the  ageing  of  the 
population  will  keep  demand 
rising.  The  number  of  people 
over  the  age  of  85  rose  from 
602,000  in  1981  to  1.1  million 
last  year,  and  is  forecast  to  hit 
nearly  1.5  million  in  2011.  The 
growth  potential  is  obvious, 
the  scope  for  easy  profits  is 
not 


The  Guardian 

Trial  may  cast 

fresh  light  on 
bank  scandals 


pan  Atkinson 


THE  two  biggest  banktog 

scandals  to  have  bit. Lon- 
don in  modern  times 
wffl  surface 

riming  trial  of  Pakistani  a 
nanriftr  Mahmud  Sipra. 

previously-hidden  links  be- 
tween the  collapse 
Matthey  Batocers  (JMB)  “ 

1984  and  the  shutdown  ot 

fraud-riddled  Bank  of  Cre<m 
and  Commerce  International 
in  1991  may  emerge  dunn« 
the  proceedings,  Mr  Sipra  has 

for  Pakistan 
in  the  mid-1980s  and  has  since 
been  wanted  by  UK  fovestisa- 

tors  looking  at  the 

lion  collapse  of  JMB,  of  which 
Mr Sipra’s El Saeed  aneand 
shipping  group  was  the  tors 
est  single  debtor,  owing  more 
than  £48  million. 

He  returned  voluntarily  on 
October  6 and  is  in  custody. 
Later  today  he  appears  before 
City  of  London  magistrates 
facing  eight  charges  of  theft, 

totalling  £620,000,  relating  to 
his  Eurostem  shipping  com- 
pany and  JMB.  _ 

In  1991.  Mr  Sipra,  now  54, 
broke  bis  silence  to  speak  to 
the  Guardian  from  Lahore.  He 
said  documents  uncovered 
when  JMB  collapsed  ought  to 
have  pointed  investigators  in 
tiie  direction  of  BCCL  Mr  Si- 
pra had  even  written  a novel 


Pawn  to  King  Tbre*  — to 
1985.  hi  which  a 

ssfcSSSs 

King  Three  took 
Sficance  after  the  BCCJ 

■■SSjnB  collapse sent 
shock  waves  through  the 
^ Joh^on  Matthey  is  o^ 

nf  the  grand  names  Of  pre- 
cious metals  and, 
main  business  was  unaffected 
crash  of  the  banking 

irffahoot  the  Bank  of  England 

nationalised  JMB  tempore^ 

ny  to  maintain  confidence  In 
the  London  gold  market 

return  to  Britain.  Though 
the  Guardian,  he  made  con- 
tact with  City  of 
Police,  but  matters  were  com- 
plicated by  his  being 
in  Pakistan,  despite  not  hav- 
ing been  charged  with  an  of- 
fence to  that  country  and  de- 
spite Pakistan  having  no 
extradition  agreement  with 
Britain. 


Landfill  tax  is  a 

failure,  says  FoE 


THE  FIRST  environmen- 
tal tav1  the  landfill  levy 
which  came  into  force 
in  October  last  year,  is  failing 
to  achieve  its  of  cutting 
the  volume  of  waste  compa- 
nies produce,  according  to  the 
campaign  group.  Friends  of 
the  Earth. 

The  environmentalists 
claimed  yesterday  this  is  be- 
cause the  tax  is  too  low.  They 
called  for  it  to  be  increased 
and  extended  to  Incineration. 

FoE  published  research 
yesterday  to  support  these 
claims  as  the  Chancellor,  Gor- 
don Brown,  puts  the  finishing 
touches  to  next  week's  Green 
Budget,  which  is  expected  to 
Include  several  environmen- 
tal measures. 

The  research  among  waste 
producers  and  disposal  com- 
panies found  that  the  levy,  in- 
troduced by  Kenneth  Clarke 
to  1995.  had  stimulated  some 
businesses  to  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  waste.  But  two  in  five 
companies  surveyed  had  done 


News  in  brief 


little  to  cut  the  volumes  they 
produce,  to  reuse  or  recycle 
unwanted  materials. 

Fewer  than  a third  of  the 
companies  had  increased 
waste  minimisation  activi- 
ties. Disposal  companies  res- 
ponsible for  landfill  sites 
were  also  found  to  have  res- 
ponded less  vigorously  than 
expected. 

Four  out  of  11  companies 
have  so  Ear  failed  to  Invest  in 
facilities  for  recovering  mate- 
rial. Those  which  had  in- 
vested said  the  government's 
packaging  regulations  were  a 
greater  influence  than  the 
landfill  tax. 

FoE  campaigner  Mike 
Childs  said:  “If  Gordon 
Brown  wants  industry  to 
reduce  waste  and  be  more  ef- 
ficient in  the  way  it  uses 
resources  then  he  must  in- 
crease tiie  landfill  tax  and  ex- 
tend it  to  cover  incineration.” 

He  also  called  on  the  Chan- 
cellor to  use  the  revenue 
either  to  help  local  authori- 
ties invest  in  recycling,  or  to 
cut  companies'  national  in- 
surance payments. 


Thames  shrugs  off 
pay  tirade 

THAMES  Water  yesterday  refused  to  bow  to  threatened  share- 
holder and  political  pressure  from  the  Chancellor.  Gordon 
Brown,  by  confirming  that  chairman.  Sir  Robert  Clarke, 
received  an  inflation-linked  pay  rise  to  his  £247,000  a year 
salary.  This  is  despite  an  apparent  diminution  to  his  responsi- 
bilities following  the  appointment  of  a chief  executive  and  Mr 
Brown's  criticism  of '‘boardroom  irresponsibility”. 

A spokesman  for  the  company  said  Thames  had  written  to  Mr 
Brown  and  sounded  out  small  shareholders  but  failed  to  find 
substantial  opposition.  But  institutional  investors  want  to 
enforce  changes  to  Sir  Robert’s  package.  — Lisa  Buckingham 


Safeway  stocks  up  in  Ireland 

SAFEWAY  has  promised  2.000 jobs  to  Ireland  over  the  next  18 

?)^tStSeHUp^mar^et  Bro.u?  opeD  tour  stores  employing 

1.000  staff  under  its  venture  with  the  Irish  company  Fltzwilton. 

CSnVerMf!  rec?nUy  acquired  Wellworth  stores 
in  Northern  Ireland,  creating  a further  1.000 jobs.  — Roger  Coux 


DTI  surrenders  in  turf  war 

Sh?6111  ofTrade  aud  Industry  has  backed  down  in  the 
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nert  five  years.  GM  hi  tcffij UifiSAmi?viKk  f°rCe' 

It  exnects  tn  Workers  union  that 


Today -GMdlsmissed^^^^^^to^  , 
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Emap  grows  cautious 

MAGAZINE  publisher  Kmap 


first-half  performance 

second  six  months  given  thatJM^ra»?^Smd  1x1 ae 
out  and  recent  growth  to  adv^SS,^^.prices  were  bottoming 
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Racing 

Williamson  has 
punters  in  a rage 


SPORTS  NEWS  13 


Tony  Patoy 


ORMAN  Williamson 
had  to  be  protected 
from  racegoers  and 
was  given  a M-day 
han  by  the  stewards  after 
throwing  away  a race  he 
should  have  won  at  Leicester 
on  hot  favourite  Herbert 
Lodge  yesterday. 

Williamson,  riding  the  HI 
chance  for  Kim  Bailey  in  the 
three-runner  Leicester  Nov- 
ice Chase,  appeared  to  have 
the  race  in  safe-keeping  after 
the  last  fence  but  Graham 
Bradley  on  the  11-4  shot 
Kapco  conjured  a late  surge 
under  the  stands  rail  from  his 
partner,  who  began  to  wear 
down  the  leader  on  the  run- 
in. 

Williamson  saw  no  danger 
as  he  casually  looked  over  his 
right  shoulder  but  by  the  time 
he  checked  the  other  side  he 
was  too  late,  Kapco  snatching 
the  lead  just  75  yards  from  the 
finish. 

Furious  racegoers  spared 
no  invective  in  venting  their 


spleen  at  the  Irishman  while 
one  punter  appeared  to  make 
an  attempt  to  confront  Wil- 
liamson, being  prevented 
from  doing  so  only  by  a colli- 
sion with  the  jockey's  driver. 

The  jockey  afterwards 
agreed  to  face  the  press  to 
apologise.  “I  am  very,  very 
sorry  — I made  a mistake, " 
he  said,  "it’s  been  done  before 
and  it  will  be  done  again  1 
made  a mistake  and  that's  it 
— sorry  to  the  public.1* 

The  stewards  banned  the 
jockey  for  14  days  (November 
26-29  and  December  1-6  and  8- 
11  inclusive),  the  maximum 
length  possible  for  a breach  of 
Jockey  Club  Rule  151  con- 
cerning horses  obtaining  the 
best  passible  placing. 

Jockeys  formed  a protective 
circle  around  Williamson  as 
he  went  out  to  ride  in  the 
following  Stoughton  Novices' 
Hurdle  won  by  Gipsy  Geof. 

On  what  proved  a black  day 
for  racing  professionals  yes- 
terday, two  trainers  were  also 
handed  fines  for  horses 
regarded  as  “non-triers". 
Newmarket  handler  William 


Simply  Dashing  heads  market 


Bookmakers  William 
Hill  and  Ladbrokes 
have  both  installed  Simply 
Dashing,  recent  conqueror 
of  Murphy's  Gold  Cup  win- 
ner Senor  El  BetrutH,  as 
7-4  favourite  for  the  First 
National  Bank  Gold  Cup  at 
Ascot  on  Saturday,  writes 
Tony  Pale. y. 

Fellow  top  weight  Or 
Royal,  winner  of  the  Arkle 
Trophy,  is  9-2  second 


favourite  with  both  layers 
while  Irish  challenger  Jef- 
fell  is  a best-priced  6-1  with 
Hill's. 

Trainer  Reg  Akehnrst 
sends  out  his  final  runner 
today  when  Whispered  Mel- 
ody runs  in  division  one  of 
the  Ladbrokes  All-Weather 
Trophy  at  Lingfleld  but  ad- 
mits he  does  not  have  high 
hopes  for  his  filly,  unplaced 
in  two  recent  hurdle  races. 


Haggas  was  fined  £1,500  when 
his  Juvenile  Shocker  finished 
unplaced  at  Southwell. 

The  stewards  held  an  in- 
quiry under  Rule  151  Into  the 
horses's  running  and  riding 
alter  Shocker  bad  finished 
sixth,  beaten  12  lengths,  after 
apparently  never  having 
been  asked  a question  or 
placed  to  challenge  in  the  Mo- 
zambique Maiden  Stakes. 

Jockey  Jo  Hunnam^old  the 
officials  that  her  instructions 
were  to  drop  (he  filly  In  and 
try  to  come  with  a run  but 
she  felt  that  the  horse  was 
not  moving  well  during  the 
race  and  thought  it  prudent 
not  to  be  too  hard  on  her. 

But  the  stewards  felt  other- 
wise and  also  banned  Hun- 
nnm  for  seven  days  while 
Shocker  was  banned  from 
racing  for  30  days,  from  No- 
vember 20  to  December  19 
inclusive. 

Gardie  GrisseU,  the  Heath- 
field  trainer,  and  Jockey 
Barry  Fenton  were  also  hit 
by  the  Plumpton  stewards. 
GrisseU  was  fined  £500  and 
Fenton  banned  for  seven 
days  (November  26-29  and 
December  1-3)  after  Buck- 
land  Lad  had  finished  second 
to  Antonio  Mariano  in  the 
George  Ripley  Memorial 
Handicap  Chase.  The  stew- 
ards also  banned  Buckland 
Lad  from  running  for  a total 
of  30  days. 

GrisseU  filmed:  “This  is 
outrageous.  In  20  years  of 
training  1 bave  never  sent  out 
a non-trier  and  never  backed 
any  of  my  own  horses. 

"This  is  a slur  upon  my 
character  and  I shall  appeal. 
We  are  certainly  not  a betting 
stable." 


Lucky  success  . . . Kapco,  controversial  winner  of  the  Leicester  Novice  Chase,  jumps  the 
last  fence  seemingly  well  held  photograph.-  george  shelton 


Cricket 


Lara  fails  as 
Pakistan  take 
an  early  grip 


m a WEST  INDIES  made  a 
mJkmjittery  start  to  the 
W three-Test  series 
against  Pakistan  in  Peshawar 
yesterday  when  they  were 
dismissed  for  151  on  the  open- 
ing day.  After  winning  the 
toss  aim  opting  to  bat,  they 
found  themselves  29  for  four 
at  lunch  with  Brian  Lara 
gone  for  three,  some  438  runs 
below  his  first-class  best 

Stuart  Williams  and  Shiv- 
narine  Chanderpaul  both 
went  in  the  fourth  over  to  the 
pace  bowler  Shahid  Nazir, 
Williams  caught  behind  by 
Moin  Khan  for  four  and  Chan- 
derpaul bowled  for  a duck. 

Lara  was  caugbt  in  the 
gully  by  Mushtaq  Ahmed, 
playing  an  uppish  shot  off 
Waste  Akrara,  before  Mush- 
taq trapped  Sherwin  Camp- 
ben  rbw  for  15  on  the  stroke  of 
lunch.  After  the  break  Mush- 
taq bowled  PbIL  Simmons  for 
one,  deceived  Carl  Hooper 
with  a flipper  for  28  and 
bowled  the  debutant  leg-spin- 
ner Rawl  Lewis  for  four. 

Treble  figures  began  to  look 
a remote  possibility  for  the 
tourists  at  58  for  seven,  but 
they  recovered  some  self- 
respect  with  a late  rally 
which  saw  93  runs  added  for 
the  last  three  wickets.  David 
Williams  reached  31,  the  top 
score,  and  Curtly  Ambrose 
made  30.  Williams's  elghth- 
wicket  stand  of  48  with  Ian 
Bishop  was  the  highest  of  the 
Innings. 

Mushtaq  finished  with  five 
for  35,  the  Somerset  leg-spin- 
ner taking  five  wickets  in  a 
Test  innings  for  the  eighth 
timp  ^ his  career,  but  West 
Indies  struck  a late  blow 
when  Aamir  Sohail  was 


caugbt  by  Lara  off  Courtney 
Walsh  to  leave  Pakistan  14  for 
one  at  stumps. 

Simon  Cook,  an  uncapped 
25-year-old  pace  bowler  from 
New  South  Wales,  has  been 
included  in  Australia’s  12- 
man  squad  for  the  second 
Test  against  New  Zealand 
which  starts  in  Perth  on 
Thursday.  He  replaces  the  in- 
jured Glenn  McGrath  in  the 
only  change  to  the  side  which 
thrashed  New  Zealand  by  186 
runs  at  Brisbane. 

New  Zealand's  morale  will 
not  have  been  improved  by 
their  three-day  defeat  at  Mel- 
bourne, where  Victoria  beat 
them  by  five  wickets  despite 
resting  both  Shane  Warne 
and  Paul  ReiffeL 

It  left  the  New  Zealanders 
still  looking  for  a win  on  this 
tour,  following  innings  de- 
feats by  both  Queensland  and 
New  South  Wales. 

Nottinghamshire  have 
stepped  up  their  efforts  to 
sign  Chris  Adams,  the  Derby- 
shire batsman  who  success- 
fully fought  to  be  downgraded 
by  the  England  and  Wales 
Cricket  Board’s  registration 
committee  to  a List  Two 
player. 

This  effectively  makes  him 
a free  agent,  able  to  join  any 
county,  and  the  ECB's  14-day 
cooling-off  period  leaves  Ad- 
ams free  to  negotiate  but  un- 
ahle  to  sign  a new  contract, 
an  unusual  situation  which 
has  prompted  interest  from 
several  counties.  * 

They  include  Warwick- 
shire, Kent  and  Sussex, 
whose  offer  of  a £90,000 
annual  salary  plus  the  cap- 
taincy may  be  difficult  for  the 
27-year-old  to  reftise. 


Wetherby  card  with  guide  to  the  form 
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Speaker  Weather* 
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3.40 

Scarha 
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Left-tented  circuit  of  iKm  w3h  200yds  nn-to  which  Is  sightly  itfifl. 

Going:  Good.  ★ Denotes  bWteis. 

Long  dtetanct  tmeflm:  cefitale  (2.40)  C Mam,  Bakshtre.  198  mbs. 

Sewn  day  winners:  None. 

Hmkerad  tint  line  1 .10  Gala  Force.  Vtamimt  1 JO  Golden  Thmdertx*;  2.10  Sbrt  Valley. 
Figures  in  bracket:  alter  home's  name  denote  days  skies  la si  outing.  F,  RaL 
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3m  It  £3,443  (3  declared) 
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Bvbason 


1220 
12.40 
1.20 

1.50 
2^0 

2.50 
3.2 0 
350 

Baroacfc.  tetl-iuideh  cousc  ol  wily  fJfib  round. 

Gotag:  Standard.  * Denotes  tinkers. 

Omc  La*  numbers  fawurad  h sprint  races. 

Long  distance  traveBene  Mustang  (3.20)  C Thornton,  N Yorks,  270  mbs. 

Snn>  d ay  wieners  1.50  NrghJ  v&l.  3.50  Qtetoz. 

BSnkered  fkst  fime:  1 20  RgaMn.  Rapid  Rafiance.  Locktogtelme  Del;  220  Master  Bortry. 
Ksoft*  3^0  VWdiftWer 

hgteec  in  ti;d<t:.  cjrar  lwn»\  rtme  dawte  rtaya  since  last  outing 


^ 2^20SAIAMANCA  HANDICAP  QXv  Q 


m £2.765  (10  declared) 

jr.  tar  3-10-0 

ILMntnw  Ha*  4-9-1) 


.tarfe 


:Wwte3-M. 


010200  Md  ( 
054482  MteLtei 


9 In  N Uaraiey  3-9-4  — ... 

IB)  to  L SHillB  3-9-3  — 


)N4nis3-a-6 

■£wh  5-8-5 

IDOTOen  3-8-2 


.SCnte 

S 

.SMterfr* 
IMm 

.6'  ‘ 


awco  iter  b m stnjffij  b Menw  3-7-13 . 

521144  Optaq  Btege  |fi)  W (Bq  Nftnr  6-7-12 


BBteg;  4-1  AnnkeSL  1 1-2  ttoneng  UyjicijL  Nobttn.  Upta*.  Bte  Ibov.  Opartna  Range.  10-1  Witete  Tteei 
UKyh  Tte  Stor 


Newton  Abbot  runners  and  riders 


TWIYPAUEY 


TOP  FORM 


1D0  Cbampteve  Dins 

1^0  ZatedT  tafei  Hafts 

2.00  Brighatene  BrigMstam 

2.30  FrlaoiMr  House  WamterfuS  Poor 

3.00  DaeaSanovai  DomSamourai 

330  Deano*  Beano  (nap)  Deano's  Beeno 

4.00  MushUi  

Tight,  WMwidad  circuit  of  IKm;  run-to  300yds,  but  can  he  amstdsrably  shorler  on  huniss 


Going;  Good  to  Soft.  * Denotes  MHwa  I _ 

Long  iSataiate  InmBenc  Fount)  to  Urn  (130)  MVVBUnson,  Northards,  1 77  mles. 
Sam  Oeg  wtaaenc  None. 

BMarad  Hrelttne:  1 .30  Padre  Mb.  Visorert  2.00  Albert  The  Urn 
nitres  in  Orackato  after  horse's  name  denote  days  since  last  outing.  FJTaL 


\ DEVON  NOVICE  HURDLE 

'2mif£2.295(ndMiarfld) 


1.00 

24F-81  MtenOTUIV  4-11-6 A! 

4022-1  Meat  (H)  P wbIj  5-11-6 _T 

or  Pont  pmw  (tetm  o Bbubi  8-11-0 D J 


A P Meter 
^ J ten** 


(5) 


5 Mete  8-H-O C* 

su  ite  ffflM  A Dm  5-11-0 - » - 

N A|HR  5-11-0 6u»  Itefc 

(Si)  PHrite  4-11-0 - ten* 

taw  (tat  Mm  B Hetenw  5-n-O ■ Wte  <7J 

HdjW  I VWams  8-18-9 


[5«nODOT4-l0-B I 

MUg  Emb  Wes.  8-1  Own**.  7-2  Mtad  SeuD,  16-1  KndtoHkn  Srt.  25-1  DUx 


PJ 


«|  gQWEST  COUNTRY  NthdCE  CHASE 


* 2m  1 10yds  £2,846  (6  dedared) 


46341-  Foofthlllta 
€&•■  immKmSb 

nzb-  mmwbh 

mesc  Ptewteo 
5WU2  _ 

5052-3  Ztent  (14) 


ID)  N Wteen  9-10-12  — W . 

P Mcfiofc  8-10-12 TJJtemte 

[HOB  D eMUta  7-10-12 *P  Better 

CBmoks 8-10-12  - _ Startler* 

...  C Poroan  7-10-12 « * Htepjta 

DHODlsoe  5-18-12 IAW 


tetaf  7-4  Pate  Ha  11-4  ate*  4-1  Late  tarter.  13-2  Mum  Bht  8-1  fiwa  ItUie.  10-1  M*s  Mite 


k WISHFUL  THWKWG  SELLING  HURDLE 
'2m  11  £1.751  (8  declared) 


H ltewra  7-ii-i2 A Oeyteg  t7) 

4 Ne*  5-10-12  _ R -““S* 

• R Bate  7-10-12 ■snrJLSf'K 

Barter  8-10-12 1*  0 KM  PJ 

Turner 


sza^DwchStar.. 

(WP- AtatTheUtn, 

2SWMP9 

P-3562  Cater  Betent  (4  __ 

PRIM  roiteaa  nm  U S^fite™lfiT-!l Hr  P 

0 fehb  Sea  filS  B Uwtepr  4-18-12 _ 

« B-  a«*w  tewJ  (777)  fl  Jtfnson  r*n«rw  4-10-1? D 


Betas  4-7  Bdgetee.  7-2  Cota  Ban.  6-1  TadrSta,  12-1  Seay  Stnti  Z&-1  fawwiLta.  Sta 


A J»/>S0UIH  WEST  AACBifi  CUB  NOVICE  HANDICAP  CHASE 

2m  5f  11 0yds  £2,81 9 (9  dsdared) 

wo* 

1 tea  io-Tl—7 

HI-5 — B Wee# 


P Hotel  6-10-9. 


55000 

4P50-  tatecta  bteWr  (ST)  f Tutor  7-rM  .. 
3WPU  Chntee  tkata  (IQ  u SArnn  7-10-0 . 


c 

afiMtefl) 

PHtar 

ih  Wen* r rom  7S  HBmi  4-1  rotMter  tote  5-1  HMMi  ftte-  n-2  Lte  fenv  W 
Game's  IMger,  10-1  RegwIL 


g £^^CLAIA)E  WHITLEY  MEMORIAL  CHALLBIGE  CUP  HANDKAP 


'CHASE 

3m  2f  1 10yds  £3,293  p declared) 

SHE-  OKBSaneent  pg.  M PW  G-11-H 

32166-  niintaw  Bm*B74)  KD) P Kctefc  8-lHO . 
33-SB  Tte) « Peace  |l»  6 Bdiftg  iD-r  V7 
F403P-  FMocriar  (237)  P Hnbte  7-10-5 


84042-  stannpftB  p*nq  n Ahn  11-10-1 


..APWtey* 

— T 4 Iftater 

— — a muii 
_C  uewten* 


ReniqE  2-1  tar  SemonaL  6-2  aartjHG  Bute  7-2  Peanrate.  9-2  Tug  01  ten.  5-1  Sam* 


JJ  gQWlLUAM  HIU  HANDICAP  HURDLE 


'2m  8J  £2,762  (8  declared) 


N Pipe  5-1W3 
4-71-6. 


K Hatee  11-10-11 
•1 


M5- . ... 

F)F6f  feftetBMwniU 
0050-  HaNeri  teenica  | 

HW  tariafipaqpf 
311131  tenreMfefll 
32313-  INIWWtelP  (181) 

I2EFV  HoftaJ  , 

00-064  faskr-B  (13}  (08 1.  vteli}  7-10-0 


-■A 


-AP 


4 (Uhs  S-lO-I  — 
RUN  6-10-0  — 
5-10-0 


.4  b —tab 
— C Unnta 


eroflite  a) 


2-1  Drwrfs  Bwro.  J-i  Gera's  Pi*.  7-2  Hartw  htae.  13-2  DtawtaeWn,  10-1  MwM.  13-1 
14-1  Rasle-8, 15-1  Husk*  Wren* 


^QQBOUHDBBES INT® MEDIATE  OPEN  NATIONAL  HUNT  HAT 


'RACE 

2m  if  £1^08  (16  declared) 

23TI-1  »o*  teener  (SjMflK  5-11- n 

1 Mo*»  (18)  CTO  Mcttfcon  6-1V11 
Alrbourae  Pram  H Battaoe  5-11-4 
Beety  tew  HTntsttcrOsae&  5-11-4 

Ceptta  Bootee  l CURD  5-11-4 

calm  Part  R Jnhmn  4w)Wm  4-M-4  — 
Bmk  taonuk r R Fna  4-11-4  — 


U-  Saw  tae  (1®1 0 *to*nn  5-11-4 

Iflgeea  R tea  5-11-4 

0-  0w  Men  (ta  GKJ  ft  0 Qraaey  4-11-4 

tetaVwr-IM 

P Tawemd  Steel  ffi)  D todate  8-11-4 

_r  A Dum  5-11-4  .... 

HBW  KBzanl  Mes  V Sapiens  4-11-4  _ 

I A WUb  4-10-13 

i D Red**  4-10-13 


Bettm  n-fl  lawd*  7-4  luo*  l4Jto.  7-1  Be*  Hem.  8-1  Gnd  fta.  25-1  AttmmMice.  Csjeaei  Rggte- 
Colas  flirt  Dot  MjuaJa.  ir^rio.  Of  Han  Rh,  fonjural  Sea.  TetataipM.  brim  anew. 


COURSE  SPECIAUSTS 

■ra**  ia  tos 


Level  a 


ROumW 
APMcCra 
OBrittoMkr 
KdraenriA 
A Magebi 
JFimt 

Cl 


6i  ta’ 

5E  172 


116 

101 

E0 

180 

111 


ZS 
32B 
207 
168 
2 32 
ES 
135 


S7M 

-1645 

■36.16 

-1731 

■3534 

■9737 

4737 


Trams 


us  nm  % Lwrsa 


Hlto 
PBotar 
PWctete 
Bftnef 
BI 


BQaeMte 


347  282 
16G  313 

137  265 

23  E35 
» 165 

73  HU 

42  iar 


■7.73 

+1*21 

■rfS.17 

-1DSL12 

-2964 

-1077 

+r.« 


Results 


LEICESTER 


(16-21. 11  ran.  1*.  18.  (G  Menu)  TWe:  CS30; 
Cl  30,  El  .10,  PZ20.T>ual  R C6.iO.Trto:  C730. 
CSPrrt.lS.  Trirwt  £2328. 

130  (2a  HdU>  1,  COMTCMBW,  S 
Wynne  (3-*):  2.  Bacon  (2-1  Iw*  »,  Bta- 
aa  SaB»  (25-1).  IS  ran.  Z 10.  (U  Pipe) 
Took  E4J0O:  Cl  30,  £130.6*60.  dual  RCB30. 
Trio:  El  3850.  CSP:  E838. 

lAOtteiTMIOinaCbliliTHAWmU 

HOG,  N MWeinmn  f 1V4):*,  Ateetan  IMr 
is-ai.  3 ran  only  two  nnlanett  11-10  la* 
jimmy  OUea.  3 m.  l [K  Ballny)  Tote 
cam  Dual  RC3j40.CSfie7-.32. 
e-Wi  cam  Me):  t,  POItHTO  QUJE,  R 
Johnson  iE*an»  !a»l:  *.  taw  Imt  18-1/.  O, 
star  Selection  l*-1 1. 5 ran.  7,  IX.  (D  Nichm- 
eonJTote  E1».  El.ite  taoO-  Dual  F:  CMC. 

csRS&aa. 

2JSO  (ten  4*  CIO:  1.  KAPCO,  G Bradley 
(11-4);  a,  taraort  Lodoo  (4-11  ta).  3 ran 
only  mm  Antorei  (C  Broote)  Tow  C380. 
DwU  F:  £130.  CSF:  C4JJ1. 

S420(2bi  Hritep  1,  OW«troBOF>  R EMna 


(7-1);  a,  cnl  da  Sac  113-8  lew);  3,  Vonr 
Peacw  (13-1).  13  ran.  Md.  4.  (G  Hunoardl 
Tote:  £9 Jft  S2M,  Cl  50.  C2.30.  Dual  F: 
E1550.  Trier  C52J)tL  CSF:  C1B59. 

350  C2»  *t  llOydm  HdMN  i,  WSCH- 
PTBLO  FLYER,  G Tornwy  f 14-1 );  2,  ■ 000 
(S-1U  3,  Heomr  rSO-lL  7-4  law  Marilana.  10 
ran.  IX,  3&  |W  Clay)  Tola:  E1U90;  £230, 
£1  SO.  C4.10  Dual  F:  £3? 50.  Trio:  EB2.1D. 

' CSR  !31 . li  Trleasr  C7B887. 

PLACEPOTsrW^O.  OUADPOTcE23.GO. 

PLUMPTON 

IjDO  (2a  41  HdtoX  1,  LAHSDOWNE;  L 

Cummins  (1 1-eiav),  te  Foitenraw  (7-S):  *. 
BMW  (3-1).  T ran  at  IE  /PWcholfsl  Torn: 
£2.30:  Sl-40.C1.80.  Dual  Frd.70.  CSF:  E534. 
ijao  (2a  St  Ch>  1.  KAHAIV  D O'Sullivan 
(3-11:  2,  Bathm  Vantan  (5-2):  3.  John 
Jack  rzo-ll.  9-4  to*  Inrsan  Run.  S ran.  1, 9. 
(R  Rowe)  Toie-  £3  aa  £2.30.  C2.00.  Dim)  F: 

£S.20.  C<F  C102D. 

OJOB  (Sin  Ch£  1,  ANTONIO  HAHANO,  L 
(\ipHil  iib-11.  It,  BackL-md  Ltd  ()1-4i.  3, 
Dr  Rocket  (7-0)  11-10  lav  Supennleh.  5 
ran.  6,  14.  (P  Mooney)  Tote  £2260:  £7.00. 
£4Jto.  Dual  F:  CG4.7Q.  CSF:  EB039.  NR: 
FrtarWIyKnJffM 

2JW(2m4lKdla);1,IRAIiOS,APUcCoy 
(4-7  law):  2,40*  PBte  114-1):  *,M«1l(7-1)- 
7 ran.  BX  (M  PipeJTMa:  £100;  Cl  50.  £2-60. 
Dual  F.  WOO.  CSF.  £9.11. 


XOO  (2a  SI  Ch>  1 , WtSMNG  WILllAte. 

J TWO,  (T-SI.  2,  He*  CorfaHte  (7-1);  3. 
PrfalUwo  Sew*  118-1).  7-4  law  Rosaval- 
ley.  8 ran.  11.  dml.  (Mies  H Knighg  TMk 
£4.00:  £2-00.  Cl^O  Dual  F 03 2D.  CSF: 
£24.06. 

3JO(te  If  H<Ski):1,  FILL  THE  WLt,  A P 
UCCay  m-5  taw);  2,  Infamoua  (5-*):  3, 4tn* 
Hte  (8-1).  5 ran.  8i,  IA  (M  Pipe)  Tote.  Cl  M : 
C1.BO.  Cl .90.  Dual  F.  C2  SO  CSF:  C2.91.  NR: 
Burning  Flame. 

pLAcspanna  &d  cjadpotiW  «. 

SOUTHWELL 

12.10  (Inn  1.  DUST,  w (9-S)V  2. 
LwaW  !■««»  ff-1  Fevr.  a,  Chatoal^  tan* 

S-1).  13  ran.  X,  6.  (Lara  Huntingdon)  Tow: 
.10:  £1  JO,  £1  AO.  £1  10.  Dual  F:  £8.70.  Trio: 
E18.5U  CSF;  C12A2. 

12-40  lira  Of).  1.  fUARLY  DANCER,  A. 

CulDana  MO-1);  2.  AcarA'  Bine  fG-ir.  3. 
WkUoy  taanoe  Co»  i M-J  law!  14  ran.  6. 
i:b  (W  Hjngn:  Twc  ^ ^ cdm 

El  .60  Dual  F £-,i  .'V  Tno  CEC‘ 

LI  03.44.  Trht>V9l  C223i.1T 
1.10  (In):  1,  DEMOCRAT,  e Dutftold 

(7-2);  *.  tawww  OoW  (100-30); 

taew  (7-1).  3-1  ta  Oalntrfia.  tS 
ran.  3,  9.  (U  Preset*))  Tote  BUO;  EIOO. 
£2,00.  £3.00.  Dual  F:  £18.10  TrUr  £48.10. 
CSF:  £17.12 


1.4B  (OQi  1 , WnLTDM,  MTat*MU(1B-17.2, 
Fabienl  (Evans  Jaw);  3,  ten  Moon  On- 
Mo  (8-1).  18  ran.  Nk,  2 (J  Hath orton)  To» 
£3830:  £8.70.  ClJM.  E230.  Dual  F;  £24.70. 
Tno:  £14020.  CSF:  04*8. 

2.10  (St*  1.  CLASSY  CLBQ,  J F 
(7-8):  te  R«aa4an  Noraes  (B-lhte  O 

Air  (2-1  law).  8 ran.  2 nri.  (P  Ewans)  Tote 
E4JJ0:  £160,  £130.  £1.60.  Dual  ft  £82.10. 
CSF:  £32B5-Trtcast  £88  AS. 

3LAO  (Of);  1,  PHOOtOC  PWMCRSS,  L 
NPwtcr  (4-1  taw);  2,  CaraftM  OaMt<9-l]: 
8,  Meirtamte  Cowr  (8-1):  AiSonQahaet 
16-1)  16ran2.2K.iB  McMalwn) ToW:  £4^0; 
C1XO.  £2-30.  £4.10.  Dual  F:  £24.60.  Trl« 
EE0  60.  CSF:  E41B2.  Trtcast  £217.48. 

3.10  (In)  aib  1,  BURUNDI,  U 1MB18 
(S-1);  2,  Ceraiawnt  l*-8  law);  3,  Mbai 
Moan  (8-1).  13  ran.  12,  1.  (A  CSROU)  Tote 

£7.30;  C2.40.  £l  30.  J3L40.  Dual  F:  £6JO.  T rkr 

m«i.csF:£iaia 

3-00  (la  St):  1,  HOTATTON,  P FesSOy 
lS~1I.  =,  La  atooorouhui  (8-1):  3,  MJpptew 

;io_rf  4-  j lav  Drama  King.  13  ran.  4.  8.  (D 
Ctrapnun)  Tote:  £7.50)  £2.30,  £230.  0.60. 
Dual  F:  £33 JW  Trim  £227.40.  CSF:  £41£1. 
Trrcasc  £404.40. 

PLACSPOn  £22.70. 

QUADPCTi  £12.10. 

JACKPOT-  Not  won,  £10980.72  carrteri 
owgr  to  UnflOetd  today. 


JA  B/\SALAMANCA HANDICAP (DivZ) 

1 NSaOVa  £2,973  (10  declared) 

201 B 3DI0C  Peteernta  Jock  02)  in  J toy  6-8-12 C Ueetar  ffl* 

202  B 401006  Tter  tlAeta  (50^]T  W — U 

201(7)  056406  MnM|  Bran  ICO)  to  KMs*1 7-8-7 Al 

2MB)  100000  Bneteie  Ota—  Wffi8  toa  3-8-4 Lnua  Long 

MS  hi  501423  FetaeixliiM  Isee  @ QQ  teo  L SUM  6-8-0 Itan 

aroob  0304®  MtaBeltamJSrSweto 5^-13 BMjnTct* 

SIB  M4»0  Tedwcntte  JG1)  TO  OH  R (TStteai  5-8-2 J atari 

2TOM  -43005  Rnrts  Bay  (u)  He  JCed  3-8-2 — — Mata  tain  * 

2030  e030W«Mnr8Bta(9qmAIAtatari8-7-ij Laneet 

ZM0  310000  Tenera  Tempest  {«)  (CB)  R Peaa*  B-7-1C  — — ) tataB 

BeUv  3-1  PMaxam  MX  5-1  Mate  Lew.  11-2  Men ly  am  ton  Bay.  13-?  Tar  mt.  8-1 
TarirrcanJa.  10-1  Nfaa  Roktar.  Roiqncta- 

Io  AVffTORIA  SELL1N6  STAKES  2Y0 

m4&\J  7f  £1 .999  (1 3 dectoed) 

381(4)  414453  Renta  (120)  S Doer  8-11 T_»ta» 

X(13  la  aBeeraarN  Quant  8-1!  • TWlaia 

Bfi  0 LnnFwomn  TO  Mrs  L 8-11 S BBtarti 

304  (A  5D5DG6  Uyitegofn  n7)H  Hawn  8-11  — — — teoe  Oja 

316(131  OQC  MaaMviPS  GLMtxw&'-ll rr-A  Om* 

305 SI  DOIffiO  Beta  BbOmbi  *0  R kyn  8-tl AJfcBenew 

387 m OffBOt  Sta  War (ZqrSwW  8-!! S 

388 hO)  66130  Batata •martaWMromM '.‘SSSS 

MQ  0 C8MJi«)JHWHtwesB-6 A tatae  (3) 

smB  ototaWBJwM-- J to* 

*11  fe  04000  JnMtaPe  art  63  J IBlier M__-. Pta  P) 

31201)  000  UloikigtK^  M 717) H C*Wtac 8-6 

sub)  300002  HtaV  taoto  H R 5-6 ■»<•«» 

BettegS-i  to*  toenra,  7-2  Ursawm  1^-3  fitah  »l»1  Me»,  7-1  am  Pm.  10-1  JetaMfrBl 

MALAYA  GATWKX  NURSERY  HANDICAP  2Y0 

■roW#lm£3.i74  (9  declared) 

«8  *■"?££ 

«40  466008  Wi Me  (ft  POte.M  fiJSS 

4850  6ZW0  UB  T1b  Ota  tonal  9-1  P-e  WMB 

^sii  mm  tMtay Uneen (W) ago 4res 6-9 OBm 

«70  ooesoo  JKa5tMTtail«8-i M 

4»m  ccecoo  lw«A p A lfcC*ftJ2 

«M0  OUOO  Bta  (IRS LMonm  7-10 1 J**» 

Betapj  5-4  Mjp  tljl  M ffi  Ml  4-1  BawMi.  7-1  UR  The  OBa,  8-1  WTO.  12-1  Ww 

f%  Jta^BUSALO  RIDGE  MBTiAN  AUCTION  MAHNBN  STAKES  3YO 

AnNCV im  21  £2,294  HI  declared) 

SOI  & 003000  BMBtaltade(a»C8**iM * *SHKP_2 

GBZ0  00  GtaoefO} R Iruem 9-0 ^=n*! 

mb  3WC2  Derrttemy teW M Cl^arB 

504  H 300350  MawB  (t2)  6 L MflCB  9-0 — ~ — y-- ■ 

HEN  4D5405  Bbeejar  Suntan  Ol)  H Ctavrigc  3-0 — J Otai 

SflBrij  -WD60  Meeta  Betty  39  0 rjniet  9-0 

5070  BMi  Regin  DhJ Ejn  8-B  

58800)  040  Mam  Bantaim  C CW»a  M .41 

609(11)  (XMMfl  NfcUn  (Mata  <Z0  K SBte  S-9 -■ — D1 

510  (3)  0000  tetapfeptalM *J_  - 

5T10  0520  303*  (IIND  tTOrten 8-9 Dne  OUeBl 

Brillta  7-4  Bedow  Honda.  7-2  Qonl  Warr  Mb,  SBMe,  10-1  Meed  Note  total  13-1 FN)  Bopm.  Wta 
Hwta  • 

Jta  CORUNNA  HANDICAP 

AroAll  m 4i  £2,882  (17  dedafBd) 

£01(1/  5SJI52  Sola toaota mmgq P Eote f IW> BtatawW 

02 m)  210312  BHeMCIto^mWoEbmlt 9^-11 ---TMg* 

083(7)  Zi53<  Matte  Bntad  6)  (t)  (BF)  P Ew  7-&-1D  - — — . — StarWr* 

04  b mM16  Crotee  Bemfan  fa  (C)  TO  C Ucsr  3-9-7 _ — -- .^-BOetateB 

111905  Serbs  {2B  DQ  T Ifles  3-0-8 Um  HsAetl  (7) 

moot  510660  taattatoW.CT P»Cm 8-8-13 — « 

807  0 503300  Tknt  Cl  Tel  (BjC  fayWt  Bkta  ttataj 

006(8)  33200?  Bojel  tetate  m MteBSaxlen  3-8-11 .A  CM 

BBR  IS4000  Bernita Mm B Petal 8-8-11 ,T' 

BIB  (ia  00035B  Jnrikey  (Hi)  R roraei  3-8-10 r»! 

B11  |1-S  4)000  Tertan  IwV*  " »te  3^-7 - I 

612(41  346100  MA(Umw  Maoo  3-8-1 D 1 _ 

600  000000  taH*teiii«ualei (II)  1C) Ha B tartig 4-7-12 r P ita  ffl* 

OTflf)  5M6B itaUr tenTfBgfaiMM t. ifSS 

017(16)  OORD47  Anaflwr  tar*  (1817)  R eijwn  8-7-10 ■ 4tam 

Betas  5-1  Step*,  fr-1  SHBAffUML  Rop  factors.  13-J  Uoeier  Bmted.  Sadai  7-1  CeOte  13-1 
Atom!  Social  Cube  Quale.  ^ 

OtaCVTf  £2,617  (9  declared) 

1 « SJIEnl  Rad  Y 6m  (SB)  J Barn  3-8-13 .U  Ttaofl 

2 0 .TM05  SMW  Jack  (17)  V Snaa  3-8-12 — — _B_  talma 

3A  8BB36te^»(&ta«taator4-S-W smm* 

40  01B3S0  Ts&Bifiri  (123)  W tar  3-B-5  tanto  Dow 

5(4  41 0300  lAkpofad  IMoft  LOfl  R 4-8-1?  — -JJ >*■ 

BB  4WM  «BS*tam«raLataWM~--- S tataort  * 

7 m 0Wt»  Sqekrri  ttaraar  B3)  J (Mann  3-7-10 --—J  Uw 

$g  164?64  tatarv P*l) m ClSaitoB ,4-7-ID L Onanta * 

Bfi  400240  tacky  m<C)  to)U  USa  8-7-10 * tatofc  (7)  * 

Bette  5-2  mi*  V Eanw.  n-2  swj  Jaa.  tophi  SB.  7-1  Vtapmd  tatody.  WkMnto.  taaate  B-i 
Ttem  Rato  taws.  14-1  Sayifari  Oumar. 

A EiftLKSBRQKE  ALL-WEATHER  TROPHY  HANDICAP  (DiV  2) 
OeOU  7f  £3,036  (6  dedared) 

ia  153184  Bateaa (B) (to Pfi 0 L taae 5-8-13 taaly  tante 

2H  145243  MertDoaajra)® to Ntawy 34-10 UBtaa* 

sa  Zjim  oanertea nSmf <q iont 4-3-e omanSt* 

4p  520614  BteSyaptawf^bBBeU-2 AfctataO)* 

Bfi  000041  CBtazM  n torn  Bate  3-8-11 or 

SU  00002D  Dentin  Sfeadiw  pa)  B Pwra  3-8-1  — 

7fi  OOCKn  toaeai Sonari B(W| 3-7-10 

8(8  otcoro  Into te»p7)  ra  JRa*" 4-7-70  . 8 IMMaril  (7)  a- 

Betam  6-4  Duuno  Gal  Dne.  3-1  Bateau.  8-3  Man  SprtfcftL  8-1  IAS's  Data.  CMn  Aegean  Sand. 
KM  Gunn's  Sato.  iB-l  tto  Mri. 


COURSE  SPECIALISTS 


JnctoiB 


13  tan 


LBUSt 


J1 
LDetmri 


ft  era* 

SStaW 

J*to 

DRM 


» 341  212 

76  779  372 

49  284  173 

48  376  IPS 

46  41B  11.1 

43  606  68  -30628 

39  IB2  24.1  +2BJB 


*33.13 

+5177 

-26J» 

-1450 

-12726 


Tamers 


w Rns 


LetoS 


SDdn 

CBIttok 


00  409  147 

44  297  148 

<3  200  215 
29  322  m 

27  1E3  178 

27  Z75  988 

X 140  188 


-5577 

•5172 

-7.79 

-6573 

■4849 

■5287 

+V4.15 


Trainer  watch 


Harte  havta  tair  fltst  ra  (te  a <m  traiw  lodtar-^  UogftBbfe  7 .20  ngawto.' S Lata 
to  S Dow.  Le  Genaeux,  Wss  Gay  KsBwey  n M Damn  220  Marts  Ramten.  E Lynan  to  C 
OaswrEJOAnotha-ftta*,  RCurtis  toRfcffam.  nojsURouWte,  S Woods  (o  Mss  fi  infers. 
Nnwtai  Abbot  1.00  high  RfeKB  riodoes  to  A Durr;  3.30  MuM,  6 Hanmod  to  D Burchett. 
Sop)* Angela,  F Jontoi  to  J Nwile. 

Ytahertir.l  .lOFtow^MHa,  JHanetxi  toD  Barifflf.TakB  Mofea,R  McJCeC^toM  Wane,  Troian 
nfekfiLfwbtoMreHSew^L^Witay.WREedtohBsMP 
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Rugby  Union  . • 

Rob^  Amistroi^  on  why  Clive  Woodward  has  added  a former  Great  Britain  rugby  league  coach  to  his  management  team 


England  cross  codes  for  Larder 


England  nave 

moved  quickly  to 
strengthen  their 
coaching  staff  in  the 
wake  of  Saturday's  mediocre 
performance  against  Austra- 
lia which  ended  in  a 15-15 
draw.  Phil  Larder,  the  former 
coach  of  the  Great  Britain 
rugby  league  side,  has  joined 
the  squad  at  their  Cheshire 
hotel  to  help  with  prepara- 
tions for  Saturday's  first  Test 
against  the  AD.  Blacks  at  Old 
TraffonL 

Larder,  who  will  be  in- 
volved with  England  for  two 
weeks,  is  expected  to  take  op 
a full-time  post  as  a national 


development  officer  with  the 
Rugby  Football  Union mtte 

I near  future. lt  & 

I squad  and  organise  «Jaching 
courses.  His 

i strongly  supported  by  Fran. 

Cotton,  vtce-chainnm  rf  the 

RFU  national  playing 
committee.  - . _ 

Clive  Woodward,  UW  Eng- 
land coach,  welcomed  the  ad- 
dition of  Larder  to  his 
agement  team  yesterday. 
"Phil  brin^  a wealth  of  expe- 
rience with  him  from .a .code  I 
respect  and  fro®  which!  be- 
lieve we  can  learn  ana  incor- 


porate into  our  game,”  he 
said. 

“Our  main  message  la  to  be 
the  best  and  it  is  essential  we : 
have  the  right  team  in  place 
to  pat  those  words  into 
actum.  PhD  Is  a great  asset 
and  I will  constantly,  look  at 
personnel  and  techniques 
which  win  strengthen  the 
team  even  further.”  . 

Cotton  added:  “It  is  vital 
that  Clive  amt  his  teaiyi  have 
comprehensive  harking  from 
the  RFU  and  access  to  all  the 
facilities  and  resources  they 
require.  Pm  looking  forward 
to  supporting  the  manage- 
ment set-up  in  whatever  way 


I can,  together  with  the 
national  playing  committee”. 

Larder  returned  to  rugby 
union  this  season  after  29 
years  in  league,  taking  up  a 
post  as  coach  of  Huddersfield 
YMCA.  A centre  in  both 
codes,  he  .played  union  for 
Oldham,  Broughton' Park, 
Loughborough  University, 
Manchester  and  Sale  in  the 
1960s. 

After  turning  professional 
Larder  spent  12  years. at  Old- 
ham and  finished  hi.<t  career 
with  Whitehaven.  In  1982  he 

became  rugby  league's  first 
director  at  coaching  and  three 
years  later  he  was  appointed 


technical  adviser  to  the  Great 
Britain  side,  with  whom  he 
was  involved  in  three  Lions 
tours. 

, Larder  became  the  Widnes 
coach  In  1992  and  later  moved 
to  Keighley  whom  he  guided 
to  the  Second  Division  title  in 
1995.  Earlier  this  year  be  com- 
pleted a six-month  spell  as 
roach  of  Sheffield  Eagles. 

Two  years  ago  he  coached 
England  to  the  World  Cup 
final,  which  they  lost  to. Aus- 
tralia, and  in  1996  be  was 
Great  Britain's  coach  on  the 
tour  to  Papua  New  Guinea, 
Fiji  and  New  Zealand.  Udder 
his  tutelage  Great  Britain 


won  eight  of  their  12  interna- 
ttonals.  * 

• The  Melrose  fdU-hack 
Bowen  Shepherd  has  with- 
drawn from  the  Scotland  side 
to  play  Australia  at  Murray- 
J3eM  on  Saturday  after  aggra- 
vating a rib  Injury  during  a 
club  match  at  the  weekend. 

His  place  goes  to  Watson- 
fans*  Duncan  Hodge,  who  won 
his  only  cap  last  March  as  a 
replacement  for  Craig  Chal- 
mers against  France  at  Parc 
des  Princes,  * 

.Stuart  Grimes  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  replacements’ 
bench  after  Andy  Reed  with- 
drew with  flu. 


green  dreams 
and  my  dosh 


ja  SI  walked  from  the  j 
/\  Berkeley  Hotel  cm 
/■A  TartsdowneRoadon 
g ^Saturday  night  I could 
hear  the  sound  of  people  sing- 
mg  The  Fields  of  Aibeary  to 
one  of  the  hospitality  tents.  Ray 
Houriilom  had  just  scored  a 
pr^i  that  was  keeping  Ireland  s 
WorMCup  football  hopes  alive. 
Could  this  day  on  whichlre-  j 

land  lost  63-15  to  the  All  Sadss 

somehow  end  in  happiness?  It  ■ 

was  not  to  be-  ! 

On  my  arrival  In  Dublin  on 
Saturday  morning  every  bin-  ' 

boardl  passed  in  the  taxi  bore  ] 

tt|ft  images  of  our  four  Lions: 
Keith  Wood,  Paul  Wallace,  Jer- 
emy  Davidson  and  Eric  Miller.  I 

The  caption  read  “Four  good 

reasons  to  play  rugby"  ■ By  the 

afternoon  the  cynics  could 
have  looked  at  the  scoreboard 
and  suggested  03  reasons  why 
not 

As  in  England,  Ireland  had  a 
sporting  double-header.  The 
result  tfthe  Lansdowne  Road 
insignificance 
except  for  the  50,000  there,  as 

the  rest  of  the  country  was 

I gripped  by  World  Cup  fever.  In 
an  indirect  way  this  partially 
explains  why  the  All  Blacks 
tend  to  beatnorthem  hemi- 
sphere sides. 

Nothing  went  right  for  me  on 
Saturday.  An  hour  before  kick- 
off I realised,  to  my  horror,  1 
had  forgotten  my  tickets.  I 
stood  beside  Lansdowne  Road 
and  my  tickets  were  mi  a table 
in  Leatherhead.  I immediately 
set  about  a ticket  hunt  IT  you 
are  lucky  you  can  pick  one  up 
in  the  many  pubs  that  surround 
the  ground.  Of  course,  I was 
unlucky  in  thatl  had  to  pay  £40 
over  the  official  price  to  a tout 
Ireland's  start  to  the  game 
was  barely  believable.  It  was  all 
there —pace,  precision  and 
passion.  Keith  Wood's  two  tries 
corneas  a result  of  well-orches- 
trated ard  sustained  pressure. 
The  All  Blacks  looked  ordi- 
nary. They  fell  when  tackled, 
gave  penalties  away  when 
under  pressure  and  Ireland  led 
for  much  of  the  first  halt  ■ - 
From  the  35th  minute, 
though.  New  Zealand  took  con- 
trol in  the  most  methodical, 
mechanical  and  comprehen- 
sive fashion  I have  ever  seen. 
The  last  seven  minutes  of  the 
first  half  were  brutal  for  the 
Irish.  New  Zealand  seemed  to 
go  up  a gear  to  a pace  that 
Ireland  simply  could  not  live 
with.  The  Irish  guys,  to  ttieir  • 
credit  continued  to  battle  on 
but  defensive  errors  crept  in. 
Once  New  Zealand  started 
breaking  the  first  line  ofde- 


Bentley  takes  a 
bump  but  is  roaring 
back  in  the  fast  lane 


Ian  Malin  on  the  forgotten  wing  who  has 
the  task  of  marking  Jonah  Lomu  tonight 


LAST  summer  John 
Bentley  made  more 
Lions  appearances 
than  any  other  player. 
He  and  his  Newcastle  club- 
mate  Tony  Underwood  were 
the  joint  leading  try-scorers. 

Bentley,  elected  entertain- 
ments officer  in  Sooth  Africa, 
came  to  embody  the  spirit  of 
the  tour.  His  familiar  televi- 
sion appearances  and  mes- 
sages to  friends  and  family 
"back  home  in  Cleckheaton” 
became  part  of  tour  folklore. 
But  many  of  the  boys  of  sum- 
mer rapidly  became  the  for- 
gotten men  of  winter.  Under- 
wood is  injured  and  Bentley 
has  recently  risen  without 
trace,  his  year  perfectly  illus- 
trating the  ephemeral  nature 
of  sport. 

When  Clive  Woodward,  the 
new  England  coach,  spoke 
about  Bentley  last  week,  he 
could  have  been  consigning 
the  wing  to  the  history  books. 
If  Bentley  was  the  best  right- 
wing  in  England,  Woodward 
said,  it  did  not  matter  that  he 
was  31  years  of  age. 

But  the  coach  had  to  pick 
players  in  form  and  the  right- 
wing  on  form  was  the  Sale 
tyro  David  Rees,  who  duly 
earned  a first  cap  against 


Australia  last  weekend.  T 
couldn't  argue  with  what 
Clive  was  saying,”  says  Bent- 
ley. "The  only  trouble  was  I 
hadn't  been  given  any  stags  to 
perform  on.” 

He  was  Sipping  an  orange 
juice  at  a sports  chib  in  cen- 
tral London  where  people 
came  up  to  glad-hand  Bentley, 
who  is  happy  to  be  recognised 
by  anyone  at  the  moment. 
You . fancy  Bentley  would  be 
more  at  home  with  a pint  of 
Yorkshire  bitter  bat  he  Is  in 
training  and  serioos  about 
getting  his  England  place 
back  after  a brief  appearance 
in  the  ill-fated  international 
against  Australia  in  Sydney 
at  the  end  of  the  Lions  tour. 

The  rugby  season  is  in  fuD 
swing  and  so  is  the  publish- 
ing season.  Fran  Cotton,  Ian 
McGeechan.  Lawrence  Dal- 
laglio,  Jeremy  Guscott  and 
Martin  Johnson  have  all  pub- 
lished their  memoirs  of  the 
i Lions  tour,  mainly  with  the 
help  of  ghost-writers.  And 
Bentley  was  in  town  to  publi- 
cise his:  Lions  Uncaged  is  his 
diary  of  the  tour. 

Published  this  week,  It  is 
different  from  the  others  in 
that  the  engaging  Bentley  did 
not  have  a contract  in  his 


back  pocket  when  he  left  for 
South  Africa  but  decided  to 
write  a journal  to  overcome 
his  boredom  and 
hoanesjckness. 

The  book  lists  the  highs, 
such  as  his  memorable  solo 
by  against  fi»ntw»gr  and  the 
lows,  such  as  Doddle  Weir’s 
maiming  by  Marias  Bosnian, 

the  Mpumalanga  lock  Who 
aimed  a karate  kick  at  the 
back  of  his  knee  to  aid  the 
tour  of  Bentley’s  Newcastle 
dub-mate. 

But  Bentley  could  write  a 
book  about  what  has  hap- 
pened to  him  since  he 
I returned  home.  After  being 
reunited  with  his  family  he 
had  10  days  to  recover  before 
playing  Super  League  rugby 
league  for  Halifax  Blue  Sox. 
His  opponents  were  the  Can- 
berra Raiders  and  Brisbane 
Broncos,  two  of  code’s  leading 
dub  sides. 

I Against  Brisbane  Bentley 
popped  a rib  cartilage.  He 
eventually  returned  to  play 
I for  Newcastle  but  he  and  his 
fellow  Lion  Tim  Stimpson 
have  been  sidelined  by  the 
club  for  the  last  month  _ 

Now  Bentley  is  off  the 
, blocks  again.  He  is  named  In 
tonight's  Emerging  England 
side  to  face  the  All  Blacks  at 
Huddersfield.  His  simple  task 
will  be  to  mark  Jonah  Lomu. 
That  orange  juice  may  help. 

“I’ve  been  in  despair 
recently.  But  this  game  will 
give  me  the  chance  to  prove 
there  is  still  bite  in  the  old 
dog,"  says  Cleckheaton’s 
finest. 


A big  hit . . . Bentley’s  power  tackle  stops  the  Springbok 
Pieter  Rossouw  in  his  trades  in  the  second  Lions  Test 


MW  Ml  IQ  KOI  mmi  s—wlir  (SateK 
■•nlhy  (Nevreaatln),  QrMMtMft 
(Wasps).  Mha  (Northampton).  Bata 
(Sale);  Orapai  (Northampton).  Hosts* 
(Lgteaater);  ItosiBi—  (Lotowtar).  Hsu— 
(Bath),  Oarfarth  (Leicester),  Shaw 
(Wasps).  Owrconfc  (Coventry).  JanUna 
(Harlequins).  Bank  (Leicester.  copO, 
Miaeab*  (Wasps).  Replacements! 
Brtimil  (Bath),  Wood  (Wasps).  YMoo 
(Seth),  BtoCarth*  (Gloucester).  stow 
(Gloucester)-  Can*  (Bristol). 

NSW  ZEALAND:  Millar  (Waikato); 
Itaogo  (Wellington),  McLeod  (Waikato), 
UMo  (North  Harbour).  Low  (Counties): 
Bponcor  {Auckland).  Hafetotetm  (North 
Harbour);  Alton  (Manawatu),  OBwor 
(Otago).  Hilar  (Taranaki),  Ceotaley 
(Waikato).  Rteehetaeim  (Auckland), 

Rloitartiiiir  (Canterbury,  card).  krtM 
(Canterbury),  Kraafold  (Otago). 
Hualaouoaootn  Mania*  {Auckland). 
h Hon  (WaDtngton).  Carta  (A UddamT 
Hogg  (Waikato).  BtaraD  (Canterbury 
Honda  (Southland), 


^passagBofptoy^h 

Stbalfleftthe^owdJ^- 

fbunded;som^t^re 


drummer  dancing  clov^ 


1995  World  Cups  everyone 


northern  and  southern  bemi; 


tip  ionsernuim-a**wj*>  

Zealand  and  the  rest 

After  the  game  I took  a ram- 

ble  over  to  the  Berkeley  Court 
hotel  a wdttaKJwn  meeting 

pkee  where 


name  and  blow  the  froth  off 
pints  until  the  early  hours.  The 

lobby  is  a very  interesting 

place.  You  can  chat  with  the 


the  has-beens. 

At  elbow  level  there  is  a coav 

stant  swirl  of  starry-eyed  auto- 


nages.  I was  thrilled  to  find  I 

wasstlll  very  much  sought- 
after,  but  devastated  when  each 

kid  said: ‘Thank  you  very 
much,  Mr  Wood." 

At  about  8pm  both  teams  ar- 
rived at  the  hotel  and  they 

quickly  became  the  focus  of  at- 


parted  to  allow  the  Men  in 
Black  and  their  partners 
through  to  the  team  dinner. 

This  Is  one  aspect  of  interna- 
tional nigby  I will  never  miss.  I 
would  rather  head-butt  a pick- 
axe for  three  hours  than  suffer 
the  prolonged  agony  of  another 
such  gathering. 


WITH  the  interna- 
tional week  having 
come  and  gone  if  s 
hack  to  business  at 
London  Irish.  Over  the  past  10 
days  the  first-team  squad  has 
had  a break  from  contact 

rugby.  We  rww  focus  our  atten- 
tion on  Northampton  an  De- 
cember 13,  although  we  have 
some  games  to  the  new  league 
Cop  in  preparation  for  that 
league  fixture. 

We  have  set  the  objective  of 
collecting  six  points  by  Christ- 
mas. If  this  can  be  achieved  we 
will  not  be  the  league’s  also- 
rans  in  1998  as  some  commen- 
tators would  like  to  think 


Tigers  make  £1m  share  offer 


Leicester  aim  to  raise  £i 
million  from  a share  offer 


Falcon  In  flight . . Bentley  in  full  flow  for  Newcastle  before  he  was  sidelined  last  month 


to  their  13,000  members,  who 
will  be  able  to  buy  a mini- 
mum of 240  shares  for  £300. 

The  club  also  hope  to  gener- 
ate a further  £800,000  through 
shares  being  placed  with  indi- 
vidual and  corporate  inves- 
tors. The  money  will  be  used 


to  develop  facilities  at  Wel- 
> ford  Road. 

Doddle  Weir  has  decided 
against  suing  the  Mpuma- 
langa forward  Marius  Bos- 
nian, who  caused  the  knee  in- 
jury that  brought  an  early 
end  to  the  Scottish  lock's 
Lions  tour  of  South  Africa 
last  summer. 


Pools  Forecast 


(P-Pools  pfinaO 

PA  CARLING  PRHKBBKtP 
1 Aston  Vila  v Everton 


SC  tarttoumi 

SB  Southend 

ZS  Wigan 


v Ctattarttald 


«aa  City  (B-MSB-18B);  3.  Seattle  (B-5- 
2S0-g5g).  National  O— ta—Oto  Befcan 
1.  NY  Giants  (7-4^1  WMar.  2.  Dallas  (&-*- 


Tennis 


229-168);  3,  Washington  (0-6-217-169). 
Control;  1.  Green  Bay  (8-3-Z7V-217):  2. 


pool  (7.45):  Northampton  v Brentford 
(7-«5);  Preoton  v Bristol  Rvre  (7.4S);  wet- 
ford  v Oldham  (7,-safc  Wycombe  v Wrex- 
ham (7.45).  TT*H  Ptoltanc  Barnet  » Tor- 


V Coventry 
* Bolter) 
v Barnsley 

v Southampton 


SnomnUELBAtHIB 

■sromsioH 


TURD  nmsioM 

31  Brighton 

32  CoUtaata 
S3  PariknBon 

34  Doncaster 

35  Boater 

38  Hartlepool 
37  Leyton  Orient 


WTA  TOURHAHBKT  (Philadelphia): 
— i ■ ■ Hob—  (Swliz)  bt  L Darenport 
. (US)  7-6.  8-7.  7-8. 


y Lincoln 
v Cambridge 


Basketball 


Minnesota  (8-3-2S3-23S);  3.  Tampa  Bay 
(B-3-23S-179).  Westons  1,  'Son  Frandsco 
(10-1-278-139):  a Caroline  (5-G-1B5-ei4): 
3.  New  Orleans  (4-7.161-285).  ranched 
Dtvtslon  title). 


quay  (7.46);  Cambridge  Utd  v Brighton 
(745);  Cardlfl  v Hull;  Chester  v Peterbor- 
ough; Colchester  v Notts  County  (7.46): 
Darlington  v Leyton  Orient;  Exeter  v Mans- 
field 17.45):  Hartlepool  v Rochdale;  Lincoln 
C v Doncaster  (7.45k  Rotherham  v Scun- 
thorpe (TAG);  ScarDorough  v Swansea. 

Shrewsbury  v Macclesfield  (7.45). 
SPALDMC)  CHALLENGE  CUP)  Caaond 
re«l:  Hayes  v Slough  (7.45);  Morecambe 
v Lean  Tn  (7 A5):  Woking  v Konorlng  (7.45). 


v Sftrttactxiry 


HBAi  All  ante  88.  LA  Cllppere  B3;  Cleve- 
land 72.  Now  Jersey  77:  Phoenix  96.  Hous- 
ton B4;  Seattle  119.  Milwaukee  99;  LA 
Lakera  72t,  Vancouver  g e.  Uwflus 


Ice  Hockey 

SUPnUAOUBi  Cardiff  4,  She Iflald  3; 
Manchestar  8,  Bastngstoke  3;  Newcastle  S. 
Bracknell  4 (ot). 


Ice  Hockey 

Tomlinson  hopes  to  cast  aside  Russian  class 


Vic  Batdtektor 


X Be  Mn  1.  Miami  (VW.  L3.  PcLB87,  GBO):  2. 


* ■-* 

v 

IQ  craw 

w 

Stockport 

11  MonCR* 

V 

Bradford  C 

1*  Hrarwhita 

V 

Oxford 

13  Noltin  Roraot 

V 

Chari  ion 

14  Port  Vote 

V 

IMIUU 

IS  Portsmoutti 

¥ 

WotVM 

io  am 

V 

Huddersflold 

it  htai 

V 

Ipswfcfi 

IS  Mta 

¥ 

MWa—aro 

V 

SMke 

to  Btortqpoel 

V 

YOU! 

*1  *itera«niuu<h 

¥ 

Carttele 

S2  BritaiCM* 

V 

Wyccrrtje 

S3  Q.4ni Miy 

V 

Bumto* 

S4  Luton 

w 

wotaan 

v Hun 
V MansfieW 


New  York  (6-3-.00.  -QL  3.  N«w  Jersey  (6-3- 
425-40-  CtortraB  1,  Atlanta  (10-0-1.000-0); 


BELL’S  SCOTTISH  I 


41  nroifeiwllin 

42  Motherwell 

43  St  Jotmter 


v Dundee  Utd 

V Aberdeen 


Z Charlotte  [5-3- .625-4):  3.  CNcago  (8-4- 
600-4L  WooteWS  Cgtateoo  Mtriwti 
1.  Son  Antonio  (tf-3-  567-0);  2.  Minnesota 
(6-3-B25-S);  3.  Utah  (5-4-JS5B-1).  NeMa 
1,  LA  Lakare  (»-0-i.0oo-0);  2.  PtnorU 
(6-1-.Kr7-.lK);  3.  Portland  (B-3-.750-S). 


Billiards 


44  Ayr  Llto 

43  PBBdric 

47  MU 

48  SHrilng  A 


UK  CHAHMON3MP  (Preston):  Boeowl 

rata  M non  (Eng)  tn  M WUdman 

(Eng)  759-412  N Patel  (India)  bt  A 
Aprawsl  (India)  753-282  I WBBomoon 
(Eng)  « R WUHams  (Engl  342-310;  B 
Ctes  ism  (Eng)  bt  S Atrawal  (India] 
783-405;  p CBctetst  (Eng)  M M Ferreira 


nndte)  050-268:  R PoMsort  (Aus)  bt  R 
aoaa  (Eng)  433-328;  D Ctotota  (Eng)  M 


moom  Kingston  9,  PahMey  5 (ol);  Murrey- 
IMd  6.  LancasMra  a (ot).  Saattant  Can- 
fsroacor  Peterborough  3,  Tafford  3 (n); 
Slough  10.  CtrdKl  1. 

NHL.  NY  Rangers  4.  Colorado  1;  Vancou- 
ver 4,  Carolina  1;  Philadelphia  3.  Tampa 
Bey  2:  Anaheim  0.  Dallas  4;  Chicago  2 
Detroit  L laodtne  UnOnte  ta— 
Owterma  Narttaaat  Dhrtalaw  1, 
Montreal  [W13.  L5.  T2  OFB7.  GA*4.  pts2B|; 
2.  Boston  (10-7-3^1-47-23);  3.  Ottawa 
(9-B-L60- 53-^7).  Attantfcs  1.  PhiladnlpWa 
(13-^-3-68-51—29);  Z New  jersey  (M-8-0- 

60- 34-28).  Wootorn  Conlir—  ta- 
trek  1.  St  Lotto  (14-5-2-83-45-30);  2.  De- 
troll ( 13-5—^  73-52-30):  3.  Dallas  {12-S-*- 
70-55-28).  Mitotan  1,  Colorado  (10-5-3- 

61- 92-2B);  2.  Los  Angolee  (3-8—4- 
72-60-221;  3.  Aneholm  (6-6-6-54-69-21). 


Klngsunlan  v Gravesend  A N 17.45). 


Inverness  Cal  4 


M Rohani  (India)  B63-403;  G Sethi  (Irxfia) 
bt  A Kumar  (India)  819-431. 


Real  Tennis 


nmwnuuMKB  oRAKoauutram  (BoL 
gnute).  Nowod  Rro  L UuDajavtc  (Vug)  A 

V Ivanchuk  (Ukr)  X;  A Shhuv  (Sp)  1,  A 
Kovocovlc  (Vug)  0:  V Ansnd  pndUil  1.  K 
Oaargtev  (Sd)  0;  A Belyavsky  (Steven)  0. 

V Krsnvto  (Rus)  1;  B GeBand  (Bela)  1.  J 
Lauder  (Fr)  0.  Isomtu  Anand,  hranchuk. 
Shim  at  Kramnik,  Lsuttar  3. 


BRITISH  LAND  BRITISH  OPEN 
(Queen's):  nras  ran*  S Vlrgina  (Aus) 
bcP  TaOJiry  (Aus)  5-&  6-5. 5-1.  1-6.  B-3;  M 
Wood  (OB)  M S Bmckenahaw  (C81  B-3 
B-2,  8-1;  N Oow  (GB)  to  M Eodle  (OB) 
B-4,  6-4,  6*0:  H lotbam  (GB)  bt  J Wlll- 
COCkS  toe)  3-6,  4-6,  6-3,  6-3,  6-2;  A 
Lyons  (GB)  bt  N Pendrigh  (GB)  8-4,  8-4. 
8-2. 


Shim  at  Kramnik,  Loutier  3. 

Cricket 


PRST  TBSTi  Ptomor  (BrsJ  day);  West 
I ndlei  161  (Mintitea  Ahmad  5-35).  PaM- 


AraenaJ 
Aston  Wla 
Barnsley 
Bfrm.  City 
Blackburn 
BoKon 
Brantford 
Burnley 
Celtic 
Chelsea 
Coventry  City 
Crystal  Palace 
Derby  County 

Otis  COST  M>PW 

SUPPUED  wr.  MS.  15 


Evert  on 
HudO.  Town 
Ipswich  Town 
Leeds  United 
Leicester  City 
Liverpool 
Man.  City 
Man.  Untwd 
Middlesbrough 
Millwafl 

Newcastle  Utd 
Norwich  City 
Nottm.  Forest 


73  OPR 
7*  Rangers 

75  Sheffield  United 

76  Sheffield  Wad. 

77  Southampton 

78  Spurs 

79  Stake  CHy 

80  Sundariand 

81  WostHam 

82  Wimbledon 

83  WOlves 

84 

85 


scan  14-1). 

POUR  NAY  HATCH  Htawaw  Now 

Zealand  B?(Saker  4-27,  Ranting  4-1 B)  and 
173  (Sahar  8-38).  Victoria  173  (Alton  5-47) 
told  83-5  (Vtotan  4-13).  Victoria  won  by 
fivewjdate. 

■HBPP1SLD  smsLD!  AAolSMa,  South 
Australia  4GM1  doc  {J  Stodora  84)  and 
180-8  (D  H&goreid  86).  WoctefTi  AustraBa 
603-7  (J  Langur  235.  M HukMy  134). 
Drawn. 


American  Football 


Sailing 

WHITBREAD  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
RACIi  l,  Swedish  Match,  distance  to  fin- 
ish 2160.5  miles;  Z Innovation  Kvaorner 
2B4 a behind  leader  3.  Toshiba  478.7;  4. 
EF  Language  563;  5.  Sift  Cm  637.6:  7.  SF 
Education  745^4;  8.  Ucrn  Cup  745  9;  9. 
Brunettuinergy  764 J 

Snooker 

UK  CHAMPKM4SMP  (Preston):  Soooad 
raandi  A KiM4Btm>  (Eng)  M T Shew  (Eng) 
9-4  C Pterihig  (Eng)  to  j Hlggfna  (Soto] 
9-4;  D CKKteie  (NZ1  to  B Sneridan  [Scon 
8-6:  J BuriMtf  (Scot)  W M Price  (Eng)  9-6; 
D Oraaua  (Eng)  to  5 Daria  (Eng)  9-Z 


nwi*  Hendon  » Convey  Island.  *eanad- 
round  repteyt  Avdey  v Basingstoke, 
UMBOND  UBAWIEi  Prevnler  Plvtalowi 
Btyth  Spartans  v Emley  (7.45).  PM  Mv 
Woar  Mattock  Tn  v Lincoln  Utd:  Worksop 
Tn  v Belper  Tn,  UuBUa  Om$u  Fire*  nan* 
Oremn  » Woridnqton:  Netneriieid  v Oreat 
Harwood  Tn:  VriBan  AH)  v Trafford. 
HYMAN  LBAOUKi  M Dbkta  Bork- 
Ittuneted  Tn  r Wgmbtar.  WoWngham  Tn  v 
Grays  Ath.  Second  DtvMrnu  Braintree  Tn 
v Bansteod  Ath:  Marlow  v Windsor  a Eton: 
Northwgod  v Whranhoe  Tn:  Tooting  6 
MiKttun  v Bracknell  Tn.  TMrd  Wvttana 
Flockwcdl  Hth  v Camnerloy  Tn.  »eeuule*e 
totaa  TWphfi  Second  raanto  Lewes 
v Horn  ham.  Pea  Mewtoora  Crew  IW 

round)  HHcWn  Tn  v Boreham  Wood. 

DP  NMOBD  LJBAQUR)  IhremUe  Nv- 

Men:  Atharstoro  v Rottiweil  Tn:  Dorches- 
ter v Crawley  Tn  (7A5);  Gloucester  C v 
Brnmsgrova;  Halesowen  v Burton  AB 
(TMI:  Nuneaton  v Kings  Lynn;  Tamwonh  v 

Ores! try  Rvro.  MliPimfr  Betfworih  uid  v 
HlncMoy  UM;  Bitston  Tn  v Ilkeston  Tn;  Bta- 
kenall  v Corby  Tn:  Moor  Green  v Stour- 
bridge. RedtStCh  UU  v Button  CokfflaWTn; 
Staftord  Hngrs  v Solihull  Bor.  SouUiona 
Newport  m>W  v Weymcum:  WaierloovlllB 
v Tonbridge  Angels;  Wlutoy  Tn  V T row- 
bride®  Tn:  rate  Tn  v Newport  AFC. 

N-W  COUNTies  LRASUb  reran  Burn- 
cough  v Mosul  ay;  Kldagrova  Ath  v Maine 
Rd;  Salford  C v Prescot  Cables. 
HOHTMBM  COUMT1B  EAST  LUMIR 
Rtoftn  Hatfwid  Main  v Liver  Badge. 


Manchester  storm 

flew  out  to  Russia  for 
tonight’s  European  Hockey 
League  game  against  Dynamo 
Moscow  satisfied  at  having 
regained  the  leadership  of  the 
Superleague  but  concerned  at 
a growing  injury  list  A good 
result  is  crucial  to  their 
chances  of  advancing  to  Janu- 
ary’s playoff  round. 

Manchester  are  second  in 
qualifying  Division  F,  three 
points  behind  the  Russian 
champions  described  by 
Storm’s  American  coach  Kurt 
B3einendorst  as  “the  class  of 
our  group”.  After  Sunday's 
8-8  victory  at  home  to  Basing- 
stoke, Kleloendorst  said  his 
team  will  Mgo  to  Moscow  on  a 
positive  note.  We’ve  an  idea 
we  know  how  to  p lay  them.” 


Storm  have  emerged  as 
realistic  candidates  to  be  one 
of  the  two  best  runners-up 
who  will  Join  the  six  div- 
isional winners  in  the  knock- 
out stage.  A recent  poll  of 
coaches  and  captains  among 
the  BHL's  24  member  clubs 
put  the  Storm  out  on  their 
own  when  naming  the  team 
which  “most  positively  sur- 
prised" them. 

Though  Brad  Rubachuk, 
Troy  Neumeiec.  Stephen 
Cooper  and  Jeff  Tomlinson 
are  doubtful  through  injury 
Kleinendoret  is  hopeful  that 
Tomlinson,  whose  left  thumb 
was  broken  when  Sheffield's 
Corey  Beaulieu  slashed  him 
with  his  stick  in  last  Tues- 
day’s game.  wDi  be  able  to 
play.  “We’re  going  to  try  and 
have  him  wear  a cast  [on  the 
thumb].  He  won’t  be  100  per 
cent  but  VR  take  Jeff  Tomlin- 


son at  90  per  cent  any  day." 

Victory  tonight  could  see 
Manchester  level  on  points 
with  Dynamo.  Teams  winning 
EHL  games  in  regulation  time 
gain  three  points,  an  overtime 
success  bringing  just  two,  the 
losers  retaining  one.  In 
September  Moscow  needed 
the  extra  period  before  win- 
ning 3-2  in  Manchester. 

Both  are  at  home  for  their 
final  divisional  games  on  De- 
““*[2:  Storm  play  Bolzano 
and  Dynamo  meet  Prague. 
_.®herfJ,®ld’s  Canadian 
winger  Ed  Courtenay  begins 

f ban  by  migBing 

tonights  home  Superieague 
game  against  Ayr  after  the  In- 
kratoonai  Ice  Hockey  Feder- 
fh  ™1nbackj!d  a demand  from 
that  £j^ian  Association 
mat  Courtenay,  serving  a 25- 
saine  suspension  in  North 
Aawnca,  be  punished. 


Sport  in  brief  Tennis 


DMoimo  Elmore  v BrMport. 

COUNTY  ANTRIM  CHKUH  Ita  rwte* 
Ballymena  v BWtyaara;  Bangor  v CHfton- 
rillft  CfuMdefll  v Howry;  dSHHory  v Glen- 
torait  Dundeia  v Ctorlck;  Dungannon 
SwIRa  y Lome:  UnllBto  v KJilytaagiL  Porta- 
down  v Area. 

nu  NATIONAL  UMUtt  CUPi  Ivtte 
Unto,  tint  k*  Dundalk  v Snomounw 


Snooker 


mu  Saw  more  10,  RUlMMptito  10  (at); 

DatreH  38.  MiMttoti  16:  bvUritoVXls  41. 
’ QreenBaySO;  Jactewwm#  17.  TeonteSM 
B;  Kansas  a»  24,  Donvar  22  New  Orteans 
. 20.  Seattle  17  (at):  NY  Glaitts  12  Arizona 
UK  Ptttoburgtt  20,  Cincinnati  3;  St  Louis  21. 
ASmto  ST;  Tampa  Bay  27.  Haw  England  7; 
Chicago  15.  NY  Jets  23:  Dallas  17.  Wash- 
ington 14;  San  Prendseo  27.  Carolina  19; 
San  Dtogo  13.  Oakland  9S.  Uwta* 


Fixtures 


(7.45). 

Rugby  Union 


(730  unless  stated) 

Football 


TOUR  MATCHES*  Btackhoatfi  v Tonga 
(7451:  Emerging  EngtenO  v Naw  Zealand 
(7.45,  Huddersfield);  SCOttW  Bordare  v 
ACT  (7J1,  Mansfield  Pk). 


MM4TNL1MES. 

MUKLNC,  LEEDS  LSI  8UL  HOJUTE  0171  7134473 


//^Guardian  iS  INTERACTIVE 


ten  DMta  T,  NY  Jots  (W7,  L4.  PFStJO. 
PA211);  2.  Miami  (6-4-206-186);  3.  New 
England  (6-5-20-182).  ContnA  1.  Jack- 
i tdovffie  (8-3-278-711);  z.  RtttOurgn  (6-3- 
2B1-2D3);  3.  Tamwssaa  (5-6-228-214). 
WooHnn  1.  Denver  (9-2-32«-i64);  c.  Kan- 


COCA-COLA  CUP:  Fourib  round). 

Arsenal  v Coventm  (80):  Derby  v Newcas- 
Hb  (7.45).  Leeds  v ft  ending  (7«S);  Urer- 
pool  v Grimsby  (745):  Mtddtesbrough  v 
Belton  (7.46);  Onford  UW  v Ipewtoft  {7JS). 
HA-nOHWIOa  LKAOUCr  Phvt  DMaioni 
Bradtord  C v Slwfl  UM  (7.45).  Kooentf  Dl«- 
tatan:  Bournomoutti  v Souttionq  (745): 
Bristol  C v Plymouth  p.t&);  Bumigy  v Mid- 
wall  (745);  Carlisle  v ChestsrDald  17.46): 
Fiiluun  v York  p.45):  GMingfiam  v Black- 


Basketball 


SUROCUPi  London  Towers  v Belgrade 
(8.0). 

SBC  NATIONAL  CUPx  Olltelte  <Vta 

Birmingham  v Wodtilng  (Aston  Villa). 


Ice  Hockey 


■UKOPKAM  UMtHire  DMafen  R Dy- 
namo Moscow  v Manchester  Storm. 
SUPSRLXAGure  snefltoid  v Ayr. 


The  world  No.  2 John  Higgins 
fell  victim  to  one  of  the  big- 
gest upsets  in  the  21  years  of 
the  £440,000  Liverpool  Vic- 
toria UK  Championship  when 
he  was  beaten  9-4  by  Gary 
Pouting,  the  world  No.  84 
from  Bristol,  in  the  second 
round  at  Preston  yesterday. 

“If  you  don't  think  you 
have  a chance  of  beating 
these  sort  of  guys  why  bother 
to  turn  up."  said  Panting.  Hig- 
gins said:  "This  is  the  second 
biggest  tournament  and  the 
better  players  are  supposed  to 
come  through.  I was  looking 
forward  to  a good  run  and 
maybe  even  winning.” 


Greg  Rusedski  will  take  part 
in  the  Colonial  Classic  tour- 
nament in  Melbourne  Hii; 
January.  The  British  No.i 
has  grabbed  the  final  spot  in 
the  eight-man  competition, 
which  is  the  traditional  lead- 
up  to  the  Australian  Open. 

Rugby  League 

Simon  Svabic  has  become  the 
latest  player  to  join  the  exo- 
dus from  Oldham.  The  17- 
year-old  utility  back,  who  has 
signed  for  Salford  Reds,  is  the 
fourth  Oldham  free  agent  to 
move  to  The  Willows  after 
David  Bradbury,  Martin 
i Crompton  and  Joe  Faimaln 
all  Joined  the  Super  League 
club.  Oldham  yesterday 
named  the  former  Rochdale 


and  Swinton  forward  Mick 
Coates  as  assistant  manager. 

Squash 

3L?e.Mens  World  Team 

SSSsms 

rnf  ™ be  based  at  the  new 
JJg  Sports  Institute  tv^ 

one  of  *2?°  <*osen  as 
sPorts  to  ItenetffK-.®11®11* 
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Football 


SPORTS  NEWS  IS 


Queue  for 

Jamaica 

growing 


Money  in  sport 


Martin  Thorpe 


CHELSEA’S  Prank 
Sinclair  and  the 
Derby  striker  Dean 
Sturridge  have 
joined  a lengthening  queue  of 
players  hoping  to  be  railed  up 
by  Jamaica  now  that  the  Reg- 
gae Boyz  have  qualified  for 
the  World  Cup  finals  for  the 
Hrst  time. 

Four  English-born  players 
with  Jamaican  parents  are  al- 
ready on  board:  Robbie  Earle 
or  Wimbledon,  Dean  Burton 
or  Derby  and  the  Portsmouth 
pair  Fitzroy  Simpson  and 
Paul  HalL  Now  the  Brazilian 
coach  Rene  Simoes  has  the 
option  or  calling  on  other 
English  players  to  strengthen 
his  squad. 

Earle  said:  "Some  of  the 
names  that  have  been  men- 
tioned include  Frank  Sin- 
clair, Dean  Sturridge  and 
Chris  Powell  of  Derby,  Ian 
Taylor  of  Aston  Villa  and  my 
Wimbledon  team-mate  Mar- 
cus Gavle. 

"They  all  qualify  for  Eng- 
land but  1 am  sure  the  chance 
to  play  in  the  World  Cup  next 
summer  will  appeal  to  them 
more  than  waiting  for  an  Eng- 
land call  that  may  never 
come." 

Jamaica's  biggest  wish  may 
have  come  true  in  qualifying, 
but  not  their  second:  a 
request  to  play  England  at 
Wembley  in  a pre-France 
friendly  has  been  rejected  by 
the  Football  Association. 

The  historic  meeting  was 
the  idea  of  the  Jamaican  FA 


president  Horace  Burrell, 
who  even  asked  the  Sports 
M ininster  Tony  Banks  for 
help  during  his  recent  visit  to 
the  Concacaf  region. 

Although  Banks  handed  on 
the  request  to  the  FA,  Glenn 
Hoddle  has  other  ideas  for  op- 
ponents as  his  team  builds  up 
to  next  summer's  finals. 

“Mr  Burrell  said  to  me  that 
one  of  the  greatest  wishes  the 
Jamaican  team  have  was  to 
play  England  at  Wembley." 
said  Banks.  "I  replied. 
'Sounds  like  a great  idea,  HI 
put  it  to  the  Fa  for  you.'  Since 
Graham  Kelly  was  there  1 
mentioned  it  to  him  straight 
away. 

"He  said  to  make  a request 
to  the  FA,  which  1 did.  but 
unfortunately  they  cant  fit  it 
in.  Obviously  It  is  a matter 
for  Glenn  Hoddle  to  decide 
who  they  want  to  play.” 

It  is  understood  that  over  30 
teams  have  requested  to  play 
England  in  friendlies  at  Wem- 
bley and  Hoddle  is  mulling 
over  his  options.  He  has  five 
dates  to  fill:  February  u. 
March  25,  April  22,  May  23 
and  May  30. 

The  only  thing  clear  so  far 
is  that  Hoddle  wants  the  next 
game  to  be  against  a Latin 
American  country,  Colombia 
and  Argentina  being  the 
favourites.  He  is  also  under- 
stood to  want  to  play  one 
away  game,  possibly  in  Portu- 
gal, as  the  final  match  before 
travelling  to  France. 

• Tottenham  are  reported  to 
have  made  “a  substantial  bid” 
for  the  18-year-old  Standard 
Li&ge  striker  Emile  Mpanza. 


Golden  boots. . . Alan  Shearer  has  hardly  strapped  them  on  this  season  but  is  hardly  strappped  for  cash  stuahtframcun 


Italy  put  England  | Footballers  join  the  plutocrats 

seeding  in  doubt 


ITALY’S  late  qualification 
for  the  World  Cup  has 
made  it  increasingly  un- 
likely that  England  will  be 
seeded  in  France  next  sum- 
mer, writes  Martin  Thorpe. 

Under  the  present  for- 
mula. seedings  are  based  on 
a country’s  past  record  in 
the  finals.  But  pressure  is 
growing  on  Fifa  to  take  cur- 
rent form  into  consider- 
ation by  including  world 
rankings  in  the  equation. 

The  FA  chairman  Keith 
Wiseman  added  his  weight 
to  the  argument  yesterday 
when  he  said:  “The  whole 
purpose  of  an  npdated 
ranking  list  is  that  it  means 
something,  otherwise  there 
is  no  point  in  producing  it.” 
Although  England  quali- 
fied ahead  of  Italy,  the  Az- 
zurri  are  sure  to  be  among 
the  eight  seeds  — one  per 
finals  qualifying  group  — 
which  will  be  decided  by  a 
28-strong  Fifa  committee 
on  December  2,  two  days 
before  the  draw  is  made. 

England's  failure  to  be 
among  the  seeds  could 
leave  them  having  to  play 
the  likes  of  Brazil  or  Ger- 
many in  order  to  qualify 
for  the  knock-out  stage. 
Their  chance  of  being 


seeded  depends  on  what  cri- 
teria the  committee  adopt. 
For  instance,  will  it  count  a 
country's  record  in  the  last 
two  World  Cups  or  the  last 
three?  If  the  latter  it  would 
improve  England’s  chances 
of  being  seeded  because 
they  reached  the  quarter- 
finals in  1986  and  semis  in 
1990.  This  would  help  offset 
their  failure  to  qualify  in 
1994. 

I£  as  seems  likely,  the 
committee  includes  world 
rankings,  it  must  then  de- 
cide how  for  to  go  back.  The 
more  recent  the  rankings 
the  better  for  England,  who 
currently  stand  seventh. 

However,  it  is  understood 
Fife  will  go  back  a number 
of  years,  perhaps  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  qualifying 
round  in  1994.  A Fifa 
spokesman,  Keith  Cooper, 
yesterday  ruled  out  using 
the  current  rankings.  “You 
can’t  just  take  an  arbitary 
ranking  in  November 
1997”  he  said. 

France,  as  hosts,  and 
Brazil  are  already  seeded. 
Another  five  places  are 
likely  to  be  taken  by  Ger- 
many, Argentina,  Holland, 
Italy  and  Bulgaria.  That 
leaves  one  up  for  grabs. 


Marlin  Palmer  finds  Becks  and  Giggsy 
gaining  fast  on  the  Lennoxes  and  Damons 


THEY  must  be  truly 
brassed  off  at  Barns- 
ley ; nobody  told 
them  last  winter  how 
it  would  really  feel  playing 
in  the  Premiership.  It’s  not 
just  the  losing  that  hurts, 
but  how  much  less  than 
others  you  earn  even  when 
you  win. 

Hie  average  Premiership 
footballer  who  commands  a 
regular  first-team  place  Is 
now  being  paid  £330,000  a 
year.  No  wonder  the  train- 
ing-ground car-parks  are 
awash  with  Mercs  and 
BMWs. 

Nobody,  of  course,  earns 


that  kind  of  money  at  Oak- 
well,  where  the  Nissan  MI- 
cras  may  have  disappeared, 
but  yon  can  be  sure  a few 
Granadas  are  still  on  show. 

The  rush  of  money  into 
football,  fuelled  by  Sky  con- 
tracts, has  seen  a sea- 
change  in  the  wealth  of 
Britain’s  top  sportsmen. 
We  would  say  women  too, 
but  this  is  an  equation  in 
which  they  simply  do  not 
figure. 

Boxers  top  the  list  of 
earners  compiled  for  the 
BBC  Radio  5 Live  Sports 
Yearbook,  and  racing 
drivers  are  in  close  atten- 


dance — there  must  be 
some  commensurate 
reward  for  the  perils  of 
their  sport  — but  seven  of 
the  top  20  are  now  football- 
ers and  a good  few  more  are 
larking  below. 

Manchester  United’s 
wage  Mil  Was  £13.3  million 
in  financial-year  1996  and 
seems  . certain  to  top 
£15  million  this  time. 
Should  England  win  the 
World  Cup  or  come  close  to 
it  the  inflationary  spiral 
could  become  an  inflation- 
ary double  helix. 

Deals  for  players  like 
David  Beckham  and  Alan 
Shearer  would  go  through 
the  stade  de  France  root 
Beckham  is  already  earn- 
ing the  kind  of  money  from 
Brylcreem  that  would 
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Johnson  tight-lipped  over 
rumours  that  he  wants  out 
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Ian  Ross 


%OODISON  PARK  rever- 
31  berated  to  the  sound  of 
pidly  closing  ranks  yester- 
y as  Everton’s  chairman 
*ter  Johnson  steadfastly 
fused  to  discuss  either  his 
his  club’s  fixture. 

Johnson  is  believed  to  be 
ns  id er mg  selling  his  major- 
r shareholding  in  Everton 
ly  3’A  years  after  taking 
er  and  promising  to  restore 
s club  to  a position  of  prom- 
ance  in  English  football. 

But  when  a simple  state- 
mt  to  either  confirm  the 
minting  speculation  or  to 

ndemn  the  rumourmongers 
is  demanded  of  him,  there 
s only  silence, 
instead,  the  club’s  support- 
1,  directors,  players  and 
wagement  had  to  be  con- 
it  with  a rather  terse  offer- 
5 from  Everton’s  press  afH.- 
■ Alan  Myers. 

n what  was  packaged  to 
ik  like  an  official  statement 
t was  in  fact  first  released 
the  Clubcall  line,  Myers 
ight  to  debunk  the  theory 
it  Johnson  was  anxious  to 
rer  his  ties  with  the  dub. 

He  and  his  advisers  are 
king  strenuous  efforts  to 
d the  source  of  the  mlsin- 
matian,”  be  said. 


Johnson's  refusal  to  offer 
his  version  of  events  was 
understandable,  for  if  he  pub- 
licly denounced  stories  of  a 
sell-up  only  to  move  on  in  the 
near  future,  he  would  be  con- 
demned as  duplicitous. 

Significantly,  what  neither 
Johnson  nor  Myers  sought  to 
disagree  with  yesterday  was 
the  growing  belief  that  the 
Everton  chairman  is  disillu- 
sioned with  the  parlous  state 
of  his  dub. 

If  Johnson  is  as  unhappy  as 
has  been  suggested,  be  faces 
the  dilemma  erf  whether  to 
release  more  money  to  his 
manager,  Howard  Kendall,  to 
bolster  Everton’s  chances  of 
staying  in  the  Premiership  or 
keep  bis  assets  locked  away 
and  hope  far  the  best 

Johnson's  68  percent  share- 
holding is  valued  at  around 
£60  million  but  that  figure 
would  foil  by  up  to  half  if 
Everton  were  relegated  for 
the  first  time  in  44  years. 

As  Johnson  kept  quiet  var- 
ious Everton  supporters' 
groups  voiced  their  discon- 
tent “We  all  need  to  know 
which  way  we  are  going”  said 
Jim  King,  spokesman  for  the 
Everton  Supporters  Club 
(Goodison).  “The  supporters 
want  leadership  and  ft  is  now 
up  to  Peter  Johnson  to  pro- 
vide It” 
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make  Johnny  Haynes’  hair 
curl  again. 

Shearer,  who  is  recover- 
ing from  a fairly  long-term 
injury,  finds  he  does  not 
even  have  to  play  these 
days  to  be  worth  a large 
fortune. 

Of  the  other  major  play- 
ers, Nick  Faldo  continues  to 
chug  along  although  the 
job-losses  at  his  major 
sponsors  Pringle  are  not  a 
good  pointer.  It  may  not  be 
too  long  before  he  is  shoul- 
dered aside  by  golfs  new 
guard,  led  by  Lee  Westwood 
and  Darren  Clarke.  The  for- 
mer has  crossed  the  mil- 
lion-pound  mark  this  year, 
tiie  latter  not  quite. 

Snooker’s  Stephen 
Hendry,  like  Faldo,  is  a 
long-term  presence  in  the 
list.  His  sponsors  this  year 
have  changed  slightly  and 
one  cannot  help  wondering 
if  Fast  Sandwich  — a Food 
franchise  in  Scotland  — 
might  not  go  better  with 
Ronnie  O’Snfiivan. 

British  tennis  thrust 
its  way  into  top  25,  Greg 
Rusedski  primarily 
through  on-court  earnings, 
Tim  Henman  primarily  off- 
court.  Henman’s  shirt- 
sleeves will  soon  have  no 
more  space  for  endorse- 
ments and  he  too  will  have 
to  resort  to  a headband. 

In  all,  26  sportsmen 
topped  £1  million  for  the 
past  year,  but  not  a single 
sportswoman.  Only  one  of 
the  latter  makes  half  that 
sum  — Laura  Davies  at 
£650.000  — and  she  can 
hardly  look  to  the  future  of 
her  own  sport  with 
confidence. 

Women’s  golf  had  a diffi- 
cult summer  in  Europe,  los- 
ing both  the  Tour's  senior 
executives  and  now  its 
sponsor,  American  Ex- 
press. Davies  Is  neverthe- 
less earning  more  than  any- 
one at  Barnsley. 


American  Football 

Colts  break  their  duck 


Mark  Tran  hi  New  York 


ARNSLEY's  defender 
Dean  Jones  was  yesterday 
■ged  with  misconduct  by 

Football  Association  after 
ug  a random  drugs  test. 
ie  20-year-old,  who  has 
it  played  for  the  first 
j,  tested  positive  for  per- 
tance-enhancing  amphet- 
ies  at  the  dub’s  training 
ind  late  last  month.  He 
hnpn  suspended  pending 


his  appearance  before  an  FA 
dlydpDnarv  commission. 

Jones  is  expected  to  receive 
a three-month  ban,  with  his 
age  saving  him  from  a more 
severe  penalty.  He  is  the 
second  player  to  foil  a test  for 
amphetamines  this  season; 
West  Brain’s  Shane  Nichol- 
son, who  tested  positive  last 
month,  faces  an  FA  disciplin- 
MMmieafnn  on  "FrlHav. 


TTTR  TntHnnapftl’ig  Colts 

have  been  shooting 
blanks  all  season  but 
they  finally  found  their  target 
by  bringing  down  Green  Bay 
Packers,  the  defending  Super 
Bowl  champions,  in  the  week- 
end’s most  startling  result 
After  making  the  play-olB 
in  the  past  two  years,  this  sea- 
son has  been  a disaster  for  the 
Colts  who  had  lost  every 
gamp  until  Sunday.  What  a 
time  to  win  at  last,  against 
Green  Bay  who  were  again 

chugging  along  happily 

towards  the  play-offs.  The 
Colts  had  to  labour  hard, 
though,  with  Cary  Blanchard 
kicking  a 20-yard  field  goal  as 
time  ran  out  to  give  Indianap- 
olis a 41-38  victory. 

•This  is  a big  load  off  the 
players,  the  & ns,  everybody. 
Everybody  in  that  locker 
roam  believed  we  could  win,” 
said  Blanchard,  who  has  now 
kicked  winning  field  goals 
against  the  defending  Super 
Bowl  champions  in  three 
successive  years. 

Blanchard’s  winning  kick 


came  after  Green  Bay  had 
tied  the  game  36-38  on  Brett 
Favre’s  second  touchdown 
mss  to  Antonio  Freeman. 
Paul  Justin,  starting  at  quar- 
terback for  the  injured  Jim 
Harbaugh.  led  the  Colts  an  a 
72-yard  drive  that  ate  up  539. 

Passes  from  27  and  28  yards 
to  Ken  Dllger  took  foe  Colts  to 
the  Packers’  one-yard  line 
with  slightly  less  than  two 
minutes  to  go.  Instead  of  try- 
ing for  a TD,  Justin  dropped 
to  his  knee  on  three  consecu- 
tive plays,  forcing  Green  Bay 
to  use  their  last  timeout,  and 
running  the  clock  down  until 
only  three  seconds  remained. 
Blanchard  then  clinched  it, 
triggering  rapturous  celebra- 
tion *mrmg  hfs  team-mat RS. 

The  Denver  Broncos,  the 
strongest  team  in  the  Ameri- 
can Conference,  were  upset  in 
similar  foshion  by  the  Kansas 
City  Chiefs.  The  Broncos  lost 
only  their  second  game  of  the 
sfViwm  when  Pete  Stpyano- 
vich  kicked  a 54-yard  field 

goal  that  barely  cleared  the 

cross  bar  with  no  time  left. 

Stoyanovich  was  lifted 
above  the  mob  and  carried  off 
the  field  after  foiling  a come- 


back effort  from  John  El  way. 
Moments  before,  Denver’s 
quarterback  maestro  covered 
59  yards  in  one  minute  flat  to 
set  up  a 34-yard  field  goal  by 
Jason  Elam  for  a 26-21  Den- 
ver lead.  But  Rich  Gannon, 
standing  in  for  Elvis  Grbac, 
used  the  game's  last  minute  to 
move  the  Chiefs  within  range 
of  Stoyanovich’s  powerful 
Weiring  Leg  and  he  gave  them 
a 24-22  win. 

The  Dallas  Cowboys  kept 
their  play-off  hopes  alive  with 
a 17-14  win  against  foe  Wash- 
ington Redskins,  their  arch 
rivals  in  the  NFC  East  The 
Cowboys  were  down  14-6,  but 
Troy  Altaian  led  his  team  on 
a 97-yard  scoring  drive, 
capped  by  Michael  Irvin’s  six- 
yard  catch  and  a two-point 
conversion  catch  by  Emmltt 
Smith.  That  tied  the  game 
2.4-14  ontil  it  was  settled  by  a 
42-yard  field  goal  by  Richie 
Cunningham  with  four 
seconds  left 

While  leaders  around  the 

league  stumbled,  the  San 
Francisco  49ers  kept  march- 
ing on  and  clinched  the  NFC 
West  title  Iff  beating  the  Car- 
olina Panthers. 


Hockey 

England  delay 


Pat  Rowley 


THE  Hi  mar  of  the  National 
League  season  will  be  de- 
layed for  a week  because  Eng- 
land, in  need  of  a major  tour- 
nament before  foe  World  Cup 
in  May.  are  to  play  in  the  re- 
arranged Azlan  Shah  tourna- 
ment in  Malaysia  from  Febru- 
ary 28-March  8. 

Matches  for  March  l and  8 
have  been  rescheduled,  which 
means  the  league  will  now 
finish  on  March  29. 

England's  new  coach  Barry 
Dancer  h«a  named  a squad  of 
26  for  a three-day  training 
camp  at  Lffleshali  on  Decem- 
ber 7-10. 

It  contains  the  19  players 
chosen  for  the  recent  Test 
series  against  Egypt  in  Cairo 
plus  Mahmood  Bhatti,  Guy 
Fordbam.  Jason  Lee,  Jimmy 
Lewis,  Mark  Peam,  James 
Wallis  and  the  uncapped 
under-21  player  Michael 

Johnson  erf  Cannock, 
eu  a*,  fine  md  Banom 

Hows  v Reading:  Session  * SouOtfiaiK 
Cannock  v Old  LougMonlaM;  Canterbury 
v Hounsfew;  CNcheetar  v HunpsUM; 

Steh  v Stourport;  Ohf  CrawetflUara  v 
pngj  si  Albans  v Doncaster.  (Uachn 
to  do  played  on  Sunday.  November  30). 


Tennis 


Henman  leaves 
British  game 
out  in  the  cold 


Richard  Japo 


ft  I 


HERR  are  times 
when  you  have  to 
deal  with  your  own 
needs  first,"  Ttm  Henman 
said,  explaining  why  his  third 
successive  national  title  at 
Telford  on  Sunday  would  be 
his  i«<a  Though  this  decision 
pwicw  sense  for  the  world 
No.  ITs  attempt  to  push  into 
foe  top  10,  many  consider  it 
that  will  damage 
the  event  and  British  tennis. 

Though  it  is  said  the  newly- 
minted  multi-millionaire 
should  be  more  generous  with 
six  days  of  his  time,  there  is 
more  at  issue  than  whether 
the  Great  British  Hope  has 
become  Mr  Greedy. 

It  would  be  terrible  if  Hen- 
man and  Greg  Rusedski  one 
day  faded  without  generating 
their  replacements.^  Hen- 
man’s decision,  making  it 
more  likely  Rusedski  will  also 
skip  Telford  in  future,  means 
this  tournament  may  be 
much  less  able  to  help  create 
the  next  crop. 

But  Henman  believes  self- 
interest  and  national  interest 
need  not  conflict.  The  British 
game's  mood  was  trans- 
formed by  his  victory  oyer 
Yevgeny  Kafelnikov  which 
took  him  towards  last  year's 
Wimbledon  quarterfinals,  so 
what  might  be  the  uplift  if  he 
won  a Grand  Slam  title  ? 

Jo  Durie  has  a different 
view.  She  never  dodged  the 
nationals,  won  the  title  seven 
times  and  still  reached  No.  5 
in  the  world.  “It's  Important 
the  top  Brits  get  together  and 
important  they  are  on  TV,” 
she  says.  “I  played  because  1 
thought  it  was  good  for  Brit- 
ish tennis.” 

Durie  made  about  £100,000 
from  the  nationals,  though 
that  would  mean  little  to  Hen- 
man who  has  tried  to  argue 
— with  words  and  a donation 
to  charity  — that  Friday's 
dash  from  Telford  to  the  ATP 


finals  in  Hanover  was  about 
more  than  grabbing  dollars. 

*T  wanted  to  be  part  of  it, 
and  next  year  I want  to  be 
there  on  merit”  Henman  said. 
To  this  end  the  six  weeks  until 
the  start  of  the  New  Year  will 
be  crucial,  for  at  no  other  tune 
does  the  calendar  allow  such  a 
gap  for  rest  and  practice. 

Last  year  Henman  took  ad- 
vantage of  it  so  well,  building 
a heavier  first  serve  and  more 
endurance,  that  in  January  he 
reached  his  first  ATP  Tour 
final  in  Doha,  and  won  his 
first  title,  in  Sydney. 

There  remain  so  many  po- 
tentially fruitful  areas  for  foe 
23-year-old  to  work  on  — such 
as  a more  solid  second  serve, 
greater  body-weight  and  bet- 
ter overall  consistency  — and 
foe  levels  required  for  a fur- 
ther climb  are  now  so  high 
that  Telford  Is  hardly  an  op- 
tion even  if  again  he  foiled  to 
make  the  Hanover  elite 
tournament 

Henman  might  also  argue 
his  debt  to  the  Lawn  Tennis 
Association  is  limited  initial 
progress  was  largely  due  to 
his  extraordinary  family  back- 
ground in  the  and  fur- 

ther development  came  partly 
through  foe  David  Lloyd  boys* 
squad.  The  LTA  helped  by 
subsidising  travel  and 
through  foe  David  Felgate 
training  squad. 

The  LTA’s  tournaments  di- 
rector John  Feaver  publicly 
criticised  Henman  for  his  ab- 
sence from  foe  Samsung  Inter- 
national in  Bournemouth 
after  the  US  Open  but  he  is 
resigned  to  Henman's  absence 
from  Telford. 

However,  an  Injury,  a slide 
in  form  or  a dip  is  confidence 
could  make  the  national 
championships  a useful  step 
in  rebuilding.  But  whether 
Henman’s  selfishness  con- 
tains a higher  morality  that 
ultimately  is  better  for  foe 
British  game's  body  politic, 
only  time  — and  greater  suc- 
cess— will  tell. 


Record  profit 
for  Wimbledon 


THE  Wimbledon  Champi- 
onships reported  a re- 
cord profit  of  £31  million 
this  year,  an  increase  of  six 
per  cent  on  1996,  and  set  an 
attendance  record  of 436^31. 

All  the  surplus  goes  to  the 
Lawn  Tennis  Association 
which  next  year  plans  to 
make  available  £1.6  million 
for  coaching  the  best  juniors, 
£5  million  to  provide  “sus- 
tainable playing  opportuni- 
ties” for  new  players  and 
£300,000  for  county  players. 

It  also  intends  to  set  up  a 
five-year  plan  to  invest 
125  million,  hi  improving  and 
building  courts.  The  last  plan, 
which  has  just  ended,  saw  889 
indoor  courts  and  113  clay 
courts  built  along  with  25 
county  centres  and  44  indoor 
centres. 

Meanwhile  the  end-of-year 
world  rankings  Include  five 
British  men  in  foe  top  154  and 
six  women  in  foe  top  200. 

Greg  Rusedski  dropped  one 
place  to  No.  6 after  he  had  to 
withdraw  from  foe  last  ATP 
event,  the  world  champion- 


ship final  in  Hanover  last 
week,  and  Tim  Henman  fin- 
ished at  No.  17. 

Andrew  Richardson,  143, 
Chris  Wilkinson,  151,  and 
Mark  Petchey,  154,  could  still 
improve  if  they  do  well  in 
Challenger  tournaments  over 
the  next  three  weeks. 

Sam  Smith,  who  won  foe 
British  national  title  at  Tel- 
ford on  Saturday,  Is  foe  top 
British  woman  at  126.  with 
Karen  Cross  at  145,  Lorna 
Woodroffe  at  146,  Lucie  Abl  at 
178.  Shirli-Ann  Slddall  at  183 
and  Julie  Pullin  at  194. 

In  the  ATP  serving  statis- 
tics Rusedski  was  beaten  only 
by  Goran  Ivanisevic  in  the 
number  of  aces  served  this 
year  but  the  British  No.  l bad 
the  best  second  serve  and 
holds  the  world  record  — 
143mph  — ■ for  the  fastest 
serve.  Ivanisevic  slammed 
down  1,048  aces  in  71 
matches,  an  average  of  14.7 
per  match,  Rusedski  hit  989  in 
as  many  matches  and  Richard 
Krajicek  served  987  aces  In  68 
matches. 


Boxing 


versus  Malinga  to  top 
Warren’s  world-title  show 


John  Rarwflng 


Robin  reid,  who  coi- 

laosed  alter  his  last  fight, 
will  defend  his  World  Boxing 
Council  super-middleweight 
title  against  the  experienced 
South  African  and  former 
champion  Thulane  “Sugar 
Boy”  Malinga  at  foe  London 
Arena  on  December  19. 

On  a promotion  aptly 
named  A Long  Good  Friday, 
this  potentially  fascinating 
contest  will  top  a bill  of  five 
world-title  fights  promised  by 
the  promote-  Frank  Warren. 

Britain’s  Adrian  Dodson 
challenges  the  talented  Amer- 
ican Ronald  "Wlnky”  Wright 
for  the  World  Boxing  Organi- 
sation light-middleweight 
title.  Robbie  Regan  of  Wales 
returns  after  18.  months*  01- 
ness  to  fight  Jorge  Julio  erf  Co- 
lombia for  foe  W BO  bantam- 
weight title.  Another 
Welshman,  Barry  Jones, 
meets  Wilson  Palacio  of  Co- 
lombia for  the  vacant  WBO 
super-featherweight  title  and 
Mickey  Cantwell  drops  down 
to  straw-weight  to  fight  Eric 
Jamil  i of  the  Philippines  for 
the  vacant  WBO  title. 

Naseem  Homed  is  due  to 
make  -bis  American  debut  at 
New  York’s  Madison  Square 
Garden  later  that  night  de- 
fending his  WBO  feather- 
weight title  against  Kevin 
Kelley  of  the  United  States, 
and  Frank  Warren  believes 
Reid  c«n  also  establish  him- 
self as  a major  American  at- 
traction if  he  beats  Malinga 

impressively. 

“Sugar  Boy  is  experienced 
and  awkward,"  said  Warren, 


"but  Robin  has  coped  with  all 
that  has  been  asked  of  him  so 
for.  He  can  box  and  he  can 
slug.  He  will  definitely  be 
lighting  in  foe  States  next 
year  and  they  wilZ  love  him. 
The  long-term  aim  is  for 
Robin  to  fight  the  WBO  cham- 
pion Joe  Calzagbe  in  a unifi- 
cation match." 

But  first  Reid,  26.  faces  a 
formidable  task  against  the 
37-year-old  Malinga,  who  gave 
Nigel  Beun  a boxing  lesson 
before  losing  his  title  to  the 
Italian  southpaw  Vincenzo 
NardielLo  (later  beaten  by 
Reid)  in  July  last  year. 

Malinga  was  at  ringside  at 
Whines  in  September  when 
Reid  struggled  to  outpoint  foe 
French-Algerlan  Hassine 
Cherifi  in  his  last  defence, 
after  which  the  exhausted 
Runcorn  fighter  spent  foe 
night  in  hospital  where  it  was 
found  he  was  suffering  from  a 
chest  virus. 

Despite  having  this  valid 
excuse,  Reid  admits  that  he 
underestimated  Cherifi  and 
will  do  no  such  th  ing  with 
Malinga.  “We  all  know  he 
gave  Chris  Eubank  two  bard 
fights  and  that  he  heat  Nigel 
Benn,”  said  Reid,  “but  his  age 
really  should  count  against 
him.  I think  I will  be  faster 
and  stronger. 

"He’s  not  an  easy  maw  to 
look  good  against  He's  a 
counter-puncher  and  Nigel 
played  right  into  his  hands, 
but  I believe  I can  work  him 
out  I know  he  thinks  he  can 
win,  and  they  say  you’re  only 
as  good  as  your  last  fight  I 
looked  bad,  but  it  wasn’t  the 
real  me  in  there.  This  Hnw  it 
will  be  different" 
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enham  call  in  League  coach,  page  14 
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Ferguson 

in  £8.5m 
rush  to 

get  Salas 


Manchester 

United  are  ready 
to  make  the  Chil- 
ean international 
Mareelo  Salas  the  most  expen- 
sive player  in  Old  Trafford’s 
history.  Their  manager  Alex 
Ferguson  flew  to  Santiago  last 
weekend  and  saw  the  23-year- 
old  striker  score  in  a 3-0  vic- 
tory over  Bolivia  which  quali- 
fied his  country  for  next 
summer’s  World  Cup  finals. 

Ferguson  was  suitably  im- 
pressed and  yesterday  set  in 
motion  a chain  of  events 
which  could  see  Salas  move  to 
Manchester  within  weeks  for 

a fee  of  around  £8-5  million. 

Ferguson,  however,  was 
giving  little  away  in  Santiago. 
■To  not  going  to  say  any- 
thing now.  I’ve  Just  come  to 
observe  him.  He’s  a very  good 


Salas . . - coveted  talent 


Jim  White 


Socceroos: 
the  one  side 
to  be  avoided 
in  France 

IN  France  everything  is 
nearing  completion.  The 
stadiums  await  the  last  roll 
of  velour  to  be  stapled  into  ex- 
ecutive boxes,  pyrotechnics 
are  being  stockpiled  for  the 
opening  festivities,  next 
month's  draw  ceremony  is 
being  rehearsed  repeatedly  to 
avoid  the  comic  hazards  of 
dropped  balls. 

And.  after  this  weekend, 
football  fans  throughout  the 
world  will  be  able  to  start  fi- 
nalising their  plans  knowing 
that  the  last  piece  of  the  jigsaw 
has  been  put  into  place.  Yes,  It 
has  been  announced  that  the 
official  supplier  of  Eromage 
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VOLVt, 


Smith 

shines 

in  sea  of 

troubles 


player,  he  scores  good  goals," 
he  said.  “Italian.  Spanish  and 
German  players  all  want  to 
Olay  In  England.  I think  ft's 
the  best  place  in  the  world  to 
play  i think  Salas  could  play  ! 
there  without  any  problem." 

United’s  current  transfer  re- 
| cord  was  established  in  Janu- 
ary 1905  when  Ferguson  paid 
Newcastle  United  £7  million 
for  the  F"g1aind  international 
forward  Andy  Cole,  the  man 
who  arguably  would  have 
most  to  lose  by  Salas’s  arrival 

Although  his  dub,  River 
Plate  of  Argentina,  are  ada- 
mant that  they  will  refuse 
even  preliminary  negotia- 
tions with  any  dub  unwilling 
to  meet  their  £12  million  ask- 
ing price,  Ferguson  is  confi- 
dent of  brokering  a deal  and 
has  already  instructed  one  of 
Salas's  representatives  to 
make  a formal  approach 
within  the  next  24  hours. 

Although  Salas  is  believed 
to  be  seeking  a four-year  deal 
which  would  guarantee  him 
at  least  £14.000  a week,  that 
figure  is  thought  to  be  suffi- 
ciently within  United’s  bud- 
get to  pass  scrutiny  by  the 

business  arm  of  England’s 
most  successful  club. 

Having  decided  that  Salas  is 
the  man  best  suited  to  spear- 
head United’s  assault  an  the 
mneinriing  stages  of  this  sea- 
son's Champions  League,  Fer- 
guson must  act  swiftly  or  risk 
losing  out  on  one  of  world 
football’s  most  coveted  talents. 
The  news  of  Salas’s  unex- 
pected availability  has  not 
gone  unnoticed  in  Italy,  where 
Lazio  maintain  an  interest 


firais  and  set  yogurt  for  France 
98  is  to  be  the  Danone 
corporation. 

Next  summer,  as  French 
business  has  not  tired  of  tell- 
ing everyone  for  the  past  18 
months,  will  see  the  biggest 
sporting  festival  in  history.  32 
countries.  111  football 
matches,  12  core  sponsors. 

Enough  of  the  essentials. 
What  of  the  incidentals,  such 
as  who  might  win?  Thirty  one 

of  the  competing  teams  have 
now  been  decided,  the  most 
substantial  pool  in  the  tourna- 
ment’s history.  As  befits  the 
global  game,  there  are  repre- 
sentatives Gram  all  the  conti- 
nents, except  Antarctica.  Ever 
since  Walter  Winterbottom 
echoed  Harold  MacMillan's 
sentiments  about  a wind  of 
change,  pundits  have  been 
saying  that  the  power  centre 
in  world  football  will  shift  be- 
fore the  Millennium-  As  this  is 
the  last  World  Cup  of  the  20th 
century,  the  new  boys  had  bet- 
ter hurry. 

Yet,  of  the  Africans  only  the 
Olympic  champions  Nigeria, 
or  Nikegeria  as  they  will 
doubtless  soon  be  known,  ap- 
pear equipped  to  progress  to 
the  knock-out  stage.  South  Af- 
rica’s time  is  not  now  and 
Cameroon,  judging  by  their 
performance  at  Wembley,  will 
need  one  or  two  adjustments 
before  June  to  be  considered 
as  contenders.  Eleven  new 
play  ers  would  be  a start 
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LaWRIE  SMITH.,  came 
despite 

imaged  by  a stow 
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fltoalor  situation,  as  losing 
Siewhole  lot  meant  losing 

"SSfiZEi  and  Paul 

Cay  ard  on  EF 

which  was  also  danwgejl 

after  crashing 
of  a wave,  have  been  push- 
ing their  boats  dose  tothe 
limit,  driven  along  by  west- 
erly winds  in  the  Roaring 
Forties  at  speeds  of  more 
than  26  knots. 

The  second-leg  leader, 
Gnnnar  Krantz’s  Swedish 
Match,  which  is  290  miles 
ahead,  passed  to  the  north 
of  Kerguelen  Island  and 
was  270  miles  east  of  it  ax 
noon  yesterday. 

Knut  Frostad's  Innova- 
tion Kvaemer.  with  a 176- 
mile  cushion  In  second 
place,  was  even  farther 
north.  . . _ 

EF  Language  had  gybed 
to  go  south  and  Silk  Cut 
was  22  miles  astern  of  her 
hnt  looked  set  to  pass  Ker- 


WAS  44  muca  dhiww  w, 

but  looked  set  to  pass 

White-water  grafting  - - - Merit  Cup’s  crew  feel  the  Southern  Ocean’s  power  on  the  second  leg  of  the  Round  the  World  Race  photograph;  au-spout  guelen  to  the  north. 


In  the  absence  oflreland,  | 

England's  other  B team,  it  is 
good  to  see  that  Jamaica  will 
be  there,  representing  the  Ca- 
ribbean. The  Reggae  Boyz, 
with  their  English-born  con- 
tingent which  will  undoubt- 
edly grow  now  that  they  have 
qualified,  wxQ  add  a dash  to 
next  year's  festivities-  If  only 
with  their  over-exuberant  kit, 
a busy  mix  of  splodges  and 
splashes  apparently  designed 
by  Nelson  Mandela’s  shirt- 
maker.  Sadly,  dash  may  be  all 
they  do  add.  Along  with  the 
Aslan  representatives  Japan 
and  South  Korea,  they  appear 
to  have  been  invited  along  to 
make  up  the  goal  difference. 

And  as  for  the  new  nations 
who  sprang  up  after  the  col- 
lapse of  European  commu- 
nism, only  Croatia  have  quali- 
fied. The  former  Soviet  Union, 
despite  splintering  into  14  se- 
perate  football  federations, 
has  none  represented  in  the 

finals 

IT  Is  bard  to  escape  the  con- 
clusion that,  despite  the  ex- 
pansionist zeal  of  the  pro- 
gramme, the  eventual  winners 
will  come  from  the  exclusive 
dub  who  have  already  won 
the  cup. 

Thanks  to  Glenn  Hoddle’s 
stewardship,  England  are  in 
sufficiently  good  shape  to 
worry  about  only  three  of  the 
finalists:  France  as  hosts. 
Brazil  as  the  world’s  most 


complete  team  and  Germany 

as  being,  weQ,  Germany. 

That  is,  unless  Australia 
take  up  the  32nd  and  last  place 
in  the  tournament  by  beating 
Iran  in  the  next  fortnight  Last 

summer  the  Aussles  humili- 
ated England  at  cricket  on 
Sunday  they  murdered  Great 
Britain  at  rugby  league.  But 
for  John  Eales  borrowing  Gar- 
eth Southgate’s  penalty-taking 
boots,  their  rugby  union  side 
would  have  added  to  the  mis- 
ery on  Saturday.  And  these 
were  all  three,  allegedly,  weak 
Australian  sides. 

The  imbalance  of  sporting 
power  between  the  two 
nations  baa  become  so  ex- 
treme and  the  habit  oflosing 
to  them  so  entrenched,  that 
the  last  thing  Hoddle  needs  is 
to  be  faced  with  a bunch  erf 
Pom  bashers  next  summer. 
Particularly  one  marshalled 
by  a man  with  a grudge 
against  the  English  football 
establishment  like  Terry  Ven- 
ables. The  prospect  ofMark 
Bosnich  saving  the  last  penal- 
ty in  a knock-out  stage  shoot- 
out is  too  horrible  to  contem- 
plate, so  if  Hoddle  wants  a 
good  night’s  sleep  between 
now  and  June  he  will  be  hop- 
ing for  the  Socceroos  to  be 
mullahed  in  Tehran.  Though 
it  would  be  a foolish  man  to 
stake  more  than  a pot  of  yo- 
gurt against  Tel  and  his  mates 
joining  England  in  next 
month's  draw. 


Guardian  Crossword  No  21,124 


Set  by  Gordius 


1 Left  wing  babies?  (8,2,4) 

9 Wrongful  pursuer  of  office  (7) 

10  I turn  green  before  a whirling 
dizziness  (7) 

11  Greek  letter  not  applicable 
to  another  country  (5) 

12  Irish  dance  by  king  wearing 
hat  as  a sign  of  penitence 
(4.5) 

13  A Hundred  Yard  space 


token  by  church 
conjugattanseitc(9) 

14  Statement  of  doctrine  one 
takes  to  reject  Divine  dakn 
(5) 

15  Held  in,  one  finds  every  way 
of  escape  cut  off  (5) 

17  A Christian  — notone 
unusually  opposed  to 
authority...  (9) 

20  ...presses on, disrupting 


congregational  participation 

0) 

22  One  whose  resolution  fails 
to  get  50%  backing?  (5) 

23  Former  politician  consumed 
can  of  fish  (7) 

24  Withdrew  protection  from 
one-man  train  service?  (7) 

25  The  Dream’ — a right  time 
and  place  for  its  production 

(7.7) 

Down 


1 Make  desperate  attempt  at 
control — start  was  jerky 
(6.2,6) 

2 French  writer  takes  mother 
to  old  city  at  1 across  (7) 

3 One  daps  a very  soft  singer 

...» 

4 ...audience  therefore 
down-market  from  11 . ..(7) 

5 . . . finds  Bill  singing  well . . . 
(7) 

6 ...  an  Increase  in  volume 
needs  plenty  of  pace  (5) 

7 Zetter  leaves  actress  at  the 
post  (7) 

8 After  engagement  bride- 
groom has  to  adjust,  leaving 
no  room  for  his  game  (8,6) 

14  Rascal  loses  head  after 
getting  tied  up  with  ancient 
law  (9) 

18  When  I Invest  I get  only  the 
merest  amount  (7) 

17  Weapon  that  goes  off  as 
one  ages  (7) 
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CROSSWORD  SOLUTION  21,123 

18  Attack  girl  losing  head  to  the 
French  Lieutenant  (7) 

19  Moment  when  It  Could  Be 
You  — but  very  imlikdy!  (7) 

21  Hate  seeing  leading 
performer  off  stage  (5) 


Solution  tomorrow 
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